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NOTRE COEUR 
(OUR HEARTS) 
PART FIRST 


I 


NE day, Massival, the composer, and celebrated 
() author of Rebecca, who for some fifteen years 

had been designated only as “the young and 
illustrious master,’ said to his friend André Mari- 
olle: 

‘* Please let me know why you have never cared to be 
introduced to Mme. Michele de Burne. [I tell you that 
she is one of the most interesting women in Paris 
to-day.” 

‘* Simply because,” replied Mariolle, ‘I do not feel 
as if I had been born to mingle with her set.” 

“My dear fellow, you are entirely mistaken. Her 
salon is original, amusing and artistic. She has good 
music, and her art of conversation has reached the per- 
fection it attained in the best salons of the past century. 
You would be gladly welcomed because you play the 
violin splendidly, are well-thought of by her friends 
and have the reputation of being somewhat out of the 
ordinary.” 

Flattered, but still resisting, knowing quite well, be- 


sides, that this move of his friend had been inspired by 
x—1 I 
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the young woman herself, Mariolle gave vent to a 
“Phew! I don’t care much about it,” in which 
affected contempt and ready consent were mingled. 

Massival continued : 

“Will you go to see her some day with me ? You 
already know her a little through us. She is a very 
pretty woman of eight and twenty, clever, who does 
not want to marry, as she was most unfortunate in her 
first matrimonial experience. Her home is a rendez- 
vous for interesting people, where you will not meet 
many club men or men about town, just a sprinkling 
for the general effect, and she will be delighted to have 
me present you.” 

Mariolle was won over. 

“Very well,” he replied, “I'll go with you some 
day.” 

At the beginning of the following week, the composer 
dropped in and inquired: 

“Have you any engagement for to-morrow even- 
ing?” 

“Why, no,” said Mariolle. 

“Then I will take you to dine at Mme. de Burne’s. 
She asked me to invite you and gave me a note.” 

After deliberating a moment, merely for the sake of 
form, Mariolle exclaimed: 

“All right, [’ll go.” 

André Mariolle was about thirty-seven years old, a 
bachelor, and had sufficient means to live in his own 
way, to travel and to even possess a presentable collec- 
tion of modern paintings and antiquities. He was 
thought clever but odd, capricious, contemptuous and 
retiring, the latter more from pride than from actual 
timidity. He was gifted and very discriminating, quite 
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capable of understanding everything and of acoom- 
plishing a number of things, but he was also idle. He 
was satisfied to enjoy life from a spectator’s or better 
still, from an amateur’s standpoint. Had he been 
poor, he no doubt would have become a remarkable, 
even a famous, man; but he was blessed with an income, 
and therefore constantly felt the need of reproaching 
himself for being of no account in the world. He had, 
it is true, dabbled a little in Art; once, essaying litera- 
ture, he had published some clever notes of travel, full 
of life and interest; then he took up music, and attained 
with the violin a skill which earned him the commenda- 
tion of professionals; and, lastly, he had exhibited a 
taste for sculpture, that art in which a little talent and 
the gift of fashioning bold forms, deceive the ignorant 
into a belief of real knowledge and training. His clay 
statuette, ‘“‘ A Tunisian Masseur,’? had won much ap- 
proval at the Salon the year before. 

A remarkable horseman, he was also a good fencer, 
although he never used the foils in public, for the same 
reason, no doubt, that he shunned society where serious 
rivalries might also be encountered. 

His friends, however, were unanimous in praising 
and appreciating him, probably because he gave them 
little cause for envy. They spoke of him as a loyal, 
devoted friend with agreeable manners and a most at- 
tractive personality. 

He was rather tall, and his black beard, worn close 
at the sides, ended in a smart point; his hair, which was 
slightly tinged with gray, crisped and waved around his 
temples, while his eyes were brown, very alert and keen, 
with sometimes a suspicion of sternness in their depths. 

Among his intimate friends were many artists, Gaston 
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de Lamarthe, the novelist, the composer Massival, and 
the painters Jobin, Rivolet and de Maudol. They 
seemed to value his intellect, his friendship and even his 
judgment, though in their hearts, the vanity that goes 
hand in hand with success, made them look upon him as 
a very clever and attractive failure. 

His haughty demeanor seemed to imply: “I am 
nothing, because I do not wish to be anything.” 

So he lived among a restricted circle of friends, dis- 
daining any fashionable flirtation or large salon in which 
others might outshine him and relegate him to the ranks 
of the social figureheads. He associated only with peo- 
ple who appreciated his somewhat serious and hidden 
qualities, and if he had so spontaneously consented to 
be presented to Mme. de Burne, it was because his best 
friends, those who were forever extolling his merits, 
were also the friends of the young widow. 

She lived in a pretty apartment in the rue du General 
Foy, back of Saint-Augustin. Two of the rooms faced 
the street, the dining-room, and a drawing-room, used 
as a reception-room; two other rooms looked out upon a 
fine garden which belonged to the landlord of the apart- 
ment house. First came a spacious drawing-room with 
three bay windows opening on the garden; it was fur- 
nished with exquisite and costly things, that revealed a 
taste excessively simple but pure. The armchairs, the 
tables, the dainty étagéres, the pictures, the fans and 
bisque statuettes in a glass closet, the vases, the large 
paneled clock, everything attracted and held the eye 
either by its shape, its costliness or its antiquity. In 
order to have this home, of which she was almost as 
proud as she was of herself, she had drawn upon the 
knowledge, the friendship and the experience of all the 
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artists she knew. She was wealthy and could afford to 
pay well, and they collected for her things which pos- 
sessed an originality that escaped the observation of the 
vulgar amateur. She had created with their help a 
house beautiful, into which an “ entrée” was not easy 
to gain. She thought that people enjoyed calling on 
her more than they did on other women. It was really 
one of her pet theories to pretend that the shade of 
materials and draperies, the beauty of color and line 
attracted and held the caller as much as bright smiles. 
““ Apartments have a character of their own, attractive 
or repulsive,’’ she was wont to say, “‘ and whether plain 
or sumptuous, they captivate or repel, the same as their 
tenants. They stimulate or deaden the pulse, warm or 
chill the spirit, make one feel cheerful or depressed, and 
impart to each visitor an unreasoned desire to remain 
or to depart.” 

In the middle of the gallery, a grand-piano occupied 
a place of honor between the two enormous jardinieres. 
A large, two-paneled door led into the bedroom which, 
in turn, opened on a spacious boudoir hung in light col- 
ored chintz where Mme. de Burne, when alone, spent 
most of her time. 

She had married a well-bred ruffian, one of those 
domestic tyrants who exact blind submission from their 
wives, and she had been very unhappy. [or five years, 
she submitted silently to the abuse, exactions and harsh- 
ness of her insufferable master. Bewildered and terri- 
fied by this revelation of married life, which had 
crushed her spirit, she was a helpless prey to the bru- 
tality of this man. 

On his way home one night, he died from the rupture 
of a blood-vessel. When the body, wrapped in a 
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blanket, was brought to the wife, she merely gazed at 
it without a word, so unable was she to grasp the full 
meaning of her deliverance. 4 

Of a bright, independent, even exuberant disposition, 
adaptable and fascinating, with shafts of that wit which 
germinates, one cannot tell how, in the minds of certain 
little Parisian girls, who inhale from infancy the spicy 
atmosphere of the boulevards mingled every night with 
the applause or hisses issuing from the open doors of 
the theaters, she had retained, from her five years of 
slavery, a peculiar shyness, the dread of saying or doing 
too much, united to an ardent desire for liberty and a 
stern resolve to remain single. 

Her husband, a man of the world, had trained her to 
receive his guests like some well-dressed, graceful and 
silent slave. In his set were many artists, whom she 
had received with curiosity and with whom she had con- 
versed with pleasure, without daring to let them know 
how well she understood and appreciated them. 

After the period of mourning was over she invited 
a few of them to dine with her. Two declined, but 
three came and, much to their astonishment, found in 
their hostess a woman of intellect and charm, who re- 
ceived them cordially, and tactfully expressed the pleas- 
ure with which she had formerly entertained them. 

And, after a while, she made among these old 
acquaintances who had ignored and misjudged her, a 
little selection of her own. Being a widow and conse- 
quently perfectly free, she gathered around her a group 
of the most prominent men in Paris and a few distin- 
guished women. 

The first to belong to the little group became her inti- 
mate friends and formed a sort of background for those 
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that came later. It was like a miniature court, to which 
each courtier brought personal fame or the glamor of 
an ancient name; there were several titles mingled with 
the aristocracy of brains. 

Mme. de Burne’s father, M. de Pradon, who lived in 
the apartment above, acted as her chaperon and presided 
over her Thursday dinners, which soon became famous 
throughout Paris. Invitations and introductions were 
eagerly sought and the circle would discuss and prompt- 
ly reject any outsider of whom it did not approve. 
“ Bons mots ”’ were originated in her salon and repeated 
allover town. Actors, artists and rising poets strove to 
make their début under her wing; long-haired bards dis- 
covered by Gaston de Lamarthe were followed by Hun- 
garian violinists introduced by Massival. Foreign 
dancers made their bow to the friends of Mme. de 
Burne, before appearing publicly at the Eden or the 
Folies-Bergére. 

But Mme. de Burne, to whom society, under her hus- 
band’s guidance was a burden, had the wisdom to limit 
her circle of acquaintances, a precaution thoroughly in- 
dorsed by her “‘ entourage.” Pleased, and frightened, 
at the same time, about what might be said and thought 
of her, she indulged her Bohemian inclinations with 
much worldly prudence. She was careful of her reputa- 
tion, eschewed innovations of too startling a character, 
and successfully kept her caprices and audacities within 
the bounds of good form. 

All the men of her circle had tried to win her; but 
none, it was said, had succeeded in his attempts. “They 
admitted it to one another with profound astonishment, 
for men, do not, as a rule, and perhaps with reason, be- 
lieve in the virtue of absolutely unencumbered women. 
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A sort of legend went the rounds about her. It ap- 
peared that M. de Burne had entered with such coarse- 
ness and unexpected demands upon their marital 
relations, that she had been cured forever of love. Her 
friends often discussed this matter among themselves, 
and invariably reached the conclusion that any young 
girl brought up in the dream of future bliss and the ex- 
pectation of a mystery which she imagines may be a 
little improper and pleasingly impure, but withal utterly 
refined, must necessarily be bewildered when brought in 
contact with the demands of matrimony at the hands of 
some coarse individual. 

The society philosopher, Georges de Maltry, would 
snicker audibly and remark: ‘“ Her time will come, it 
always comes for women of her kind. And it will be 
the fiercer for having come late. With the artistic tem- 
perament that our friend possesses, she will fall in love 
with some singer or pianist.” 

But Gaston de Lamarthe held different views. Being 
an observer and a psychologist, given to the contempla- 
tion of people and things, he pretended to analyze 
women with unfailing accuracy. He classed Mme. de 
Burne with the unbalanced women of the day, a type of 
whom he had drawn in his interesting novel entitled 
“One Of Them.” He had been the pioneer in dissect- 
ing and describing this new race of women, enslaved by 
their nerves, solicited by a thousand contradictory im- 
pulses that were not even desires, disillusioned, skeptical 
of everything without having tasted of anything, women 
who had been spoiled by the influence of circumstances 
and the literature of the day, creatures devoid of feeling 
and enthusiasm, combining the caprices of naughty 
children with the aridity of soul of hardened cynics. 
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Like the others, he had failed in his attempts to win 
her. 

One after the other, all the satellites of Mme. de 
Burne had been enamored of her. When the crisis 
had passed, they still remained her devoted slaves, in 
various stages of emotion. Little by little, they had 
formed a sort of chapel of which she was the Madonna, 
whom they never ceased discussing and worshiping even 
from afar. They praised, depreciated and criticized 
her, according to the moods and preferences she dis- 
played. They were jealous and suspicious of each 
other, but they quickly banded together when any out- 
sider, who might develop into a possible rival, tried to 
penetrate into their shrine. There were seven devoted 
followers: Massival, Gaston de Lamarthe, the puffy 
Fresnel, the young philosopher and man about town, 
M. Georges de Maltry, noted for his paradoxes, his eru- 
dition, his up-to-date eloquence, entirely incomprehensi- 
ble even to his most devoted feminine admirers, as well 
as for his clothes, which were as carefully constructed as 
his theories. She had added to this “ elite”? a few men 
about town with a reputation for wit, such as the comte 
de Marantin, the baron de Gravil and several others. 
The two favorites of this little group appeared to be 
Massival and Lamarthe, who seemed to possess the gift 
of amusing Mme. de Burne with their Bohemian ways 
and slang and their ability to mock at every one, includ- 
ing herself, when she chose to permit it. But the 
natural or studied care she displayed to show no 
marked preference toward anyone, her blithe and teas- 
ing way, and the real equity that distinguished her favor, 
maintained among them a friendship seasoned with ani- 
mosity, which rendered them highly amusing. Every 
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now and then, one of the band, in order to anger the 
rest, introduced a friend. But, as the latter never was 
either a very prominent or interesting man, the circle, 
leagued against any such intruder, would banish him 
from their midst. Thus it happened that Massival in- 
troduced his comrade André Mariolle. 

A butler in black livery made the announcement: 

‘Monsieur Massival! 

“ Monsieur Mariolle! 

Under a huge pink silk shade, that threw the light of 
a tall bronze lamp upon a table of antique marble, two 
men and a woman were looking at an album. Lamarthe 
was standing between them, turning the leaves and dis- 
coursing upon the contents. As the men entered the 
room, one of the group turned and Mariolle caught 
sight of a fair face framed with waving auburn hair. 
The delicately chiseled nose, the firm lips, the deep 
dimples and slightly prominent chin, with a little cleft 
in it, gave a piquant air of mockery to the face, while 
the eyes, by a peculiar contrast, threw a tinge of melan- 
choly over it. They were of a faded, washed out blue, 
and the black pupils shone large and dilated. The 
strange, brilliant glance seemed to reveal the use of mor- 
phine or perhaps only of that simple beauty aid, bella- 
donna. 

Mme. de Burne came forward and held out her 
hand: “TJ have often asked my friends to bring you,” 
she said to Mariolle, ‘‘ but I have had to repeat such a 
request a good many times before it is complied with.” 

She was a tall, well-proportioned woman, with slow, 
indolent gestures. Her gown, cut low at the neck, re- 
vealed a portion of her superb shoulders which, under 
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the subdued light, looked like animated marble. Her 
hair was not red, but had the peculiar, undefinable tinge 
of russet autumn leaves. 

She introduced M. Mariolle to her father, who arose 
and shook hands with the newcomer. 

The men had formed into different groups and stood 
talking with the air of being perfectly at home. The 
presence of a young and pretty woman added zest to 
their discussions. 

The puffy Fresnel was talking to the comte de 
Marantin. The devotion of Fresnel to Mme. de Burne, 
and her evident predilection for him, annoyed and 
shocked her friends. Fresnel, although young, was as 
unwieldy as a feather-bed; fat, wheezing, his head 
sparsely covered with a few straggling hairs, coarse and 
tedious, he certainly could have but one quality in the 
young widow’s eyes, and that was a blind, constant 
adoration, which exceeded that of all the other men. 
They had nicknamed him “the seal.” He was mar- 
ried, too, but he never thought of bringing his wife to 
Mme. de Burne’s affairs, and the lady, it seems, was 
insanely jealous from a distance. Lamarthe and Massi- 
val, especially, criticized their friend’s affection for “ the 
seal.” When they could not contain their displeasure 
and reproached her with her odd preference, this egotis- 
tical and vulgar taste, she would smile and reply: 

“‘T like him as I would a faithful dog.” 

Georges de Maltry and Gaston de Lamarthe were 
discussing the most recent, but still unconfirmed, discoy- 
ery of the bacteriologists. 

M. de Maltry developed his thesis with elaborate and 
subtle skill, and the novelist, with the ready belief with 
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which writers are inclined to receive anything that ap- 
peals to them as novel and original, accepted it with 
enthusiasm. 

The philosopher of society, molded in evening 
clothes that brought out the slenderness of his tall figure 
and the pallor of his face, rising above the high collar, 
formed a decided contrast to Lamarthe. 

Gaston de Lamarthe, whose title had produced within 
him a desire to act the man of the world and gentleman, 
was above all a writer, an unmerciful, ferocious writer. 
Armed with eyes that caught attitudes and gestures with 
the rapidity and precision of a camera, gifted with won- 
derful perception and the inborn instinct of his profes- 
sion, this man spent every minute of his life gathering 
material for his books. A clear vision of external cir- 
cumstances and an intuitive knowledge of the inner 
workings of the human brain, lent his books, that re- 
vealed none of the ordinary methods of the psycholo- 
gists, and were parts torn from the living body of 
Reality, unequaled color, power and movement. 

The successive appearance of each of his novels had: 
thrown society into spasms of speculation, anger and 
mirth, for every one believed he could discern well- 
known people beneath the thin masks covering their 
identities, and so the novelist’s progress through the 
salons left many an anxiety in its wake. He had also 
published a volume of personal reminiscences, portraying 
therein many men and women of his acquaintance, with- 
out any particular malevolent sentiment, but with such 
truth and severity that the originals had been hurt to 
the quick. Somebody had nicknamed him ‘“‘ Woe to his 
friends.” 


His taciturn, enigmatical nature was in part explained 
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by a rumor circulated about him. He had, in the past, 
been madly in love with a faithless woman, so that now 
he was taking his revenge on others. 

Massival and he were close friends, notwithstanding 
the fact that their characters were very different, the 
musician having a more expansive and sensitive tem- 
perament. He had achieved two great successes in his 
career, one, when he produced a work in Brussels and 
then transplanted it to the Opéra-Comique, and another, 
when an opera of his was accepted and produced at 
the Grand-Opéra, and hailed as the first fruit of a great 
talent. After that, he had experienced that strange 
stagnation which seems to attack most contemporaneous 
artists and which closely resembles premature paralysis. 
They do not grow old in fame and success as their 
fathers did, but, instead, appear threatened with impo- 
tency in the flower of their youth. 

Lamarthe was quoted as saying that: ‘‘ There are 
nothing but baffled great men in France nowadays.” 

Massival, at the time, appeared to be very much 
infatuated with Mme. de Burne, a fact which caused 
much comment in the little knot of admirers, so that all 
eyes were glued on him when he bent over and kissed 
her hand. 

*““ Are we late?” he inquired. 

“No,” she replied, “we are still waiting for the 
baron de Gravil and the marquise de Bratiane! ” 

‘“Ah! How lucky to have the marquise to-night. 
We shall be able to have music.” 

“IT hope so,” said Mme. de Burne. 

Presently the two belated guests arrived. ‘The mar- 
quise, a plump little woman of Italian parentage, with 


black eyes, black brows, black lashes and thick black 
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hair that almost covered her forehead, was considered 
the most remarkable singer among society women. 

The baron de Gravil, an unobtrusive man with a flat 
chest and a large head, was not really himself without 
his ’cello. He was passionately fond of music, and re- 
fused to go anywhere it was not held in high esteem. 

Dinner was announced and Mme. de Burne, taking 
Mariolle’s arm, stepped aside to let her guests file past 
into the dining-room. When the last one had entered, 
she cast a rapid, sidelong glance at her partner, in which 
he thought he discovered a greater interest than the 
average society woman bestows on a man she entertains 
in her home for the first time. 

The dinner proved to be monotonous and gloomy. 
Lamarthe was nervous and seemed hostile toward the 
others, not openly so, of course, for he wished to appear 
to advantage, but tacitly ill-humored and depressed. 
Massival, self-centered and absorbed, ate little, and 
shot furtive glances at the hostess, who also appeared 
absent-minded. Although she smiled and conversed 
with animation, she seemed to be laboring under some 
preoccupation that took her thoughts from her friends. 
However, she exerted herself for the marquise and for 
Mariolle; but the effort was visible, and she was plainly 
absent from herself and her guests. 

Fresnel and M. de Maltry had a dispute over poetry. 
Fresnel possessed the usual opinions of the man about 
town, while those of M. de Maltry were as elaborate 
and incomprehensible to the lay mind as befitted one of 
the most complex rhymers. 

Several times during the dinner, Mariolle’s eyes had 
encountered the searching glance of Mme. de Burne, 
but it was already less intent and less curious. The 
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marquise de Bratiane, the comte de Marantin and the 
baron de Gravil, were the only ones who kept up an 
uninterrupted conversation and enjoyed themselves. 

Later, Massival, who was growing more and more 
gloomy as the evening wore on, sat down at the piano 
and preluded. Mme. de Burne, awakening from the 
spell she was under, immediately organized a little con- 
cert made up of the pieces she liked best. The mar- 
quise was in excellent voice and the presence of Massi- 
val lending excitement to the occasion, she sang with 
great artistic expression. The maéstro accompanied her 
with the melancholy face he always wore when playing. 
His hair, which was long, brushed the collar of his coat 
and mingled with his silky, lustrous beard. It was said 
that many women had loved, and still pursued him. 

Mme. de Burne, seated near the piano, listened with 
her whole soul and gazed at him with a far away look in 
her eyes that gave Mariolle a jealous pang. He was 
not exactly jealous of the musician nor of this woman; 
but her gaze resting upon this [/lustrious Man humili- 
ated his masculine vanity, for he knew that “ They ” 
class us according to the degree of fame we have 
achieved. He had suffered in this way many times be- 
fore, whenever he had been brought in contact with 
notable men in the presence of the women whose favor 
is by far the greatest reward of success. 

At about ten o’clock, the baronne de Frémines and 
two rich Jewesses dropped in, and the conversation 
turned on an approaching marriage and an expected di- 
vorce. 

Mariolle looked at Mme. de Burne, who was now 
sitting under a column supporting an enormous lamp. 
Her fine nose, the dimples in her cheeks and the pretty 
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cleft in her chin made her look like a child, although 
she was close on to thirty and the faded blue of her 
eyes lent her face a peculiar mysteriousness. Under the 
light that bathed it, her skin shone like soft bland vel- 
vet, and her hair assumed ruddy tints whenever she 
moved her head. 

She divined the masculine gaze directed at her from 
the opposite side of the drawing-room, and arising, she 
went over to him, smilingly, as one who obeys a sum- 
mons. 

“You must feel bored, monsieur,” she said. “‘ When 
one is not accustomed to a place one always feels bored.” 

He protested. 

She drew up a chair and sat down beside him. Then 
they began to talk. It was so spontaneous on both 
sides, that it seemed as if they had had a previous 
knowledge of their opinions and sensations, and as if the 
same nature, impulses and education had predisposed 
them to understand one another and had ordained that 
they should meet. 

Undoubtedly the young woman herself used some 
attifices; but Mariolle was fired with happy inspiration 
derived from the pleasure of having someone listen to 
him, and furnish him material for clever sallies. He 
was flattered by the manner in which she had received 
him, won by the art she displayed to captivate him, the 
charm with which she ensnared men, and he tried to re- 
veal to her the portion of his intellect which he kept in- 
violate and which was so personal and charming, that it 
had attracted many sincere and durable friendships. 

Presently she said: 

“It is really delightful to talk to you, monsieur. But 
then, I was told that it would be.” 
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He reddened and boldly replied: 


“And I, madame, was told that you were —” 

But she interrupted him. 

“Say a coquette. Well, I am, with the people I like. 
Everyone knows it. I don’t even try to hide it, but you 
will find out that my coquetry is so impartial that it per- 
mits me to retain all my friends.” 

Her words seemed to imply: ‘“ Keep calm and do 
not be too conceited; do not be fooled into believing 
that you will receive more than the rest.” 

He replied: 

‘That is what I call warning people of the risk they 
run in coming to your house. Thank you, madame, I 
am delighted with your frankness.” 

She had led the conversation into personal channels 
and he took advantage of the opportunity to pay her 
some compliments which she seemed to enjoy; then he 
endeavored to arouse her curiosity by relating all he had 
heard about her in the various sets he frequented. She 
was unable to conceal her desire to hear it, although she 
professed great indifference concerning public opinion. 

He drew a flattering portrait of an independent, su- 
perior and charming woman, who had gathered around 
her a number of notable men, but who had, nevertheless, 
remained a perfect social leader. With smiles and little 
“nos” of satisfied pride she protested against his de- 
scription, but in her heart she was much amused by what 
he told her and very desirous of learning more. 

Looking at her, Mariolle thought, “ At the bottom of 
it all, she is nothing but a child, like all the rest.” So 
he finished a pretty sentence in which he praised her 
genuine love for art, so rarely to be found in a woman. 

Then she grew unexpectedly sarcastic, and assuming 
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an expression of mockery, of that French “ gouaillerie ” 
which is the very marrow of our race, she replied: 

“Mon Dieu, I must acknowledge that I really do not 
know positively whether I love art or artists.” 

Mariolle had overshot the mark. She showed him 
that she was not a fool. 

“ How could one love artists without loving art?” 
he questioned. 

“Because sometimes they are funnier than society 
men.” 

‘Yes, but their faults are more glaring.” 

Selhatris trie: 

‘So you do not like music? ” 

She became grave again in a moment. 

‘‘ Pardon me, I adore it. I believe that I love it 
more than anything else; Massival, however, is con- 
vinced that I know absolutely nothing about it.” 

‘“ Has he told you so?” 

‘No, but he thinks it.” 

‘“ How do you know?” 

‘““Oh! we women guess almost everything that we do 
not positively know.” 

‘So Massival thinks you know nothing about 
music?” 

‘Tam sure of it. I can see it by the very manner in 
which he explains it to me, by the way he underlines his 
meaning, always thinking, ‘It’s no earthly use, and I 
only do it because you are so nice.’ ” 

“Still,” said Mariolle, “he has told me that the 


music heard here is better than in any other salon in 
Paris.” 


‘Yes, thanks to him.” 
“And literature, are you not fond of that?” 
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“Tam very fond of it, and I even have the pretension 
of understanding it very well, in spite of Lamarthe’s 
opinion.” 

‘Who also believes you know nothing about it? ” 

+ OF course.” 

““ But who has never told you so?” 

“Oh! yes, he has. He thinks that some women may 
have an accurate and delicate perception of the senti- 
ments expressed, of the truth of the characters and of 
psychology in general, but that they are absolutely inca- 
pable of discerning what is superior in his profession, 
that is, Art. When he has once spoken the word 4rt, 
there is nothing left to do but to put him out of the 
house.” 

Mariolle smiled and asked: 

** And what do you think about it, madame?” 

‘Oh, I have theories of my own on that subject. I 
believe that sentiment, you follow me — that sentiment 
— can make anything penetrate the brain of a woman; 
only it does not always remain there long. Do you un- 
derstand?” 

“* No, not quite,” replied Mariolle. 

‘“*T mean to say that, in order to render women as 
comprehensive as men, an appeal must always be made 
to their feminine nature before it is made to their in- 
tellect. We take little interest in the things that a man 
does not first render appealing, for we look at every- 
thing through sentiment. I will not say that we look 
at things through love — no — only through sentiment, 
which assumes all sorts of forms, manifestations and 
shades. Sentiment is something that belongs to us; you 
men do not grasp it very well, because it confuses you, 
while it illuminates us. Oh! I feel that all this must 
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be very vague for you, but never mind! Ina word, if 
a man loves a woman and is agreeable to her (it is es- 
sential that she should feel herself beloved in order to 
become capable of such an effort), he can, if he wants 
to take the trouble, communicate to her at times and 
piecemeal, his own intelligence. Oh! it often fades 
and dies out afterward, because we women forget so 
easily. We are intuitive and illuminable, but change- 
able, impressionable and readily influenced by our sur- 
roundings. If you knew how many states of mind I 
pass through, which make a different woman of me, ac- 
cording to the weather, my health, what I have read and 
heard. . . . Really, some days I have the soul of 
a mother, without the children, and others when I have 
almost the soul of a ‘‘ demi-mondaine ” 
without the lovers.” 

Charmed, Mariolle answered: 

“Do you think that almost all intelligent women are 
capable of such mental activity?” 
_ “Yes,” said she. ‘‘ Only they go to sleep, and some 
have lives that are so planned that they incline them to- 
ward one thing or another.” 

He asked again: 

‘So, in your heart, you prefer music to all else? ” 

“Yes. But what I told you a minute ago is very 
true. I should certainly not have felt it as I do, adored 
it as I do, without that angel Massival. All the great 
masterpieces that I already loved passionately, he re- 
vealed to me by making me play them. What a pity 
that he is married! ” 

She uttered these last words in a bantering tone, but 
with so much real regret that they assumed a greater 
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import than her theories on women and her love for 
art. 

Massival, indeed, was married. He had contracted, 
before fame knocked at his door, one of those artistic 
unions from which a man suffers until he dies. 

He never mentioned his wife, never took her in so- 
ciety, although he was very popular, and, although he 
was the father of three children, scarcely any one knew 
of the fact. 

Mariolle laughed. She was decidedly agreeable, so 
odd and pretty. He gazed constantly, and with an in- 
sistence that did not seem to embarrass her in the least, 
on her serious and mocking face, with the bold nose 
and splendid coloring, so soft and warm that it re- 
minded one of a fruit having just reached its full ma- 
turity. He was thinking: “Does she dye?” and 
sought a little accusing line of a darker or lighter shade 
at the roots of the hair, without being able to dis- 
cover it. 

A soft footstep on the thick carpet roused him and 
made him turn his head. Iwo footmen were bringing 
in the tea-table. The little blue flame of the alcohol 
lamp set the water to singing softly under the huge 
silver teapot, that shone like some big, complicated 
chemical instrument. 

‘Will you have a cup of tea?” she inquired. 

When he accepted, she arose and walked over to the 
tea-table. She carried herself splendidly, with her 
shoulders thrown back, her head erect and with none of 
the peculiar swing that renders the walk of some women 
so conspicuous. 

Her profile that detached itself clearly from the 
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draperies of the salon, as she stood by the tea-table with 
its bewildering assortment of candies, cakes and sand- 
wiches, gave Mariolle the opportunity to note the 
slender waist and hips and the wide shoulders and full 
bust that he had admired a little while ago. Her light 
gown trailed behind her on the dark carpet and seemed 
like an endless body. Presently a thought came to him: 
“Why, she is a perfect mermaid! ” 

She was now going from one guest to the other, offer- 
ing the refreshments with an exquisite grace and ease. 

Mariolle’s eyes were following her with interest 
when suddenly Lamarthe, who was walking about 
with his cup in his hand, came up to him and said: 

‘Shall we go home together?” 

‘Why, certainly.” 

“Well, let’s go at once then, for I feel a little tired.” 

“SVery: well. Let's. go.” 

They departed. 

When they reached the sidewalk the novelist in- 
quired: 

‘Are you going directly home or to the club?” 

‘I am going to the club for a little while.” 

“To the ‘ Tambourins?’ ” 

oe Yes. 

“Then I will leave you at the door. I don’t care 
for those places myself. I never go. I belong only on 
account of the cabs.” 

They linked arms and walked toward Saint-Augustin; 
at first they were silent, but after a while Mariolle 
spoke. 

; pet a strange woman! What do you think of 
er! 

Lamarthe burst out laughing. 
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‘The spell is on you,” he replied. ‘‘ You are going 
to feel it like the rest of us; I had that malady too, but 
Iam cured. My dear fellow, the spell, for her friends, 
consists of being unable to speak or think of anything 
else but her, whenever, and wherever, they happen to 
meet.” 

“Well, it’s the first time in my case, and it’s only 
natural that I should, as I hardly know her.” 

“Very well, then. We will talk of her. Well, you 
are going to fall in love with her; it’s absolutely fatal, 
everyone goes through it.” 

‘Is she so very attractive?” 

“Yes and no. Those men who admire the old- 
fashioned woman, with a soul, and a heart, and feelings, - 
the woman who is portrayed in old romances, take such 
a dislike to her that they end by saying infamous things. 
But the others, like ourselves, who appreciate modern 
charm, are compelled to acknowledge that she is de- 
lightful, providing one does not become too much at- 
tached to her, and that is precisely what everyone does. 
Well, it does not kill you, nor even make you suffer very 
much; but you feel furious to think that she is not dif- 
ferently constituted. You will pass through it all, if 
she so wills; and I think she already likes you.” 

Mariolle, giving vent to his secret thoughts, ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh! Iam nothing in her opinion but just a plain, 
ordinary individual, and I think she cares for titles of 
every description.” 

‘Yes, she certainly does, but, at the same time she 
laughs at them. The most eminent and popular man 
will not go there a dozen times unless he happens to 
please her; and she has attached herself in an idiotic 
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fashion to that fool Fresnel and that crazy Maltry. 
She becomes infatuated with the silliest people just be- 
cause they happen to amuse her more than we do, or 
perhaps because, in their hearts, they love her better, 
and every woman cares more for that than for anything 
elem 

And Lamarthe, encouraged by Mariolle, continued to 
discuss Mme. de Burne with genuine interest and en- 
thusiasm, like a man full of his subject, but a little 
puzzled, who wavers between true observations and 
false deductions. 

‘“‘ She is not alone in her class,” he went on; ‘‘ there 
are fifty or more such women at the present time. Take 
the little Baronne de Frémines, for instance, who is just 
the same, only a little bolder, and is married to a queer 
sort of individual, so that her house is one of the most 
amusing asylums for the mentally unbalanced, that one 
can find in Paris. I go there a good deal, too.” 

Without thinking, they had walked down the boule- 
vard Malesherbes, the rue Royale, the avenue des 
Champs-Elysées and were approaching the Arc de 
Triomphé. Lamarthe suddenly glanced at his watch. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘ we have been talking 
about her exactly one hour and ten minutes; that is 
enough for to-day. I will accompany you to the club 
some other time. You had better go home and to bed, 
and I will do the same.” 
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II 


T was a large room hung in beautiful Persian 
| chintz which had been brought to her by a diplo- 
mat of her acquaintance. The background was 
yellow, as if it had been dipped into golden cream, and 
the designs of every color, but in which Persian green 
predominated, represented weird constructions with pe- 
culiar roofs, around which flew winged lions, long- 
horned antelopes and wonderful birds of Paradise. 
Little furniture, only three long tables covered with 
green marble slabs on which was everything necessary 
to a woman’s toilet. The middle one was covered with 
thick crystal basins and the second one presented a be- 
wildering array of flasks, bottles and vases of every de- 
scription and shape, with silver stoppers bearing her 
coat of arms. On the third table were all the imple- 
ments of modern coquetry, mysteriously, delicately 
wrought. In this boudoir, only two divans and a few 
low chairs designed for lounging, were to be found. 
Occupying an entire side of the wall, was a huge mirror, 
that broke like a bright horizon upon the room. It 
consisted of three panels whose lateral sides were hung 
on hinges so that the young woman could contemplate 
her image from every point. ‘To the right, in an alcove 
which was usually hidden by a curtain, was the bath- 
tub or rather a swimming-pool also of green marble 
with two steps leading down into it. A bronze Cupid, 
a delightful conception of the sculptor Prédole, was 
poised on the edge, and hot and cold water poured from 
the shell he held in either hand. The walls were lined 


with Venetian mirrors which also covered the ceiling, 
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‘ 


holding and reflecting in each one of their sections the 
pool and the bather. 

In one corner stood the writing desk, a simple and 
beautiful piece of English furniture laden with all sorts 
of papers, letters and torn envelopes with brilliant 
crests. It was here that she wrote and spent her time 
when she was alone. 

Stretched on one of the couches, in a loose gown of 
China silk, that disclosed her beautiful, firm arms, her 
hair piled high on her head in a mass of burnished gold, 
Mme. de Burne was resting after her bath. 

The maid knocked at the door, and brought in a let- 
ter. 

She took it, glanced at the subscription, tore open the 
envelope, scanned the first lines and said quietly to the 
servant: ‘J will ring for you in an hour.” 

When the maid had gone, she smiled a smile of vic- 
tory. ‘The very first words had shown her that here, at 
last, was Mariolle’s declaration of love. He had re- 
sisted much longer than she believed he would, for, dur- 
ing two or three months, she had angled for him with a 
greater display of charm and fascination than she had 
employed for any other man. He seemed suspicious, 
forewarned and forearmed against her insatiable 
coquetry. It had taken many intimate chats in which 
she had called into play all her greatest physical charms, 
all the captivating brilliancy of her mind, and also many 
musical evenings where, filled with the souls of the great 
composers, they had been moved by the same emotion, 
before she read in his eyes the admission that he was 
vanquished. She knew the symptoms well. She had 
so often, with feline skill and wanton curiosity, roused 
this secret and torturing longing in the eyes of the men 
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she had captivated! It amused her to watch them be- 
come more and more enslaved, more and more domi- 
nated by her invincible fascination, to be for them the 
One of all others, the sovereign and capricious Idol! 
It had developed in her slowly, like a latent instinct, the 
instinct of battle and of conquest. During her years of 
married life, a need of reprisals had perhaps sprung into 
being, an obscure desire to give back to men what she 
had received at the hands of one of them, to be the 
strongest, to break their wills and to make them suffer. 
But she was a coquette by nature; and as soon as she 
felt free, she started out in pursuit of admirers as the 
hunter tracks the game. Her heart did not hunger for 
emotion, like the hearts of tender and _ sentimental 
women; she did not seek the sole love of one man, nor 
happiness through a great passion. She only desired 
the adulation, the homage, and the devotion of a multi- 
tude of men. Whoever became a visitor to her house, 
had also to be under the spell of her beauty, and no in- 
tellectual interest attached her very long to anyone who 
resisted her fascination, either because he cared little for 
the game of love, or because he was engaged elsewhere. 
To remain her friend, a man had to be in love with her; 
but, if he was, she showed wonderful attentions, dis- 
played charming consideration to retain all those she 
had captivated. Once a man was admitted within the 
ranks of her admirers, he belonged to her by right of 
conquest. She governed them all with consummate 
skill, according to their faults and qualities and the na- 
ture of their jealousy. 

Those who made too many demands were banished 
for a time and then re-instated after severe conditions 
had been imposed; and she enjoyed this game of fasci« 
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nation to such an extent, that it amused her as much to 
charm old men as young ones. 

It even looked as if she regulated her own affection 
according to the degree of ardor she inspired; the fat 
Fresnel, useless and heavy satellite, remained one of her 
favorites, because of the frenzied passion she knew he 
felt for her. 

She was not totally indifferent to masculine quali- 
ties and she had experienced several infatuations known 
to herself only, which she had choked back when they 
had threatened to become dangerous. 

Each newcomer bringing the novelty of his amorous 
pleadings and unexplored nature, especially if he hap- 
pened to be an artist, whom she knew to possess keener 
refinements, shadings and delicacies of sentiment than 
any other men, had awakened in her the recurring dream 
of a long “‘ liaison’ and a great passion. But, undecided 
and prudent, she had always refused herself until the 
would-be lover had ceased to affect her. She possessed 
also the skeptical eyes of the modern woman, who in a 
few weeks, can strip the greatest man of every shred of 
prestige. As soon as they became infatuated with her, 
they, in the bewilderment into which she threw their 
minds and hearts, forgot to assume their poses and al- 
lowed her to discover that they were all alike, paltry 
creatures that she completely dominated. 

In order that such a perfect woman as she was might 
become attached to a man, he would have to possess ex- 
traordinary merit! } 

However, she was greatly bored. She felt no at- 
traction for society, and took part in its diversions with 
sleepy eyes and an absent mind. Amused only by a 
flirtation or her own aggressive fancies, by a lively 
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curiosity concerning certain things and certain people, 
attaching herself just sufficiently not to become disgusted 
too soon with what she had admired and appreciated, 
and not sufficiently to experience real satisfaction 
through some taste or affection, tormented by her 
nerves and not by desires, deprived of all the absorbing 
interests of simple or ardent souls, she lived in cheerful 
“ennui,” without the faith incident to happiness, thor- 
oughly tired of it all, but imagining herself satisfied. 

She imagined herself satisfied because she thought 
she was the most charming and fortunate of women. 
Proud of her fascination, which she tried on all occa- 
sions, of her irregular beauty, strange and captivating, 
sure of the worth of her intellect, which allowed her to 
divine and to comprehend many things which escaped 
other women, of her wit which was appreciated by so 
many clever men, ignorant of the limits of her mind, she 
believed she was a creature almost unique, a rare pearl, 
— glowing in a commonplace world, which appealed to 
her as monotonous and empty, because she was so su- 
perior to it. 

She never suspected that her own individuality was 
responsible for the continued “‘ ennui” she suffered, but 
only accused others and rendered them responsible for 
her gloomy moods. If they failed to distract and 
amuse her sufficiently, it was because they lacked genuine 
qualities and attractions. 

“Everybody is a bore,’ she declared laughingly. 
“The only tolerable people are those whom I like, solely 
because I do like them.” 

One pleased her especially by finding her peerless. 
Knowing well that success does not come without effort, 
she spared no trouble to please and knew nothing so de- 
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lightful as the homage of eyes that were adoring and of 
hearts that beat at a word. 

She was much astonished at the trouble she had had 
to capture André Mariolle, for she felt, the first time 
they had met, that he liked her. Little by little, she 
had guessed his shy nature, very concentrated and sub- 
tle, and had shown him, in order to triumph over his 
weakness, so much regard, so much preference and nat- 
ural liking, that he had ended by capitulating. 

Especially, had she found him infatuated during the 
last month; he was taciturn and feverish, but rebelled at 
the avowal! Ah! avowals! In her heart, she did not 
like them because, when they were too direct and ex- 
pressive, she was compelled to banish the offender. 
What she loved were discreet manifestations, half-con- 
fidences, veiled allusions, a sort of moral adoration; and 
she displayed exceptional tactfulness and skill to win 
from her admirers this reserve of expression. 

For a month she had been awaiting the decisive words 
from Mariolle’s lips, the clear or veiled phrase, accord- 
ing to the nature of a man, which relieves the oppressed 
heart. 

He had not spoken a word, but he had written. It 
was a long letter: four pages! She held it a long time, 
filled with satisfaction. Finally she lay down on the 
lounge and let her slippers fall upon the floor. Then 
she began to read. She was amazed. He told her 
with serious words, that he did not wish to suffer through 
her any longer, and that he already knew her too well 
to fall a victim to her wiles. In polite sentences, with 
many compliments, through which pierced his love, he 
let her know that he was aware of her dealings with 
men, that he was captivated too, but that he was going 
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to break away from his servitude. He was going away, 
and would take up his wanderings again. 

It was an eloquent and resolute farewell. 

She was surprised in reading and re-reading these four 
pages of tenderly irritated and passionate prose. She 
rose, put on her slippers, and began to walk to and fro, 
with sleeves thrown back and small hands thrust into 
the pockets of her dressing gown. 

Bewildered by this unexpected letter she was think- 
ing: “He really writes very well, it’s sincere and 
touching. He writes better than Lamarthe; it is not so 
theatrical.” 

She had a desire to smoke and went over to the table 
carrying her perfumes, where, in a porcelain box, lay 
her cigarettes; she took one, lit it and walked to the 
mirror in which three young women appeared simul- 
taneously. When she stood quite close to the glass, she 
stopped, made a little bow and smiled approvingly upon 
her reflection. ‘Then she inspected her teeth, her eyes, 
raised her arms, laid her hands on her hips and turned 
sidewise in order to perceive herself in the three panels. 

She stood there some time, delighted with the image 
the glass reflected. A sensual pleasure almost equaling 
that of a man came over her, as she admired the perfec- 
tion of her body, the piquancy of her upturned face. 

Every day she would stand thus before the looking- 
glass; her maid, who had often caught her in this con- 
templation of herself, was wont to say: “ Madame 
looks at herself so much, that she will wear out every 
mirror in the house.” 

But this love of self was the secret of her power over 
men. By dint of admiration for herself and the search 
for everything that could enhance her personal charms, 
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render her grace more potent and her eyes more mys- 
terious, by pursuing every artifice which adorned her in 
her own belief, she had naturally discovered everything 
that would appeal the most to others. 

More beautiful, and more indifferent to her beauty, 
she would not have possessed the fascination that in- 
cited love in almost all the men who were not at the 
outset rebellious to the nature of her power. 

Tiring of her contemplation after a little while, she 
said to her smiling reflection (and it moved its lips to 
repeat): ‘‘ We shall see, my dear sir.” Then, cross- 
ing the boudoir, she sat down in front of her desk. 

This is what she wrote: 


“ Dear Monsieur Mariolle, come to see me to-mor- 
row afternoon at four. I shall be alone, and hope to 
reassure you concerning the imaginary danger you 
dread. 

‘“T call myself your friend, and I will prove to you 
that I am what I claim to be. 

““ MICHELE DE BURNE.” 


What a simple gown she wore when, the next after- 
noon, she greeted André Mariolle! A little gray gown, 
quite simply made, open at the neck, with sleeves that 
molded the arms, a waist that molded the bust and a 
skirt that molded the hips and limbs. 

When he entered, with a grave face, she went to meet 
him with extended hands. He kissed them. They sat 
down and silence for a few moments prevailed between 
them. 

He did not know what to say and waited for her to 
begin. Finally she decided to speak. 
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“Well! Let’s take up the question at once. What 
is the matter? Do you know that you wrote me a very 
insolent letter? ” 

‘‘T know it,” he replied, ‘‘ and I beg your pardon. I 
am, and have always been, excessively, even brutally 
frank, with everybody. I could have gone away with- 
out the unnecessary and rude explanations that I ad- 
dressed to you. But I judged it more loyal to act ac- 
cording to my nature, and rely on your comprehen- 
sion, of which I am sure.” 

In a tone of satisfied pity she resumed: 

“Well, well! What does this folly mean? . . .” 

‘“T would rather not speak of it,” he said. 

But she cut him short, and would not let him con- 
tinue. 

‘““T asked you to come so as to speak of it; and we 
will speak of it until you are quite convinced that you 
do not run any danger whatever.” She began to laugh 
like a schoolgirl and her youthful gown lent a childish 
ring to her voice. 

He stammered: 

‘‘T wrote you the truth, the absolute truth, the truth 
of which I stand in fear.” 

Becoming grave again she said: 

“Yes, I know; all my friends go through it. You 
also wrote that I was a terrible coquette; I admit that I 
am, but nobody dies from it. I even believe that no 
one suffers especially. It is what Lamarthe calls: 
‘the spell;’ you are feeling it now, but it passes off and 
one falls into . . . what shall I call it? 

a chronic state of love, that does not hurt and that I 
keep up in all my friends so that they shall be very de- 


voted and faithful to me. Well? Am I not sincere, 
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and frank and game? Have you known many women 
who would dare to tell a man what I have just told 
you?” 

She had such a funny and determined air about her, 
an air at once so candid and convincing that he could 
not help smiling at her. 

‘All your friends,” he replied, “‘ are men who have 
often been exposed to like perils, even before having 
met you. Seared and burned, they can stand the fire 
to which you submit them; but I have never passed 
through the experience, madame. And for some time 
I have felt that it will be terrible if I allow myself to 
be absorbed by the feeling that is growing in my 
heart.” 

She became suddenly familiar and leaning close to 
him, she clasped her hands about her knees. 

“Listen to me,” she said, ‘‘ I am speaking seriously. 

“It annoys me to lose a friend through a fear which 
I believe is imaginary. You will love me, let us say; 
but the men of to-day do not love women enough to be 
really hurt by it. Believe me. I know them.” 

She paused, then added with the peculiar smile of a 
woman who utters a truth while she believes it to be a 
falsehood. 

“T really have nothing to make a man worship me 
madly. I am too modern. I will be a friend, a nice 
friend, for whom you will feel real affection, but noth- 
ing else, for I will look out for that.” 

With a more serious manner she added: 

“In any case, I warn you that I am incapable of be- 
coming really infatuated with anybody, and that I 
would treat you like the rest, very well, but never bet- 
ter. I hate despots and jealous men. When I was 
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married, I had to endure everything from my husband; 
but from a friend, a mere friend, I do not wish to ac- 
cept any of those tyrannical affections which are the bane 
of cordial relations. You see that I am as nice-as I 
can be and that I talk to you like a comrade without 
withholding anything. Will you try what I have pro- 
posed to you? If it does not work, it will always be 
time enough to go away, no matter how serious your 
case. A lover gone, is a lover cured.” 

He was looking at her, already conquered by her 
voice, her gestures, the whole intoxication of her pres- 
ence, and he muttered, resigned and moved at the 
thought of her proximity. 

“IT accept, madame; and if I suffer, why, it cannot be 
helped! You are certainly worth the suffering.” 

She stopped him. 

“Now, do not let us say any more about it, never 
mention it again.’ And she led the conversation into 
different channels which contained no dangerous ele- 
ment. 

He left her after an hour, feeling tortured, for he 
loved her, and joyful, for she had requested him, and 
he had promised her, not to go away. 


III 


E was tortured, for he loved her. Different 
H from ordinary lovers, to whom the chosen one 
appears surrounded by a halo of perfections, 
he had become attached to her with the wide-open, sus- 
picious and far-seeing eyes of the man who has never 


been completely subjugated. His restless and lazy 
mind, always on the defensive in life, had preserved him 
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from passions. Several flirtations, two short liaisons 
that had died out in “‘ ennui’ and some purchased loves 
that had ended in disgust, composed his emotional past. 
He looked upon women as a necessary convenience for 
those who wanted a home and children, and as a relative 
amusement for those to whom love is a pastime. 

In meeting Mme. de Burne, he had been forewarned 
by the confidences of her friends. What he knew of 
her interested and pleased him, although it also repelled 
him to a certain extent. He did not, in principle, care 
for gamblers who never make good. 

After their first meeting, he had thought her very 
amusing, animated by a peculiar and contagious charm! 
The natural and artificial beauty of this slender, blonde 
woman with arms made to enlace and envelop, and long, 
slender limbs made to flee like a gazelle, with feet so 
little that they left no tracks behind them, seemed to 
him the very symbol of vain hope. What was more, 
he had experienced during his chats with her, a pleasure 
that he never hoped to find in the conversation of any 
society woman. Gifted with a mind full of familiar 
vivaciousness, and caressing sarcasm, she sometimes al- 
lowed herself to drift into sentimental and plastic 
moods, as if beneath all her mocking gayety, there still 
hovered the shadow of the poetical tenderness of her 
ancestors. And it rendered her exquisite. 

She petted him, being desirous of winning him like 
the rest; and he was with her as much as possible. It 
was is if an element emanated from her that drew him 
like a magnet, an element that partook of her glance, 
her speech, her smile, although he often came away with 
a feeling of irritation at what she had said or done. 

The more he felt enveloped by the mysterious fluid 
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by which a woman penetrates and enslaves a man, the 
more he understood her and suffered from her temper- 
ament, which he ardently wished were different. 

But all the things of which he disapproved had surely 
drawn and captivated him, in spite of his reason, more 
than her real qualities. 

Her coquetry, which was so obvious, which, like a 
fan, she opened and closed, in the face of everybody, 
according to the men she liked, her manner of taking 
everything lightly, that he had thought amusing at one 
time and which now seemed threatening; the constant 
desire for distraction, and novelty which mastered her, 
all this exasperated him to such an extent, that he often 
resolved to render his calls few and far between, until 
the time when he would suppress them entirely. 

The next day he was inventing some pretext to call 
on her. What he especially experienced as his infat- 
uation grew, was the insecurity of this love and the cer- 
tainty of future suffering. 

Oh! he was not blinded; he was sinking into this 
sentiment little by little, like a man who lets himself 
drown out of sheer exhaustion, because his craft has cap- 
sized and he is too far from the shore. He knew her 
as well as it was possible to know her, passion having 
developed his insight, and he could not help thinking 
about her all the time. With untiring obstinacy he 
sought to analyze this woman’s soul, this incompre- 
hensible mixture of gayety and disillusion, of reason 
and childishness, of affection and mutability, of contra- 
dictory inclinations, united and codrdinated to form a 
creature abnormal, puzzling and delightful. 

But why did she captivate him so? He asked him- 
self this question over and over and could not reach a 
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satisfactory conclusion, for, with his reflective, observ- 
ing and modest temperament, he should logically have 
sought a woman with all the old-fashioned and peace- 
ful qualities, tender charm and constant devotion, apt 
to insure a man’s happiness. But in this woman he en- 
countered something unexpected; she was one of those 
beings that are the beginning of a generation, that are 
unlike anything one has ever known and that cast 
around them, even through their faults, the evil attrac- 
tion of an awakening. 

After the dreamy, passionate and romantic women 
of the Restoration, appeared the joyous ones of the im- 
perial reign, convinced of Pleasure’s reality; and now 
came a new transformation of the eternal feminine, in 
these ultra-refined, sensitive creatures, with restless, ir- 
resolute souls, who seemed to have passed through all 
the narcotics used to quiet or stimulate the nerves: 
chloroform which deadens the senses, ether and mor- 
phine which dull emotion and produce strange dreams. 

He appreciated in her the charm of a factitious being, 
fashioned and trained to captivate. She was a rare 
‘object de luxe,” exquisite and delicate, that attracted 
the eye and roused the appetite, like some of the expen- 
sive fruits seen in shop windows, that have been ar- 
ranged only for display. 

When he felt absolutely convinced that he was on the 
brink of a precipice, he began to reflect with terror upon 
the dangers of his infatuation. What would become 
of him? How would she act? She would surely act 
as she had probably acted with every one else; she 
would bring him by degrees to the state where a man 
obeys the whims of a woman as a dog follows his 
master’s footsteps, and she would gather him into her 
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fold of more or less prominent admirers. But had she, 
indeed, played this part with everyone? Was there 
not one whom she had loved, really loved, a month, a 
day, an hour, with one of those impulses, instantly sup- 
pressed, which sometimes took possession of her? 

After a reception or dinner, where her admirers had 
become warmed by her presence, he would speak of her 
endlessly, but he soon discovered that they were all dis- 
satisfied, irritated and restless, like men whom no tan- 
gibility has appeased. 

No, she had loved none of these popular idols; and as 
for himself, who was nothing beside them, whose name 
and personality passed unheeded in a crowd, what 
could he be to her? Nothing, nothing, a mere individ- 
ual, a satellite, who, for women of that stamp, becomes 
the commonplace, useful acquaintance, who has no more 
pungency than wine that is diluted with water. 

Had he been a well-known man, he might have ac- 
cepted this role, which his celebrity would have rendered 
less mortifying. But, unknown, he would have none 
of it. And so he bade her farewell. 

When he received her short reply, he felt as if a 
sudden light had broken upon him, and when she made 
him promise that he would not go away, it was like a 
great burden lifted from his soul. 

Several days went by without bringing any change in 
their relations; but, after the reaction that follows crises 
had died out, he felt his desire for her grow greater 
than ever before. He had resolved never to mention 
the subject to her, but he had not promised not to write; 
sO, one evening, when sleep would not be wooed, he sat 
down involuntarily at his desk and began to express his 
feelings on paper. It quieted him; it seemed as if his 
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anguish grew less acute and he was finally able to retire 
and to sleep. 

On awakening the next morning, he re-read the few 
pages he had written, thought them sufficiently passion- 
ate, addressed them, and mailed them late at night so 
that she would receive them early the following day. 

He thought she would not take exception to a few 
written pages; the most severe women have infinite in- 
dulgence for sincere love-letters. And these letters, 
when written by trembling hands, with eyes filled with 
a dear image, have an irresistible power over the most 
stubborn hearts. 

Late that afternoon, he called on her, to see how she 
would receive him and what she might say. He found 
M. de Pradon sitting with his daughter, smoking cig- 
arettes. He often spent hours with her, for he treated 
her more like a fascinating woman, than like a daughter. 
She had infused into their relation and their affection, a 
bit of the homage she rendered herself and which she 
exacted from those around her. 

When she saw Mariolle, her face glowed with 
pleasure. She held out her hand spontaneously and 
her smile said clearly: “I like you very much.” 

Mariolle hoped that M. de Pradon would soon take 
his departure. But he remained. Although he knew 
his daughter, and had long ceased to suspect her, so un- 
sexed did she appear to him, still he watched her with a 
curious, restless attention. He wished to know if this 
new friend had any chance of lasting success, what he 
was, what merits he possessed. Would he simply be a 
passing fancy, like so many others, or would he become 
a permanent member of the little circle? 

So M. de Pradon remained, and Mariolle realized 
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at once that he would not be able to get rid of him. He 
decided to make the best of the situation and even tried 
to captivate him if he could, thinking that kindliness 
or even neutrality was better, in this case, than ani- 
mosity. He exerted himself and was entertaining, 
cheerful and bright, without any of the poses of a 
suitor. She was pleased, and inwardly thought: ‘‘ At 
least he’s a good actor and not a fool.” 

And M. de Pradon thought: “ Here is a delightful 
man who does not seem to have let my little girl turn 
his head, like the rest of them.” 

When Mariolle took leave of them, they were both 
charmed with him. But he left the house with a dis- 
satisfied, restless feeling in his heart. When he was 
with this woman he suffered intensely from the way she 
had made him a slave to her wiles, knowing as he did, 
that he would knock on her heart in vain, like a pris- 
oner who uselessly pounds on the iron door of his cell. 

He was sure of belonging to her without a question, 
sure that he could not escape his fate, so he resolved to 
be crafty, patient, tenacious and dissimulated, to 
conquer her through his adoration of her, through the 
servitude to which he would voluntarily submit. 

His letter had flattered her. He would write again, 
and he wrote. Nearly every night when he came home, 
at the time when the mind, excited by the happenings of 
the day, enlarges everything which interests and absorbs 
it, he would sit down at his desk, and pour out his soul to 
her. ‘The poetical germ that so many lazy men let die 
within themselves, grew under the spell this woman 
cast. By expressing his love daily in ways which were 
constantly diverse, his ardor become more and more im- 
passioned. He thought all day long, and when night 
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came, he found irresistible expressions that sprang from 
his fevered brain like sparks of fire. He blew on the 
flame of his desire till it grew to be a conflagration, for 
really passionate love-letters are often more dangerous 
to the writer than to her who receives them. 

By keeping himself in this constant state of intoxica- 
tion, by warming his blood with words, and giving up 
his soul to this one thought, he ended by losing the 
sense of reality concerning Mme. de Burne. 

He ceased to perceive her as she had appeared to him 
in the beginning, and only saw her through the lyrism of 
his language; so that all the things he wrote became as 
so many truths to him. The daily idealization he in- 
dulged in, transformed her into what he desired she 
should be. His past resistance melted before the un- 
deniable affection she showed him. At this time, al- 
though they had said nothing, she certainly preferred 
him to the others and took no trouble to conceal the fact. 
So he thought, with a sort of hopeful dementia, that she 
might end by loving him. 

She felt with naive joy the seduction of his letters, 
No man had ever cherished and flattered her to such 
an extent, and with such silent reserve. No one had 
ever had the delightful idea to present to her, on the 
small silver tray that her maid brought to her bedside 
every morning, a little breakfast of sentiment contained 
in an envelope. And what was so pleasing, was that 
he never mentioned it, appearing to ignore it himself 
and remaining in her drawing-room the most reserved 
friend of all. Never did he allude in the slightest way 
to the love which he showered upon her. 

Of course she had received many love letters in her 
life, but they were very different from these. They 
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were less reserved, more pressing and more like sum- 
mons. During three months, the three months the 
spell lasted, Lamarthe had sent her many letters, letters 
of an infatuated writer who expresses his passion as 
perfectly as possible. In her desk, stowed away in a 
special drawer, were scores of these letters, full of 
charm and wit, that the novelist, really very much in 
love, had written her, until the last hope of success 
withered in his heart. Mariolle’s were totally differ- 
ent. They revealed such energetic concentration, such 
sincerity, such complete submission and lasting devo- 
tion, that she received them with more pleasure than 
she had ever felt. 

Her friendship for the man himself grew apace. 
She invited him as often as she could, inasmuch as he 
exhibited the greatest discretion and seemed to ignore, 
when they were together, that he had ever touched a 
sheet of paper to tell her of his adoration. She thought 
the situation was original, worthy of a novel, and the 
deep satisfaction of having a man so entirely devoted 
to her, produced a sort of liking that prejudiced her in 
his favor. 

Until now, in every heart she had captured, she felt, 
in spite of her vanity, that other preoccupations held a 
place; she discovered and noted in them powerful in- 
terests that had nothing whatever to do with her. Jeal- 
ous of music with Massival, of literature with Lamarthe, 
of one thing or the other, dissatisfied with the half- 
triumphs she obtained, powerless to drive everything 
before her in the souls of these men of ambition, whose 
profession is a tyrannical mistress, whom nothing in the 
world can dethrone, she, for the first time in her life, 
had met a man to whom she was everything. At least 
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he told her that she was. Fresnel, alone, certainly 
loved her as much as Mariolle. But then he was 
Fresnel. She knew that no one had ever been so en- 
tirely possessed by her; and her selfish gratitude toward 
the man who gave her this triumph had all the appear- 
ances of affection. She had grown to need him, to 
need his glance, his presence, his domestication. If her 
vanity was less flattered than by the others, the sov- 
ereign exigencies that are a part of the body and soul of 


a coquette, the wanton instinct of domination were — 


flattered more. 

Like a country which is being conquered, she slowly 
entered his life by a succession of small invasions that 
became more numerous each day. She organized fetes, 
theater parties, dinners, in his honor; she dragged him 
around after her with the pride of a conqueror. She 
could not do without him, or rather, without his slavish 
devotion. 

He obeyed her every caprice, happy in the thought 
of her friendship; basked in the light of her eyes, the 
sweetness of her voice and smile; and lived in a mad 


whirl of love and desire that scorched him like a burn- 
ing flame. 


PART SECOND 


I 


ARIOLLE had just arrived at the apart- 
ment. He sat down in the drawing-room 
and waited, for she was out, although she had 


telegraphed him that morning to come to her. 
Her drawing-room, in which everything pleased him, 


oi- 
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in which he delighted to be, produced nevertheless a 
feeling of oppression within him whenever he was alone 
in it. So he rose and walked up and down, obsessed 
by the fear that something might happen to prevent 
their meeting and postpone it to the following day. 

The sound of carriage wheels in the street below 
gave him a joyful start and when the doorbell rang his 
fears vanished as if by magic. 

She came into the room with her hat on, a thing she 
never did, and went up to him in a hurried, happy way. 

‘“‘T have news for you,” she announced. 

“What is it, madame?” 

She looked at him and laughed. 

“Why, I am going out of town for a few days.” 

His face fell. 

“How pleased you seem to tell me this,’’ he stam- 
mered. 

“Yes. Sit down and I will tell you all about it. 
You know, or you do not know, that M. Valsaci, my 
poor mother’s brother, a civil engineer, has a villa at 
Avranches where he spends most of his life with his 
wife and children and where he pursues his profession. 
We go to see them every summer; this year, I did not 
want to go; but he got angry and made a painful scene. 
In regard to this, I want to tell you that my father is 
very jealous of you, and makes scenes, too, for he thinks 
that I am compromising myself with you. You will 
have to see me less frequently. But do not worry, I 
will arrange matters. So papa scolded me and made 
me promise that I would spend ten days or perhaps 
two weeks at Avranches. We leave Tuesday morning. 
What do you say to it?” 

“I say that it breaks my heart,” replied Mariolle. 
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“Ts that all?” she demanded. 

‘What else can I say? I cannot prevent it.” 

“Don’t you think we can arrange something?” 

‘Why « . = (nO p08 tr 7 eee aca soe 
know. Do you?” 

“Yes I have anidea. Avranches is quite near Mont 
Saint-Michel. Do you know Mont Saint-Michel?” 

‘“ No, madame.” 

‘Well then, supposing that next Friday you have the 
sudden inspiration to go and visit that marvelous place. 
You can stop over at Avranches, take a walk in the 
Public Gardens on Saturday night, and meet me quite 
casually. Of course, papa will make a face, but I don’t 
care. I will plan an excursion to the abbey for the 
next day. Be enthusiastic, be as nice as you know how 
to be. Captivate my aunt and invite us all to dinner 
at the inn where we shall stop. We will spend the 
night at the inn and you and I will not have to separate 
before the next day. You can go back by Saint-Malo, 
and a week later, I will be in Paris. Isn’t that well 
thought out and am I not nice to you?” 

In an impulse of gratitude he murmured: 

“You are everything I care for in the world.” 

yoonhis ey aeeeeshercaid: 

They looked at each other for a few seconds, she 
smilingly, with the light of sincere affection in her eyes, 
and he sullenly, with tense features. He felt like roll- 
ing at her feet, biting her dress, screaming and letting 
her see what he did not have the power to put into 
words, what filled him from his head to his feet, his 
soul as well as his body, what was inexpressibly painful 
because he could give it no utterance: his love, his ter- 
rible and entrancing love. 
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But she understood him without words, just as a 
marksman feels that his bullet has hit the center of the 
target. There was nothing but herself in this man. He 
belonged to her more than she belonged to herself. 
She was satisfied and consequently she thought him de- 
lightful. 

She remarked good-humoredly : 

“So it’s settled. We will take this trip.” 

“Why yes, madame, it’s settled,’ he stammered in 
an unsteady voice. 

Then after another pause she continued: 

“* T cannot retain you any longer to-day. I only came 
back to tell you about my trip, for I leave the day after 
to-morrow! All to-morrow is taken up with engage- 
ments and [ still have five or six errands to attend to be- 
fore dinner.” 

He rose at once and took leave, although he felt a 
tightening of the heart at her summary dismissal. 

He spent four of the longest days of his life, be- 
tween the time he bade her good-bye and the morning 
he took the train for Avranches. He hardly slept the 
night before his departure, so excited was he by the 
prospect of the trip. His darkened, silent room, 
through which passed the occasional rattle of a belated 
“ fiacre,’’ oppressed him like a prison. As soon as 
dawn gleamed through the drawn curtains, he jumped 
out of bed, opened his window and glanced at the sky. 
He was haunted by the dread that it might rain. But 
the sky was clear. A slight mist enveloped all things, 
a sign of prospective heat. He dressed quickly and was 
ready two hours before the time set for his departure; 
and, for fear his man might not be able to get him a 
cab, he sent him out before he had finished breakfast. 
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~ At last he was on his way to the station, but when he 

reached the gare de Montparnasse, he found out that 
he was ahead of time and would have to wait forty min- 
utes before the train pulled out. There was only one 
empty compartment and he hired it so as to be alone 
with his thoughts. When the train started and he felt 
the regular, swift motion of the wheels over the smooth 
tracks, his ardor, instead of diminishing, grew more in- 
tense and he experienced the silly, childlike desire to 
push with all his might against the wall of the compart- 
ment to increase the locomotive’s speed. 

For a long while he sat motionless, absorbed by his 
thoughts and paralyzed by hope; then little by little, 
after the train had passed Argentan his eyes were at- 
tracted to the Normandy scenery. 

It was toward the end of July, the season when the 
earth sends forth its greatest vigor, when the trees and 
pastures glow with full strength. In all the enclosures 
separated by high walls of foliage, large oxen and 
spotted cows, russet steers with wide foreheads, stood 
looking over the fences or nibbling the short grass. 
Great orchards of apple-trees, large pastures sur- 
rounded by trees of various kinds, whose thick tops 
glistened in the sun, followed one after the other in 
quick succession. Brooks glided noiselessly past pop- 
lars and weeping willows; and Mariolle, enchanted, let 
his gaze wander over this great fertile orchard inhabited 
by armies of sleek cattle. 

When he changed cars at the Fontigny station, his 
impatience came back to him with a rush, and during 
the last forty minutes he spent on the train, he fre- 
quently glanced at his watch. Every now and then he 
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looked out of the window, and finally he perceived, 
perched on the top of a hill, the town where She was 
waiting for him. They were late and only an hour 
separated him from the time when he was to meet her, 
by chance, in the public promenade. 

He stepped into a hotel ’bus and the ascent to 
Avranches began. The town from a distance looked 
like a fortified castle. Seen at close range, it was an 
old and pretty Norman city with small, regular houses, 
grouped close together, and wearing an air of medieval] 
arrogance and modest homeliness. 

As soon as Mariolle had deposited his grip in the 
room assigned to him, he asked the way to the “ gardin 
Botanique ” and started out rapidly, although he was in 
advance of the hour named. He secretly hoped that 
she might also be in advance. 

Arriving at the gate, he saw that the garden was 
empty or nearly so. ‘Three old men were taking an air- 
ing, and a family of young English girls and boys, with 
thin legs, were playing under the eye of a watchful gov- 
erness. 

Mariolle with beating heart, walked up and down the 
paths. He reached a long alley of elm trees that cut 
the garden in twain and formed a dome of thick green 
foliage overhead; he walked along until he had almost 
reached a terrace overlooking the horizon when sud- 
denly his thoughts were abruptly turned from the One 
who had brought him there. 

From the coast on which he was standing, stretched 
a wonderful desert of sand that mingled in the distance 
with the sea and the sky. A river pursued its course 
over the unbroken surface, and under the flaming sky, 

xA—4 
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pools of clear water studded the beach with luminous 
spots, that seemed like holes opened on an interior fir- 
mament. 

In the center of this tawny desert, wet with the re- 
ceding tide, loomed, at about twelve or fifteen miles 
from the shore, a monumental rock, a weird and fan- 
tastic pyramid surmounted by a cathedral. 

Its only neighbor on these immense wastes was a 
rounded, arid cliff, crouching on the moving sands: 
Tombelaine. 

Farther away, near the bluish line of the ocean, were 
other rocks, partly submerged, and the eye, following 
the horizon, discovered to the right the vast expanse of 
verdant Normandy. It looked as if entire nature were 
offering herself to the gaze of man in all her splendor, 
power, freshness and grace; and the eye wandered from 
the green forests and pastures, to the rocky mountain 
that squatted alone, like some gothic monster, upon the 
sands. 

The strange delight that had often taken possession 
of Mariolle, when confronted by the surprises that un- 
explored lands hold for the tourist, came over him so 
- suddenly, before this wonderful picture, that he stood 
rooted to the spot absolutely forgetful of his passion. 
But at the sound of a distant bell, he turned around, his 
brain in a turmoil at the thought of their meeting. 
The garden was almost deserted. The English chil- 
dren had gone away. Only the three old men were 
still walking slowly up and down the paths. She would 
arrive in a very short while. He would see her ad- 
vance toward him along one of the roads that led to this 
beautiful terrace. He would recognize her form and 


her smile and he would hear her voice. What happi- 
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ness! What bliss! He felt as if she were quite near, 
though invisible, her thoughts directed to him and her 
heart going out to him. 

All at once he uttered a slight exclamation of joy. 
A blue sunshade appeared above a clump of bushes in 
the distance. No doubt it was she. A little boy roll- 
ing a hoop emerged from one of the alleys followed by 
two ladies—he recognized her immediately — and 
two men: her father and a stranger. She was dressed 
in pale blue like a Summer sky. Ah! he recognized 
her from afar, though still unable to distinguish 
her features; he did not dare step forward to meet 
her, because he knew he would blush and stammer 
and be unable to explain the coincidence to M. de 
Pradon. 

He started in their direction, however, with his field. 
glass held to his eyes, apparently absorbed in the con- 
templation of the scenery. It was she who called to 
him without even taking the trouble to feign astonish- 
ment. 

“How do you do, monsieur Mariolle,” she cried. 
*Isn’t this beautiful? ” 

Slightly flustered by her direct tone, he cast about 
for some fitting remark. 

“Ah! What luck to have met you here, madame! 
I have always wanted to explore this delightful region.” 

‘“* And you chose the time when I am here,” she re- 
plied with a smile. ‘‘ That is very nice of you.” 

Then she presented him. 

“A dear friend of mine, M. Mariolle; my aunt, 
Mme. Valsaci; my uncle, who builds bridges.” 

After these greetings, M. de Pradon and Mariolle 
shook hands coldly and the walk was resumed. 
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She placed him between herself and her aunt, after 
throwing him a rapid glance, one of those glances that 
spell surrender. 

“What do you think of the place?” she inquired. 

“T think I have never seen anything more beautiful,” 
he replied. 

“Ah! had you spent several days here, as I have,” 
she continued, ‘‘ you would know how it captivates one. 
It is impossible to express its charm. The coming and 
going of the breakers on the beach, the restless water 
which rolls over the sands twice a day so fast that a 
galloping horse could not flee before it, the extraor- 
dinary spectacle the sky gives us free, why, I tell you, it 
makes me feel wonderfully. I am quite beside myself. 
Isngeethatiso;eAuntr.” 

Mme. Valsaci, an elderly, distinguished woman, with 
gray hair, the respected wife of the chief engineer, 
acknowledged that she had never before seen her niece 
in such a state of enthusiasm. ‘Then after a pause, she 
added: | 

“It is not very surprising, though, when one thinks 
that she has only seen and admired stage settings.” 

“But,” replied Mme. de Burne, “I go to Trouville 
and to Dieppe every year.” 

The older woman laughed: 

‘One goes to Trouville and to Dieppe to meet one’s 
friends. The Ocean is only there to bathe and rendez- 
vous.” 

She said it in a very simple manner and perhaps with- 
out maliciousness. 

They started toward the terrace which always at- 
tracted visitors. The setting sun seemed to spread a 


golden veil behind the tall Abbey which loomed black 
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against the glorious sky. But Mariolle had eyes only 
for the blonde apparition at his side, enveloped in a 
cloud of filmy blue. Never had she appeared so at- 
tractive, so fascinating. She was changed, although he 
could not tell how and seemed to cast about her a de- 
lightful sensation of freshness that emanated from her 
skin, her eyes, her hair, and her soul, too. ‘‘ It must 
be this wonderful place,” he thoraht, and understood 
and loved her better than ever before. 

They walked along silently, because he was at loss 
for words, and the contact of her dress and arm, the 
language of their eyes, annihilated him so completely 
that he felt as if this woman had killed his personality, 
absorbed his entity so that he was little more than a liv- 
ing desire, appeal and adoration. She had suppressed 
his individuality as one burns a letter. 

She did not fail to perceive the absolute victory she 
had gained; and moved by her triumph and the wonder- 
ful influence of the surroundings, she murmured with 
downcast eyes: 

‘““T am very glad to see you!” 

She immediately added: 

‘* How long are you going to be here?” 

“Two days,” he answered, “if to-day can be taken 
into account.” 

Then he turned to the aunt and remarked: 

‘“‘ Would Mme. Valsaci do me the honor of consent- 
ing to spend a day at Mont Saint-Michel, with her 
husband? ” 

Mme. de Burne answered for her relatives: 

‘‘T will not permit them to refuse,” she said, ‘‘ as we 
have had the luck to meet you here.” 

Mme. Valsaci added: 
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“We shall be delighted, monsieur, on the condition 
that you dine with us this evening.” 

He bowed his acceptance. 

A sudden delirious joy came over him, similar to the 
joy that one feels when what one has most ardently de- 
sired is about to take place. What had he obtained? 
What new circumstance had entered his life? None, 
and yet he felt overwhelmed by the happiness of a mys- 
terious presentiment. They remained on the terrace 
until the sun went down in order to enjoy to the last 
the wonderful spectacle of the dark Mount looming » 
against the brilliant sky. 

Then they set out toward the Valsaci’s villa, that was 
built on the outskirts of the town, in the center of a 
fine garden overlooking the bay. 

Wishing to be discreet, and secretly dismayed by the 
cold and almost hostile manner of M. de Pradon, 
Mariolle soon took leave. 

When he raised Mme. de Burne’s hand to his lips, 
she murmured twice in a peculiar tone: ‘‘ Until to- 
morrow.” 

As soon as he had gone, M. and Mme. Valsaci, who 
had long ago acquired provincial habits, suggested that 
they should all retire for the night. 

“ Very well,” said Mme. de Burne, ‘“ but I am going 
to take a little walk in the garden.” 

“TI will go with you, said her father. They went 
out together and began to walk up and down the moon- 
lit alleys of the garden. After a long silence M. de 
Pradon turned to his daughter. 

‘My dear child,” he said and his voice was lowered 


almost to a whisper, “‘ I hope you will admit that I have 
never bothered you with advice.” 
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She felt what was coming and prepared for the 
attack, 

‘IT beg your pardon, papa,” she replied, ‘‘ you have 
given me some.” 

pekjave 1?” 

«e Yes.”’ 

‘Some advice concerning your mode of life?” 

“Yes, and some very bad advice. And I have firmly 
resolved in case you should offer any more, never to fol- 
low it.” 

‘What did I advise you to do?” 

“To marry M. de Burne. It proved that you 
lacked insight and judgment, and knowledge of man- 
kind in general and of your daughter in particular.” 

He was silent for a moment, feeling astonished and 
embarrassed, then he slowly said: 

‘“ Yes, I made a mistake that time. But I am sure 
that I am not mistaken in the parental advice I am go- 
ing to offer you now.” 

“Well, let me hear it. I will take what I need 
of it.” 

‘You are compromising yourself.” 

She laughed a little constrainedly. 

“With M. Mariolle, I suppose,” she said. 

“Yes, with M. Mariolle,” he replied. 

“You forget,” she continued, “that I have already 
compromised myself with M. Georges de Maltry, with 
M. Massival, with M. Gaston de Lamarthe, and a 
dozen others, of whom you were jealous, for I can’t 
have a nice and devoted friend without the whole flock 
becoming furious, you the very first, you whom Nature 
bestowed upon me to enact the role of father and gen- 
eral manager.” 
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“No, no,” he replied quickly, ‘‘ you have never com- 
promised yourself with anyone. On the contrary, you 
have always displayed a great deal of tact in the 
handling of your friends.” 

‘“My dear papa,” she continued boldly, “I am no 
longer a little girl, and I promise you that I will no 
more compromise myself with M. Mariolle, than with 
the others; do not fear. I’ll admit, however, that I 
asked him to come here. I think he is a delightful, 
intelligent man, and much less selfish than the others. 
That was also your opinion, until the day you thought 
you discovered that I showed a slight preference for 
him! Oh! you are not as clever as you think! I know 
you, too, and I could tell you lots of things if I wanted 
to. So, as I like M. Mariolle very well, I thought it 
would be nice to take this little trip together and that 
it would be silly, when there is absolutely no danger, to 
deprive oneself of anything amusing. And I run no 
risk of being compromised when you are with me.” 

She was frankly laughing by this time, for she felt 
that each word struck home, and that she had silenced 
him by her references to his jealousy which she had 
discovered long ago and which amused a secret side of 
her coquetry. 

M. de Pradon remained silent. He was irritated 
and embarrassed, feeling instinctively that, under his 
paternal solicitude, she knew lurked a mysterious ran- 
cor the origin of which he did not care to probe. 

She spoke at last. * 

“Do not fear. It is quite natural to take a trip to 
Mont Saint-Michel at this time of the year, with my 
uncle, my aunt, you, my father, and a friend. Besides, 
nobody will know it. And if anybody should hear of 
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it, they can’t say a word about it. When we return to 
Paris, I will make this friend go back to his accustomed 
place.” 

‘Very well,” replied M. de Pradon; “‘ let us act as if 
I had not mentioned it.” 

They walked on. After a while M. de Pradon said: 

“Shall we go in? I am tired and want to go to 
bed.” 

‘““No, I am going to stay out a little longer. The 
night is so beautiful.” 

“Do not go too far from the house,” he muttered. 
“One never knows whom one may meet.” 

“Oh, [ll stay within earshot.” 

“Well then, good-night, my child.” He imprinted 
a rapid kiss on her brow and went into the house. 

She walked to a little rustic bench beneath an oak 
tree. The night was warm, filled with the pungent 
odor of the fields and the sea, and a slight mist hovered 
over the bay and veiled the full moon. The mist 
glided like pale smoke over the downs which were now 
surely covered by the rising tide. 

Michele de Burne, her hands clasping her knees, her 
eyes gazing into space, was trying to fathom the mists 
of her soul, as impenetrable and pale as those of the 
downs. 

How many times in Paris, sitting in front of her 
looking-glass, had she asked herself these questions: 
What do I care for? What do I desire? What do I 
hope for? What do I want? What am I? 

Aside from the pleasure of being herself, and the de- 
sire to please, which she really keenly enjoyed, she had 
never, in all her life, felt anything in her heart but 
rapidly extinguished curiosity. She knew herself, for 
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the habit of gazing at, and studying her form and fea- 
tures, had also brought to her a knowledge of her soul. 
Until now she had been resigned to the fact that she 
could only feel the vaguest kind of interest in things 
that moved other people. And still, every time that 
she had felt within herself a budding affection for some- 
one, every time a rival sought to carry off a man for 
whom she cared, and, rousing her feminine instincts, 
had sent a thrill of attachment through her veins, she 
had experienced in these false alarms an emotion far 
greater than the mere pleasure of success. But it never 
lasted. Why? She grew tired, or disgusted; perhaps 
her vision was too clear. Everything about a man that 
attracted her in the beginning, everything that had agi- 
tated, moved and captivated her, soon appeared old, 
commonplace and tiresome. They were all too much 
alike, without ever being exactly similar; and not one 
had yet appeared gifted with the nature and qualities 
necessary to thoroughly awaken her. 

Why was it thus? Was it their fault, or did the 
fault belong to her? Did they lack what she was look- 
ing for, or did she lack the capacity to love? Does 
one love because one happens to meet a being who 
seems to have been created for you, or does one love 
simply because one was born with the faculty to love? 
Sometimes, she believed that the hearts of people had: > 
arms like their bodies, to draw and to hold, to press 
and to clasp, and that her own heart was armless; it 
only had eyes. 

One often heard of men, of superior men, falling 
desperately in love with unworthy women, women with- 
out value, wit or even beauty? How, and why? By 
what mystery? After all, the crisis was not due to a 
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providential dispensation, but only to a germ people 
carried within themselves and which suddenly devel- 
oped. She had listened to confidences, had surprised 
secrets and had even seen, with her own eyes, the won- 
derful transfiguration that comes over a being when 
love blossoms in his soul. She had reflected a great 
deal upon these things. 

In society, in the continual round of calls and teas 
and gossip, she had several times discovered with aston- 
ished and incredulous envy, women and men in whom 
something wonderful had undoubtedly taken place. It 
did not manifest itself flagrantly, openly, but the rest- 
less intuition of her nature felt and divined it. In their 
smile and in their eyes especially, something inexpressi- 
bly happy could be noticed, a bliss of the soul that com- 
municated itself to the flesh. 

Without knowing why, these people angered her. 
Lovers always had annoyed her; and she inwardly 
classed as contempt the deep and dull irritation that 
people who really loved excited within her. She could 
recognize them with wonderful intuition and prompt- 
ness. Often had she scented and unveiled “ liaisons ” 
before society had even suspected their existence. 

When she thought of the tender happiness which the 
existence of another being sometimes produces in us, she 


_. felt incapable of ever experiencing it. And yet, how 


many times, tired of everything and dreaming of unat- 
tainable things, tormented by the constant desire for 
change and novelty which was perhaps only a vague 
and undefined longing for affection, had she wished that 
she might meet a man who would be able to bring 
about, if only for a little while, the intoxicating excite- 
ment of body and soul which must lend such an ecstatic 
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charm to existence! Not only had she desired to meet 
such a man, but she had even looked for him, with her 
indolent activity that did not linger long over anything. 

All her budding infatuations for men considered 
superior, men who had dazzled her a little while, had 
ended in disappointment and disillusion. She expected 
too much from their natures and their characters, their 
delicacies and qualities. With each one she had been 
compelled to realize that the faults of great men are 
often more prominent than their accomplishments, that 
talent is a special gift, like strong eyes or a good stom- 
ach, and that it has no special reference or relation to 
the other personal qualifications of a man, which render 
friendship desirable and pleasant. 

But, since she had met Mariolle, something else at- 
tached her to him. However, did she love him, truly 
love him? Without a reputation, without a well-known 
name, he had won her by his affection, his tenderness, 
his intellect and all the real and tangible attractions of 
his person. He had won her, for she thought of him 
continually, constantly desired his presence and no other 
human being was so necessary, agreeable and congenial 
to her. Was that what is termed love? 

She did not feel that flame in her soul which she ex- 
pected, but she experienced for the first time a sincere 
wish to be more to this man than a mere friend. Did 
she love him? Does love mean that a man must appear 
surrounded by a halo, must be different and superior to 
all others, and filled with exceptional attractions, or 
does it simply mean that you merely must like him very 
much and be unable to get along without him? 

In the latter case, she loved him, or very nearly 
loved him. After reflecting deeply on the matter, she 
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was able to say to herself: ‘Yes, I love him, but I 
lack enthusiasm; it’s the fault of my disposition.” 

Yet, had she not felt some enthusiasm, a little while 
ago, when she saw him coming toward her in the garden 
at Avranches? For the first time in her life she had 
experienced that inexpressible something which impels 
us toward another being; she had felt a genuine pleas- 
ure in having him near her, devoured with love, while 
they watched the sun set behind the Mont Saint-Michel 
like in a fairy story. Was not love a sort of legend, 
too, that some believed in and others ended by believing 
in, because they thought about it so much? Would 
she end by believing in it, too? She had felt a peculiar 
and sensuous desire to put her head on this man’s 
shoulder, to be close to him, to seek the complete com- 
munion of souls which can never be found, and to give 
him what one offers in vain and always keeps back; the 
inner chamber of her soul. 

Yes, she had felt attracted to this man and still felt 
so. It would be sufficient, perhaps, to abandon her- 
self to the feeling, in order to have it grow into infatua- 
tion. She resisted and reasoned too much, she told 
herself. Would it not be lovely, to walk with him 
some night like this along the banks of the river, and, 
as a reward for all his passion, to offer him her lips 
now and then? 

A window was thrown open in the villa. She turned 
her head. It was her father trying to discover her in 
the dark. 

“‘ Haven’t you gone to bed, yet?” she called to him. 

“‘ If you don’t come in you will catch cold,” he re- 
plied. 

She arose and re-entered the house. ‘Then, when she 
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had reached her own room, she drew back the curtains 
and looked at the bay where the mist that had gathered 
had grown paler under the moonlight and she felt as 
if the mist in her heart had also melted away under 
the warmth of a new tenderness. 

She slept well and had to be awakened by the maid 
the next morning, for they were to start early for Mont 
Saint-Michel to be in time for luncheon. 

A large carriage came for them. MHearing the. 
wheels on the gravel, she leaned out of the window, 
and instantly encountered André Mariolle’s eyes di- 
rected toward her. Her heart beat wildly against her 
breast. She noted with surprise and a feeling of 
oppression, the strange and novel sensation of the organ 
that sends the blood bounding through one’s veins at 
the sight of some dear one. As on the previous even- 
ing, she asked herself: ‘‘ Am I going to love him?” 

Then, when she went down and saw how depressed, 
how desperately love-sick he was, she felt a genuine 
longing to open her arms and yield her lips to him. 

They exchanged a look that made him grow pale 
with happiness. 

The carriage started. It was a beautiful Summer 
morning, filled with the voices of birds and the youth 
of the year. After driving down the hill, and crossing 
the river, they turned into a badly kept road that led 
through some small villages. After a long silence, 
Mme. de Burne began to tease her uncle about the con- 
dition of the road; it was sufficient to break the ice and 
the gayety that seemed to hover in the atmosphere com- 
municated itself to the little party. 

As they emerged from a hamlet, the beach suddenly 
re-appeared, no longer tawny as on the previous after- 
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noon, but covered with a sheet of shining water that 
hid everything, even the road, according to what the 
coachman told them. 

Then, for one hour, the horses were put on a walk to 
give the tide time to return to the Ocean. 

The walls of oak and elm-trees which surrounded the 
farms they passed, constantly hid from view the outline 
of the Abbey. Here and there, they caught a glimpse 
of it through the trees, looming larger and closer as they 
proceeded. The hot sun threw ruddy tints on the gran- 
ite cathedral standing on its pedestal of rock. 

Michéle de Burne and André Mariolle gazed at it 
and then at one another, mingling the emotion of their 
hearts with the poetry of the beautiful July morning. 

The conversation was general and friendly. Mme. 
Valsaci told tragic stories of accidents and described 
some dramas of the treacherous sand that draws men to 
their death. MM. Valsaci took up the defense of the 
bank that many artists had attacked, and lauded its ad- 
vantages in having established constant communication 
with the Mount. Suddenly the carriage stopped. 
The Ocean had submerged the road. It was nothing 
to speak of, only a thin sheet of water on the stony 
ground, but they felt that here and there ditches might 
be encountered, and that it would be safer to wait. 

“Oh! it recedes quickly,” said M. Valsaci, and he 
pointed to the road where the thin sheet of water was 
already leaving the stones, drawn away by some power- 
ful and mysterious force. ‘They got out in order to ex- 
amine at close range this mysterious departure of the 
water, and followed it step by step. Already green 
spots were appearing here and there on the beach, en- 
larging, spreading, forming islands. Soon the islands 
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grew to look like little continents separated by tiny 
oceans; and then, the whole beach was suddenly cleared 
and the tide rushed out toward the sea. 

It looked like a silver veil being dragged over the 
sand, an immense and ragged veil, that exposed the 
naked, greenish prairies without showing the golden 
sands that succeeded them. 

The party had returned to the carriage and everybody 
was standing up in order to see the phenomenon. AI- 
though the road was nearly dry, the horses were made 
to walk and, as the carriage bumped over a rough place 
here and there, Mariolle suddenly felt Mme. de Burne’s 
shoulder pressing against his own. At first he thought 
that mere chance had brought about this pressure; but 
she did not draw away, and each jolt of the carriage 
sent a thrill through the spot where her arm rested and 
threw him into a state of almost uncontrollable excite- 
ment. He did not dare look at her; he felt paralyzed 
with joy at this unexpected familiarity and his thoughts 
were in a turmoil similar to those of a drunken man. 
“Is it possible? Can it be possible? Are we both 
losing our heads?” 

Soon the horses started to trot and the party re- 
sumed their seats. Then Mariolle experienced a sud- 
den, imperious and strange desire to be amiable to M. 
de Pradon and began to converse with him, displaying 
a flattering interest in the older man’s opinions. Near- 
ly as susceptible to flattery as his daughter, M. de 
Pradon permitted himself to be captivated and soon 
his face was wreathed in smiles. 

They had reached the sand bank and were bound for 
the Mount that loomed at the end of the straight road. 
The little river of Pontorson flowed on the left; on the 
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right, pastures covered with short grass took the place 
of sweating, salty downs. 

The great cathedral loomed against the blue sky, its 
top distinctly outlined in every detail with its spires and 
turrets, grinning gargoyles, and hideous gothic monsters 
which the superstitious faith of our ancestors attached 
to their sanctuaries. 

It was nearly one o’clock when the party reached the 
hotel, where luncheon had been ordered in advance. 
The landlady was not ready, however, and they had to 
wait again. So they sat down to their meal rather late 
in the afternoon and consequently with a hearty appe- 
tite. Champagne was ordered and the cold, sparkling 
liquid immediately put life into the party. 

Everybody felt comfortable and satisfied and two 
hearts were very close to happiness. Toward the end 
of the meal, when the animation produced by the wine 
and the pleasure of congenial company had developed 
in them a sensation of physical well-being which is the 
direct result of a good dinner and which fills us with 
indulgence for everything and everybody, Mariolle re- 
marked: ; 

‘“‘ Supposing we remain here until to-morrow? It 
would be fine to see the Mount by moonlight and to 
have dinner together! ” 

Mme. de Burne accepted at once; and the two men 
also consented. Mme. Valsaci, only, appeared to hesi- 
tate on account of the little son she had left at home, 
but her husband calmed her by assuring her that she 
had left him in this way many times before. He even 
wrote out a telegram with instructions and sent it at 
once to the governess. He considered Mariolle de- 
lightful, for had he not approved of the bank and 
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judged it far less detrimental to the appearance of the 
Mount than was generally admitted? 

They rose from the table and started out immediate- 
ly to visit the cathedral, choosing the road leading past 
the ramparts. The city, composed of clusters of medi- 
eval houses built all over the enormous block of granite 
which is topped by the Abbey, is separated from the 
beach by a high embattled wall. This wall runs along 
the old part of the town and forms angles, terraces, and 
observation towers that are as so many surprises to the 
eye which, at each new turn, discovers a vast expanse 
of the immense horizon. 

They scarcely spoke as they climbed the serpentine 
road and they gazed with ever renewed awe at the 
amazing monument. Above their heads rose a wonder- 
ful tangle of spires, of stone flowers and arches curving 
from one tower to the other, a huge and weird architec- 
tural lace-work from which sprang a threatening and 
fantastic army of gargoyles with animal faces. Be- 
tween the Abbey and the Ocean, a wild and steep incline 
called the Forest, because it was covered with ancient 
trees, began where the houses ended, spreading a deep 
green patch on the tawny beach. Mme. de Burne and 
Mariolle, who were walking in front of the others, 
stopped a moment to gaze at the picture. She clung to 
his arm with a sensation of delight that she had never 
felt before. Lightly she climbed with him toward this 
dream tower, ready to climb higher and higher if he 
so willed, even toward a different goal. She wished 
that the steep road would never end, for she felt as ab- 
solutely contented as she knew she ever could feel. 

She murmured: 

“Mon Dieu! how beautiful it is!” 
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Looking at her, he replied: 

‘“T can think of nothing but you.” 

‘““T am not very poetical,” she answered with a smile, 
“and yet, I find this place so beautiful that I feel sin- 
cerely moved.” 

“IT love you madly,” he stammered. 

He felt a slight pressure of her hand on his arm, and 
silently they continued the ascent. 

A guardian was waiting for them at the doors of the 
Abbey. ‘They walked up the magnificent staircase that 
leads to the armory. Then they visited everything, all 
the galleries, courtyards, and dungeons of this marvel- 
ous monastery. [hey admired everything, from the 
crypt of massive stone pillars which supports the whole 
choir of the church above, to the smallest detail of the 
three gothic monuments poised one on top of the other 
and which make of Mont Saint-Michel the most extraor- 
dinary religious and military masterpiece of the mid- 
dle ages. 

When they reached the cloister, they stopped in 
amazement before the great square yard enclosed with 
the lightest, most charming and graceful colonnade of 
all the monasteries in existence. Two rows of slender 
columns surmounted by beautiful capitals carry around 
the four galleries an uninterrupted garland of gothic 
ornaments and flowers, of infinite variety, a simple and 
elegant conception of the artists of old, whose thoughts 
and dreams were thus chiseled into the stone. 

Michéle de Burne and André Mariolle walked 
around the galleries arm in arm, while the rest of the 
party, tired out, admired from the doorway. 

“Dieu! how pretty this is,” she exclaimed and 
paused in her walk. 
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“ T don’t know where I am,” he rejoined, ‘‘ nor where 
I live, nor what I am looking at. I only know that you 
are near me.’ 

She looked at him searchingly for a moment, smiled 
and murmured: 

“SAndrels. 

He understood that she had surrendered. They 
spoke no more after this and the inspection of the 
monastery was resumed. 

They walked around a long time gazing at every- 
thing with unseeing eyes, but when they reached the 
staircase that is enclosed in an arch curving between two 
turrets, they could not help but admire the wonder of 
its architecture. ‘They were again seized with surprise 
when they arrived at the ‘‘ Chemin des Fous” a dizzy 
stone path without a railing that runs around the top 
of the last tower. . 

‘Are people allowed to go up there?” she inquired. 

‘Tt is not allowed,” replied the guardian. 

She drew a gold coin from her purse; the man hesi- 
tated. The whole family, awed by the perilousness of 
the undertaking, frantically opposed her whim. 

But she calmly turned to Mariolle: 

‘You would not mind it, would you?” she said. 

“I have been in more dangerous ascents than this,”’ 
he replied laughingly. 

And without paying the slightest attention to the rest 
of the party, they started. 

He went first, picking his way carefully along the 
narrow ledge, and she followed, eyes cast down, graz- 
ing the wall, so as not to see the yawning abyss below. 
She was moved now, quaking with fear; and she clung 
tightly to the hand he held out to her; but she felt that 
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here was strength, that this man was sure of his brain 
and of his feet, and, inwardly happy, in spite of her ter- 
ror, she mused: ‘“‘ Here at last is a true man.” They 
were standing alone in space, poised as high in the air 
as those white-winged gulls that fly back and forth over 
the sea. 

Mariolle felt a tremor pass through her. 

“Do you feel dizzy?” he asked. 

“Yes, a little,’ she replied, ‘‘ but I am not afraid 
with you.” 

He stepped close to her and putting his arm about 
her waist, held her firmly, so that she would feel secure 
enough to gaze around. 

He was almost carrying her and she abandoned her- 
self to his protecting arms with a sensation of joy and 
gratitude for not having spoiled their bird-like course by 
demonstrations of tenderness. 

When they joined the others, who were wild with 
anxiety, M. de Pradon could not help saying in an ex- 
asperated tone: 

“Goodness, Michéle, what a silly thing to do!” 

“Not at all,” she replied with conviction. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing is silly, that is successful, papa.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and they started on the 
return trip. They stopped a little while at the “ loge” 
of the door-keeper to purchase some views and when 
they reached the hotel, it was nearly dinner time. The 
landlady urged a short walk on the beach, to view the 
Mount from that point, which showed it to its best ad- 
vantage, she said. 

Although they were very tired, they started off again 
and walked around the ramparts, keeping a safe dis- 
tance from the downs which, under their appearance of 
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safety, were so treacherous, that one could sink to the 
knees into the yellow sand before realizing that there 
was any danger. 

From this point the Abbey, losing its monastic char- 
acter, took on the aspect of a threatening feudal castle 
with its high embattled walls and picturesque turrets. 
But Mariolle and Mme. de Burne paid little attention 
to these things. Their thoughts were centered on 
each other; they were caught in the snare they had 
spread and were prisoners in the rushing maelstrom of 
their passion. 

When they sat down to dinner, they seemed to regain 
their lost poise and noticed that, after all, they were 
very hungry. 

They remained at the table quite a while, and when 
dinner was over, the moonlight walk was forgotten and 
they settled down to a cozy evening. Nobody cared to 
go out and no reference was made to a walk. The big 
moon could, for all they cared, throw its poetic light 
over the beach and the incoming tide; she could illumine 
the winding ramparts of the Mount, and all the wonder- 
ful architectural fancies of the Abbey; they had no 
desire to go and see. 

It was not quite ten o’clock when Mme. Valsaci, 
prostrated from the exertions of the day, declared she 
wished to retire. Her announcement was met without 
the slightest protest. After mutual and cordial wishes 
for a good night’s rest, each member of the party went 
to his rooms. 

André Mariolle knew very well that he would not be 
able to sleep; so he lit his two candles, opened the win- 
dow and gazed at the night. His whole being was 
faint from the torture of useless hope. He knew she 
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was near, separated only by two doors, and it was al- 
most as impossible to go to her as to stop the rising flood 
which was covering the beach. He felt a mad desire to 
cry out and his nerves were so strained that he wondered 
what he could do to relieve the tension and loneliness of 
this fruitless happiness. 

Little by little, every noise in the hotel and the street, 
had died away. Mariolle still remained at the win- 
dow, looking out at the silvery high tide, and aware 
only of the passing of the hours. He put off going to 
bed as late as possible, as if a foreboding of some provi- 
dential and unimaginable occurrence had suddenly crept 
into his soul. Suddenly he thought he heard a hand on 
the lock of the door. He turned round with a start. 
The door opened softly and a woman entered, her head 
covered with a white scarf and her body wrapped in 
one of those loose dressing-gowns that seem to be made 
of snow, silk and swansdown. She carefully closed the 
door behind her; and then, as if she had not seen him 
standing paralyzed with joy in the lighted opening of 
the window, she walked straight to the mantel piece and 
blew out the candles. 


II 


, “HEY were to bid each other farewell the next 
morning, in front of the hotel. Mariolle 
was the first to come down and he waited for 

her to appear with a strange mixture of anxiety and 

happiness. What would she do? What would she be 
like? On what terrible or blissful adventure had he 
embarked himself? She could do with him what she 
pleased, make of him a beautified dreamer akin to an 
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opium smoker, or a martyr, as he chose. He walked 
nervously up and down in front of the hotel, where two 
carriages were waiting, one for him — he was going to 
Saint-Malo to carry on the pretense of a trip — and an 
other one which was going to take M. de Pradon and 
his party back to Avranches. 

When would he see her again? Would she shorten 
her visit to her uncle, or postpone her return to Paris? 
He dreaded her first glance and her first words; he had 
not seen her and they had scarcely spoken during the 
short meeting of the previous night. She had offered 
herself resolutely, yet with modest reserve, not lingering 
too long in his embrace; and when-she left him, she only 
whispered: ‘‘ Until to-morrow, mon ami.” 

André Mariolle retained from their strange and short 
interview the poignant disappointment of a man who 
has not been able to reap the whole harvest of the love 
he thought ripe; at the same time, he experienced an 
intoxicating feeling of triumph, the almost certain hope 
of being soon able to possess her completely. 

He heard the sound of her voice and started. She 
was speaking in a loud tone, irritated no doubt at some 
whim of her father, and when she appeared on the 
threshold of the hotel, her lips wore the angry curl that 
betokened her displeasure. 

Mariolle advanced to meet her; she saw him and 
smiled. In her eyes, grown suddenly calm, a kindly 
light kindled that spread over her whole countenance. 
Then, when she tenderly held out her hand to him, he 
knew that she was confirming without repentance or 
regret the gift she had made him the night before. 

‘So we are going to part company?” she said. 
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i Alas! Madame, I am suffering more than I can 
tell.” 

“It will not be for long,” she murmured. 

And as M. de Pradon made a move to join them, she 
hurriedly added: 

“Say that you are going to take a ten days’ trip 
through Brittany, but don’t do it.” 

Suddenly Mme. Valsaci rushed up and exclaimed: 

“What is this your father has just been telling me? 
You want to leave us the day after to-morrow? Why, 
you were to remain until the following Monday, at 
least!” 

A little annoyed, Mme. de Burne replied: 

‘* Papa is very foolish to talk that way. The Ocean, 
as usual, has given me neuralgia, and I spoke of going 
away so as not to be compelled to take care of myself 
for a whole month afterward. But now is hardly the 
time to discuss these matters.” 

The coachman who was to drive Mariolle to the 
station, was anxious to get under way, so as not to miss 
the train for Pontorson. 

‘“And you, when do you expect to be in Paris?” 
Mme. de Burne asked of Mariolle. 

He hesitated a moment. 

‘Why, I don’t exactly know,” he replied. “I want 
to see Saint Malo, Brest, Donarnenez, the baie des 
Trépassés, the point of Raz, Audierne, Penmarch, the 
Morbihan, all the well-known places of Brittany. It 
will take me about : 

After a pause filled with simulated mental calculation 
he exaggerated. 

“Two or three weeks, at least,” he finally said. 


y 
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“That’s a long time,” she laughed. “If I am 
troubled with neuralgia as I was last night, I will go 
back in two days.” 

Choked with emotion Mariolle felt like crying: 
“Merci! ’’ But he contented himself with raising her 
hand to his lips with the fervor of a lover. 

After cordial farewells to the Valsacis and M. de 
Pradon, whose mind seemed easier since he had heard 
of Mariolle’s proposed trip, the latter got into his car- 
riage and was driven to the station. 

He returned to Paris without making a single stop, 
and thought of nothing on the way but Her. All night 
long, dozing in the train, his brain in a whirl of excite- 
ment, he lived over the occurrences of the previous 
night. As soon as he reached his rooms, in the silence 
of the den where he worked and wrote, where he almost 
always felt the quieting influence of his beloved books 
and violin, the torture of impatience that racks the 
souls of lovers took possession of his heart. He tried 
to occupy his mind, to absorb his attention, and was 
surprised to find that the ordinary pursuits with which 
he was wont to while away the time, such as playing and 
reading, were entirely inadequate to calm his agitation. 
A restless desire to move, to walk about, seemed to have 
entered into him, a desire communicated by the spirit 
to the body, and which is naught else but an instinctive 
and unappeasable wish to find the one who engrosses 
our attention. 

He put on his overcoat, reached for his hat, and went 
out. “Where shall I go?’ he mused. Then, a 
thought entered his mind. He would have to find a 
pretty, inconspicuous little nest for their rendezvous. 

He set out on his quest. He investigated every 
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street, every avenue, pausing to take a look at every 
janitor with a complaisant smile, at every apartment 
that showed traces of having already served a similar 
purpose. But his search remained fruitless, and he 
went home exhausted. The next morning, at nine, he 
started out again and finally discovered in an alley in 
Auteuil, at the end of a garden with three exits, a love- 
ly little Summer-house that an upholsterer of the neigh- 
borhood undertook to furnish within two days. He 
picked out the hangings, some very simple lacquered 
furniture, and a thick carpet. The garden was kept 
by a baker who lived near one of the entrances. 
Mariolle made an arrangement with the man’s wife 
to clean and dust the place every day. A _ florist 
of the neighborhood agreed to care for the flower- 
beds. 

All these arrangements kept Mariolle busy until 
night. When he reached his rooms, the first thing he 
discovered was a telegram lying on his desk. 

It read: 


“*T will be home to-morrow evening. Await instruc- 
tions. 


= Michele? 


He had not written her yet, fearing that, as she was 
going to leave Avranches, the letter might go astray. 
As soon as he had finished his dinner, he sat down to 
tell her all that was in his heart. It was a long and a 
difficult task, for all his expressions and ideas seemed 
ridiculous, inadequate and meager for such a pean of 
praise and love. 

The letter he received the next morning confirmed 
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her return and requested him to remain invisible for a 
few days, so that the world would credit the story of 
his trip. She also asked him to meet her at ten o’clock 
the following morning, on the terrace of the Tuileries 
which overlooks the Seine. 

He arrived an hour ahead of time and wandered 
about the great garden gazing at the people hurrying 
hither and thither intent on reaching their places of 
business. He noticed clerks, employés, working peo- 
ple of every description and experienced a feeling of 
keen delight as he thought of the stern necessity which 
drove these people to irksome tasks, while he, at this 
hour, was waiting for his mistress, a queen among 
women; and he felt so fortunate, so privileged, so apart 
from the rest of humanity, that he wanted to thank the 
blue heavens for his luck; in his belief Providence was 
nothing but alternate sunshine and rain due to Chance, 
that sly master of man’s destiny. 

A few minutes before ten he walked to the terrace 
and waited for her to appear. 

“She will be late,” he muttered. But a neighboring 
clock had just chimed out the hour, when he thought he 
saw her approaching in the distance, walking rapidly, 
like some working girl going to her daily task. He 
hesitated. ‘‘ Was it really she?”? He recognized her 
walk, but was amazed at her appearance, rendered 
quite unfamiliar by the dark, plain dress she wore. Yet 
she was heading straight for the terrace, as if she were 
accustomed to coming there. 

“Tiens,” thought Mariolle, ‘‘ she must know this 
place pretty well.” He watched her raise her dress 
and put one slender foot on the first step of the stairs 
leading to the terrace, then rapidly ascend the others, 
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He hastened forward to meet her. She smiled up at 
him and said with a ring of anxiety in her voice: 

“You are very imprudent. You mustn’t show your- 
self so openly. I saw you from the rue de Rivoli. 
Come, we will sit on a bench behind the Orangerie. 
The next time you must wait for me there.” 

He could not refrain from asking: 

“So you come here often?” 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘I like it very much; being an 
early riser, I often come here to walk and look at the 
scenery. You never meet anyone here, while the Bois 
is quite impossible. But don’t tell my secret.” 

“Indeed I shall not,”’ he laughed. 

He took her hand, a little slender hand hanging 
loosely at her side in the folds of her gown. 

“How I love you,” he sighed. “I have been ill 
waiting for you. Did you get my letter?” 

“Yes, thank you. It touched me very much.” 

““ And so you are not angry with me?” he queried. 

“Why, no. Why should I be? You are as nice as 
can be.” 

He was endeavoring to find some appropriate words 
with which to express his gratitude and love; but, being 
unable to think of any, and too much absorbed in her to 
retain the necessary presence of mind, he only repeated. 

“T love you dearly.” 

‘“‘T asked you to come here,” she said, ‘‘ because we 
can see the boats and the water, but it’s not like the 
other place; still, it isn’t so bad.” 

They seated themselves on a bench near the stone rail- 
ing that follows the river. They were quite alone and 
invisible. Two gardeners and three nursemaids were 
the only living beings on the terrace at that hour. 


’ 
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On the quay at their feet, they could hear the rum- 
bling of passing vehicles, but they could not see them. 
Footsteps sounded on the nearby sidewalk, beneath the 
high wall of the terrace, and not knowing quite what to 
say, they gazed at the pretty Parisian landscape that 
extends from the isle of Saint-Louis and the towers of 
Notre-Dame, to the hills of Meudon. : 

‘Tt is really pretty here,” she repeated. But he was 
suddenly seized with the remembrance of their trip to 
the sky, on the tower of the Abbey, and devoured with 
regret for the vanished emotion, he exclaimed: 

‘* Ah! madame, do you remember our experience on 
the Chemin des Fous?” 

““Yes,”? she replied. ‘‘ But it frightens me when I 
think of it now. Dieu! How dizzy I would be if I 
had to do it over again! JI was drunk with air and 
sunshine and Ocean’ breezes. Look, ami, how beauti- 
ful our present view is; I love Paris.” 

Her words surprised him a little, and a vague feeling 
that something she had experienced at Mont Saint- 
Michel had died out, swept over him. He murmured: 

‘‘ What matters the place as long as I am with you?” 

She pressed his hand in silence. Then, made hap- 
pier through this slight pressure than he perhaps would 
have been made through some word of love, his heart 
relieved of the burden that oppressed it, his passion at 
last found expression. 

He talked, slowly, using words that were almost sol- 
emn, and told her that he had put his life in her keep- 
ing, that she might do with it what she willed. 

Grateful, yet filled with modern skepticism, a pris- 
oner of racking Doubt, she only smiled and replied: 

“Do you bind yourself like that?” 
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He turned on her suddenly, and gazing into her eyes 
with a look that was like a touch, he slowly repeated 
all he had just said, only more ardently, more poetically, 
than before. Everything that he had already expressed 
in the wonderful letters he had sent her, was reiterated 
with such fervid sincerity, that it seemed to her as if she 
were floating on a cloud of incense. She felt herself 
caressed in her innermost being by his adoring lips, and 
when he ceased speaking she simply murmured: 

“I too, love you dearly.” 

They held hands like two artless lovers roaming 
through a country lane, and gazed with unseeing eyes 
upon the tiny bateaux-monches gliding on the Seine be- 
low. ‘They were more completely isolated in Paris, 
amid the vague, awful roar of the great city, than they 
had been at the top of the aerial tower of Mont Saint- 
Michel and for a few seconds they truly forgot that 
there was anybody in the world beside themselves. 

It was she who first came back to the realization of 
life and the fleeting minutes. 

“Shall we meet to-morrow?” she asked. 

He thought a while, embarrassed at what he was 
about to say: ‘“‘ Why—yes—certainly But — 
aren’t we going to see each other somewhere else? 
This place is lonely enough, it is true — yet, anybody 
can come here.” 

She hesitated. 

‘You are right ’’— She said at last. But you know 
you must keep away for at least a week or two, to make 
people believe that you have been traveling. It will be 
lovely and quite mysterious to meet while the world 
thinks you are in Brittany. But I cannot let you call on 
menow. So—I don’t see —” 
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He felt a dull flush mount to his cheeks, then he 
said: 

“And I could not ask you to visit my rooms. Isn’t 
there some other way, some other place?” 

She appeared neither surprised nor shocked, baile a 
woman of common sense and superior logic, entirely de- 
void of false modesty. 

“Why, yes,” she said. ‘“‘ Only it will require some 
thought.” 

‘“‘T have already thought it out.” 

 Alccadyr< 

(a3 Yes.”’ 

Pov elle 

“Do you know the rue des Vieux-Champs in 
Auteuil? ” 

6c No.”’ 

“Tt runs from the rue Tournemine to the rue Jean- 
de-Saulge.”’ 

“Yes, and then?” 

“In this street, or rather in this alley, is a garden; in 
this garden is a summer-house that has an entrance on 
both of the streets I have just mentioned.” 

“Yes; and then?” 

‘That summer-house awaits you.” 

She was silent for a few minutes and then asked a 
few questions of feminine prudence. He gave her sat- 
isfactory explanations, it seems, for she murmured, as 
she rose from the bench: 

“Very well, I will come to-morrow.” 

‘What time? ” 

*Threevo'clock.”’ 


“T will wait for you behind the door at Number 7. 
Don’t forget. When you pass the door, just knock.” 
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Yes, goodby, dear, till to-morrow.” 

“Till to-morrow. Goodby. Merci. I love you.” 

“Do not accompany me,” she said as they remained 
standing by the bench. Stay here a few minutes, and 
then go home by the quay.” 

‘“ Goodby.” 

“* Goodby.” 

She walked away rapidly with such a discreet, hurried 
and modest air about her whole person that she re- 
sembled absolutely one of those pretty, hard-working 
Parisian girls who, in the morning, invade the streets 
of Paris on their way to business. 

He jumped into a cab and instructed the driver to 
take him to Auteuil, being worried by the idea that 
everything might not be in readiness for the morrow. 

But he found the Summer-house filled with workmen. 
The walls were hung, the carpets had been laid. A 
dozen people were hammering, nailing, and scrubbing. 
In the garden, which was large and pretty —it was a 
portion of a former park and contained some beautiful 
old trees, dense groves simulating a wood, two green 
arbors, two lawns and innumerable paths that wound in 
and out among the bushes —, the florist of the neighbor- 
hood had planted rose-trees, carnations, geraniums, 
reseda and a number of other plants, the growth of 
which can be hastened or delayed, so that they may be 
used at short notice to transform a wilderness into an 
earthly paradise. 

When Mariolle had taken an inventory of these 
things he felt as happy as if he had gained a fresh 
triumph over his mistress. Having obtained a solemn 
promise from the upholsterer that everything would be 
ready the following day before noon, he departed, and 

X—6 
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betook himself to various shops in order to acquire the 
necessary bric-a-brac to complete the interior of his 
abode. He chose for the walls a few of the admirable 
photographic reproductions of the great masters that 
can be purchased nowadays at a small cost and selected 
for the mantel shelves and tables, some Deck potteries 
and a few of the familiar objects a woman always likes 
to find close at hand. 

He had spent two months’ income before he left the 
shops, but he did not regret it when he thought of how, 
for ten years, he had saved, not through a love of 
economy, but simply because his needs were few. 

The next day, early in the morning, he returned to 
Auteuil, directed the arrival of the furniture, indicated 
its various places, hung the pictures, perfumed the cur- 
tains and the carpets. In the excitement under which 
he was laboring, he had the impression of doing the 
most amusing, fascinating thing he had ever done in 
his life. Every few minutes he glanced at his watch, 
to calculate how much time separated him from her ar- 
rival and he worried the workmen, by trying all sorts 
of different arrangements for the furniture and pictures 
in order to arrive at the happiest possible results. 

Two hours before the designated time, he sent every 
one away. Then, during the slow progress of the 
hands around the face of his watch, in the silence of the 
rooms where he awaited the greatest happiness that 
he had ever desired, he tasted, alone with his dreams, 
walking from the parlor to the bedroom in an 
ecstasy of joy, the wildest sensation of love that he 
was ever to experience. 

Then he stepped into the garden. The sunlight 
shone on the lawn through the dense foliage of the old 
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trees, and its rays fell directly on a rose-bed not far from 
the house. The sky itself seemed to lend a luster to 
their tryst. Then he took up his position behind the 
door, opening it from time to time to glance up and 
down the alley, for fear she would make a mistake. 

Three o'clock arrived, announced by a dozen differ- 
ent factory and convent clocks. His watch in his hand, 
Mariolle was anxiously waiting and he started with 
surprise when two light knocks sounded on the wood, 
for he had heard no footsteps in the alley. 

He opened the door. She stood before him, with 
shining eyes. She cast an anxious glance toward the 
nearest houses, but was quickly reassured; she certainly 
knew no one among the modest people who lived there; 
then she inspected the garden with eager curiosity; 
finally, she pulled off her gloves, pressed her hands to 
her lover’s lips and taking his arm, drew him into the 
garden. 

At each step she exclaimed: 

** Dieu! how lovely this is! how unexpected! how at- 
tractive!” 

Perceiving the rose-bed whose delicate tints were 
brought out by the sun that shone directly upon it, she 
exclaimed: 

“It is fairyland, dear!” 

She picked a rose, kissed it and put it in her belt. 
Then they entered the house; she looked so happy that 
he felt a desire to kneel before her, although, in his 
heart, he knew that she should have paid more attention 
to him and less to the surroundings. She gazed about 
her with the satisfaction of a small child to whom a 
new toy has been presented, appreciating the dainty in- 
stallation of this tomb of her virtue without the slight- 
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est hint of embarrassment. She had feared the ordi- 
nary trysting place, with its dilapidated furnishings 
soiled by other loves. Here, on the contrary, every- 
thing was new and fresh; the prettily furnished rooms 
had been arranged solely for her comfort and Mariolle 
certainly had spent a lot of money. Really, he was per- 
CeCe: 

Turning toward him, she raised both arms in a 
charming gesture of desire and they held each other in 
a close embrace, their eyes closed, their lips meeting in 
one of those kisses that produce the double and bewil- 
dering sensation of bliss and annihilation. 

In the absolute silence of their retreat they spent 
three hours of happiness, face pressed against face, lips 
against lips, body against body, and André Mariolle 
knew at last a complete intoxication of the senses min- 
gled with a complete intoxication of the soul. 

Before separating they went into the garden and sat 
down in one of the green arbors where they could re- 
main absolutely undetected. André, joyous and ex- 
uberant, talked to her as if she were an idol who had con- 
sented to descend from her sacred shrine for him, and 
she listened to him in silence with that expression of 
slight ‘ennui’? he had often observed in her after a 
visitor had unreasonably prolonged a call. Neverthe- 
less she was afiectionate, her lips curving in a tender, 
slightly constrained smile, and her hand clasping his 
own with a pressure that was perhaps more mechanical 
than voluntary. 

But she surely was not listening to the ardent words 
he poured forth, for she interrupted him in the middle 
of a sentence to say: 

“I really must be going. I have to be at the mar- 
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quise de Bratiane’s at six o’clock, and I shall be awfully 
late.” 

He escorted her slowly to the door through which 
she had entered, kissed her and softly withdrew into 
the house. 

As soon as she had gone, he felt that strange sensa- 
tion of loneliness that creeps over a man when a woman 
leaves him after a rendezvous, that odd weight'on the 
heart caused by the sound of retreating footsteps, and 
it seemed to him as if he were forsaken and solitary, as’ 
if he had received a stone instead of bread; and he went 
out into the garden and walked up and down the lonely 
alleys, pondering sadly on the eternal contradiction of 
the dream and the reality. 

He stayed in the garden until night, calming himself 
little by little and giving his heart to her far more com- 
pletely than she had yielded to his embrace; then he 
arose, returned to his rooms, dined without knowing 
what was being set before him and wrote her a long let- 
ter. The following day was a long one and the evening 
seemed endless. He wrote her another letter. Why 
hadn’t she sent him a line, a word of some kind? On 
the morning of the second day he received a short tel- 
egram giving a rendezvous for the following after- 
noon at the same time. ‘The little blue paper delivered 
him at once of the agony of suspense which was begin- 
ning to obsess him. 

She appeared promptly, smiling and affectionate as at 
the previous rendezvous; and the second meeting in the 
little Auteuil house was exactly the same as the first. 
André, a little surprised and vaguely disappointed at 
first not to feel between them the ecstasy of passion 
which he had expected, yet more sensually captivated 
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than ever, slowly forgot the dream of the possession 
desired in the slightly different enjoyment of the pos- 
session granted. He was attaching himself to Michele 
through their caresses, dangerous ties, the strongest of 
all, the only ones from which a man cannot entirely free 
himself, after they have once obtained a hold upon his 
flesh. 

Three weeks flew by swiftly, happily! It seemed to 
André that this life would continue forever, that he 
would always remain as he was, dead to the world, living 
only for Her, and in his impulsive and artistic mind, 
constantly tormented by the unattainable, rose the vision 
of a happy, secret life in which she was all and the rest 
of the world nothing. 

She visited the little house every three days, at- 
tracted, as it were, as much by the charm of the sur- 
roundings, by the novelty of the situation, as by the 
growing and idolizing devotion of her lover. 

Then, one day, she said: 

“Now, dear friend, you must show yourself again. 
Come to see me to-morrow afternoon. I have an- 
nounced that you are in Paris.” 

Her words depressed him. 

‘“Oh! why so soon?” he asked. 

‘“ Because,” she replied, ‘‘ if people by chance should 
hear that you have been in Paris right along, your pres- 
ence would be too hard to explain not to give rise to 
suspicion.” 

He realized that she was right and promised to ap- 
pear the following day. Then he inquired: 

‘Are you going to receive to-morrow? ” 


Yes,” she replied. _ “ I am even going to have quite 
a little festivity.” 
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She laughed with delight. 

“I have induced Massival, with a great deal of 
trouble, to consent to play his “ Dido” that no one has 
heard yet. It is the love-poem of antiquity. Mme. 
de Bratiane, who considers herself sole proprietor of 
Massival, is simply wild. She will be there, too, be- 
cause she is to sing. Wasn't it clever of me?” 

“Are many people coming?’’ asked Mariolle. 

““Oh! no, only a few intimate friends. You know 
all of them.” 

“Must I really come?” he pleaded. ‘I am so 
happy in my solitude.” 

“Why, certainly, mon ami. Don’t you understand 
that I would rather have you than anyone else?” 

His heart leaped. : 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘I shall come.” 


III 


ce ONJOUR, cher monsieur.” 
Mariolle noticed that it was no longer 


the ‘‘ cher ami’ of Auteuil and her hand was 
quickly withdrawn from his clasp, as she turned to greet 
other guests. He entered the drawing-room while 
Mme. de Burne went forward to meet the beautiful 
Mme. Le Prieur, whose bold ‘‘ décolletahes ” and pre- 
tensions to classical beauty, had earned for her the 
slightly sarcastic nickname of “‘the goddess.” She 
was the wife of a member of the “ Institut,” section of 
‘Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres.” 
“ Ah!  Mariolle,” exclaimed Lamarthe, “ where 
have you been, mon cher? We thought you were 


dead.”’ 
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“T have just returned from a trip to Brittany.” 

And he was beginning to relate his impressions, when 
he was suddenly interrupted by the novelist. 

“Do you know the baronne de Frémines?” he in- 
quired. 

“No, only by sight,” said Mariolle; “ but Ive heard 
a good deal about her. They say she is very peculiar.” 

‘“ She is the queen of unbalanced women, but she has 
a flavor of up-to-dateness that is delightful. Come with 
me and [’ll introduce you.” 

Grasping Mariolle’s arm, he drew him toward a 
young woman who looked like a doll, a pale and lovely 
little doll, invented and created by the devil himself for 
the damnation of big, bearded children! Her eyes 
were almond-shaped, long, narrow and slanting, like 
the eyes of a Chinese woman; their blue pupils moved 
slowly between half-closed lids that rarely opened 
wide, mysterious lids that were made to veil the mystery 
of this extraordinary little creature. Her very blonde 
hair shone with silvery lights and her little mouth, with 
its firm, narrow lips seemed delicately chiseled out of 
pink coral. The voice that issued from those lips had 
the sound of crystal, and the unexpected ideas, funny 
and malicious at the same time, the cold, corrupting 
fascination of this neurasthenic child-woman gave rise 
to violent passions among her followers. She was 
known to all Paris as the most eccentric of real society 
women and also the most witty; but nobody knew ex- 
actly what she really was or what she did. She gener- 
ally ruled the men with unquestioned power. Her hus- 
band too, was rather puzzling. Very affable and 
courtly, he seemed unaware of his wife’s conduct. 
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Was he blind, indifferent or complaisant? Perhaps 
there was nothing to see, after all, and her eccentrici- 
ties amused him, like the rest of the world. Rumors 
of every description were current about them. Some 
people even insinuated that he benefited by his wife’s 
mode of life. 

Between the baronne and Mme. de Burne there ex- 
isted a magnetic attraction and fierce jealousy. 
Periods of delightful intimacy were followed by periods 
of furious hatred. They liked each other, and feared 
each other. much the same as two professional duelists 
who appreciate their mutual ability and wish to 
demonstrate it at each other’s expense. Just now it 
was the baronne’s turn to triumph; she had gained a 
victory, a very great victory. She had won Lamarthe, 
had dragged him from her rival, and enlisted him os- 
tensibly in the ranks of her admirers. The novelist 
seemed captivated, puzzled, charmed and astounded 
by all he had discovered in this strange little creature 
and he could not refrain from talking about her to 
every one he met, a circumstance which was giving rise 
to a good deal of gossip. 

As he was about to introduce Mariolle, he saw that 
Mme. de Burne was looking at them from the end of 
the drawing-room; he smiled and whispered in André’s 
ear: 

“Just look at the ‘Queen’; she seems annoyed.” 

Mariolle glanced in Mme. de Burne’s direction, but 
she had turned to greet Massival who had just entered 
the room. 

He was immediately followed by the marquise de 
Bratiane, a fact that made Lamarthe remark: 
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“Tiens! we shall only get the second hearing of 
‘Dido’; the first one probably took place in the car- 
riage of the marquise.” 

Mme. de Frémines added: 

“Our friend de Burne’s collection is really losing its 
most valuable jewels.” 

A sort of angry hatred leaped into Mariolle’s eyes 
at these words, and a sudden irritation against all these 
people and their ideas, their tastes, their futile inclina- 
tions and silly pleasures, took possession of him. 
Taking advantage of the moment when Lamarthe 
leaned over and whispered something in the baronne’s 
ear, he turned on his heel and walked away. 

The beautiful Mme. Le Prieur was standing alone, 
and he went up and spoke to her. According to 
Lamarthe, this woman represented the old-fashioned 
school in this ultra-modern set. Young, tall and good- 
looking, with regular features and chestnut hair with 
here and there a reddish gleam in its heavy coils, 
amiable, fascinating through her very calmness and 
poise, Mme. Le Prieur had determined partisans whom 
she was careful not to expose to dangerous rivals. Her 
house was known for its simplicity and cosiness and 
her friends united in lauding her husband’s qualities. 

Mariolle and Mme. Le Prieur began to talk. She 
liked him, for she knew he was a clever man and, al- 
though he was not well-known, was perhaps a great 
deal nicer than the others. 

Some belated guests now entered the drawing-room. 
Fresnel, warm and puffing, mopping his moist, shin- 
ing brow, the fashionable philosopher Georges de Mal- 
try, the baron de Gravil and the comte de Marantin. 
M. de Pradon assisted his daughter in receiving the 
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guests. He was very gracious to Mariolle, but the 
latter paid no attention to him, his whole thought con- 
centrated on Her who was going from one guest to the 
other, radiantly fulfilling her role of hostess. Twice 
she had, it is true, thrown him a glance that seemed to 
say: ‘I am thinking of you,” but it was such a brief 
glance that he had perhaps misconstrued its meaning. 
And then, he could not ignore that Lamarthe’s de- 
yotion to the baronne de Frémines irritated Mme. de 
Burne. “It is only feminine jealousy,” he thought, 
“the jealousy of a woman whose toy some other woman 
is trying to take away. Still, it made him suffer; he 
suffered especially, because he noted that every now and 
then she would glance covertly toward the couple and 
that she did not seem to care in the least that he and 
Mme. Le Prieur were together. She was sure of him, 
while the other man, she knew, was breaking his bond. 
But what then, could their love be to her, their love that 
had just reached its fulfillment and which, in Mariolle, 
had killed every other interest ? 

M. de Pradon begged for silence and Massival 
opened the piano. Mme. de Bratiane, removing her 
gloves, for she was to sing the role of “ Dido” was 
taking up her position near the composer, when the 
door was thrown open, and a young man was ushered 
into the salon. 

He was tall, slight, with curly blonde hair and short 
whiskers, and carried himself with the distinction of 
an aristocrat. All eyes were centered on the new ar- 
rival and even Mme. Le Prieur appeared excited. 

“Who is it?’ asked Mariolle. 

“Why, don’t you know him?” 

(73 No.”’ 
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“Tt’s comte Rodolphe de Bernhaus.” 

“Ah! the one who had a duel with Sigismond 
Fabre.” 

tek €S;2- 

That duel had created a sensation. The comte de 
Bernhaus, attaché of the Austrian embassy, a diplomat 
with a great future, a sort of fashionable Bismarck, it 
was said, having overheard at an official entertainment 
a derogatory remark about his empress, challenged the 
man who had uttered it, a well-known fencer, and killed 
him in a duel, the next day. After the occurrence, 
which had brought him a good deal of notoriety, the 
comte de Bernhaus acquired a sudden celebrity 4 la 
Sarah Bernhardt, with this difference that his name was 
surrounded by a halo of poetical chivalry. He was a 
charming man, of excellent family and possessed many 
social talents. Lamarthe called him: ‘“‘ the tamer of 
our beautiful wild animals.” 

He took a seat by Mme. de Burne and Massival pre- 
luded. 

Almost everyone changed his seat and drew nearer 
so as to be able to see the singer and to hear every note. 
Lamarthe sank into a chair next to Mariolle. 

A great silence filled with expectation, respect and at- 
tention fell over the assembled guests. The composer 
began with a slow succession of notes resembling a 
musical recital; there were pauses and slow phrases, 
some languishing and others nervous, but of all of great 
originality. Mariolle’s thoughts were wandering. In 
his mind he beheld 2 woman, the queen of Carthage, in 
all the strength of her youth and beauty, walking slowly 
on a deserted beach. He knew that she was suffering 
that she carried a great sorrow in her breast; and he 
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gazed at Mme. de Bratiane. Motionless and pale un- 
der her heavy coils of black hair, which seemed to have 
been dipped in night, the Italian, her eyes staring at 
some invisible object, waited. In her energetic, harsh 
face, with the dusky brows and black eyes, in her whole 
swarthy being, there was something startling, something 
akin to the latent thunderstorm one detects in a threat- 
ening sky. 

Massival, his head swaying lightly from side to side, 
continued to relate on the sonorous ivory keys the tragic 
tale of Dido’s love. 

Suddenly, a thrill passed through the singer; she 
opened her lips and an endless, distracting wail of 
agony broke from them. It was not one of those tragic 
clamors of despair that professional singers accompany 
by dramatic gestures, nor yet one of those beautiful 
cries of love that thrill an entire audience and bring 
down the house, but an inexpressible wail, born of the 
flesh and not of the soul, uttered like the agonized 
plaint of a crushed beast: the cry of the betrayed fe- 
male animal. She paused and the composer continued 
with more animation and passion this time, the story 
of the miserable queen whom an adored lover betrayed. 

Then, once more, the voice of the singer was heard. 
She was speaking, now, telling the unbearable agony 
of her heart, the unquenchable thirst for her lover’s em- 
brace, the torture of knowing that He was gone for 
ever. 

Her full, passionate voice stirred the hearts of her 
audience. She seemed to feel her part or, at least, to 
be capable of loving with a furious ardor, this dark 
Italian woman, with inky black hair. When she ceased 
singing, her eyes were full of tears, which she slowly 
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wiped away. Lamarthe leaned toward Mariolle and 
trembling with artistic feeling said to him: 

“Dieu! How beautiful she is, mon cher! She is 
a true woman, the only one present.” 

Then, after a short pause, he added: 

“Indeed, who knows? Perhaps it’s only the illu- 
sion of the music, for nothing exists but illusion! But 
what an art that can produce such illusion, and any il- 
lusion for that matter.” 

There was a pause between the first and second part 
of the musical poem and everyone gathered around the 
composer and his interpreter. Lamarthe was especially 
profuse in his praise, and was really sincere, for he was 
a man capable of feeling and appreciating beauty in all 
its varied expressions. The way he complimented 
Mme. de Bratiane and told her how she had made him 
feel, was so flattering, that a slight blush rose to her 
cheeks, while the other women guests who overheard his 
remarks were annoyed. Perhaps he was not unaware 
of the effect he produced. When he turned to go back 
to his seat, he saw comte Rodolphe de Bernhaus ap- 
proach Mme. de Frémines. She looked delighted and 
began talking to him in a confidential way. Mariolle, 
more and more gloomy, was standing near the door. 
The novelist went up to him. Fresnel, Georges de 
Maltry, the baron de Gravil and the comte de Marantin 
surrounded Mme. de Burne who was pouring tea. She 
appeared enclosed in a crown of admirers. Lamarthe 
sarcastically commented upon the fact to his friend, and 
added: 

‘A crown without jewels, though, and I am sure that 
she would give all these paste stones for the one dia- 
mond she lacks.”’ 
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“What diamond is that?” inquired Mariolle. 

“Why, Bernhaus, of course, the handsome, irresisti- 
ble, matchless Bernhaus. The one for whom this féte 
has been given, for whom our friend de Burne accom- 
plished the miracle of having Massival play his Floren- 
tine Dido.” 

André, though still incredulous, felt a nameless suf- 
fering rush over him. 

“Has she known him a long time?” he asked. 

“Oh! no. Ten days at the most. But she cer- 
tainly exerted herself in that brief period, used all her 
wonderful tactics. You would have laughed heartily 
had you been here.” 

** Ah! and why, if you please?” 

“* She met him for the first time at Mme. de Frémines. 
I was dining there that night. Bernhaus is very inti- 
mate with the baronne, as you can see for yourself; and 
the very minute she laid eyes on him, our beautiful 
friend started in to capture him. And she will succeed, 
in fact, she is succeeding, although ‘la petite Frémines ’ 
is far superior in ‘ rosserie,’ real indifference and per- 
versity. But our friend de Burne is wiser in her 
methods. She is more of a woman. I mean, more of 
an up-to-date woman, that is to say, possessed of those 
irresistible artifices that take the place of the old, 
natural charm. And I shouldn’t say artifices either, 
but rather esthetics, a deep sense of feminine esthetics. 
All her power lies in that. She knows herself wonder- 
fully well and she never makes a mistake in the surest 
way of winning a man and of showing herself to the 
best possible advantage.” 

‘‘T think you exaggerate,” protested Mariolle; ‘‘ she 
has always been simplicity itself with me.” 
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“ Because simplicity appeals to you; at all events, I 
don’t mean to criticise her; I think she is superior to al- 
most all these women. But then, they are not really 
women.” 

A succession of chords struck by Massival brought 
their conversation to an abrupt close, and Mme. de 
Bratiane sang the second part of the poem and was a 
Dido of truly magnificent sensual passion and despair. 
But not once did Lamarthe remove his eyes from Mme. 
de Frémines and the comte de Bernhaus. 

As soon as the last notes had died away in applause, 
he took up the discussion with Mariolle where he had 
left it: 

‘“No, they are not really women. The best of them 
are filled with unconscious ‘rosserie.. The more I 
know them, the less I experience that sensation of mild 
intoxication that a real woman should produce. ‘They 
intoxicate too, but at the same time they produce irri- 
tation, because they are adulterated. Oh! ’tis a wine 
that has a delicious flavor, but it cannot compare to the 
good old wine of old. You see, mon cher, woman was 
created for just two purposes, which alone can bring 
forth her great, true and lasting qualities: love and 
children. I am speaking now like M. Prudhomme. 
But the women of to-day are incapable of love and they 
don’t want children; when, through negligence, they 
actually become mothers, the children are considered 
first a misfortune, and later, a burden. Really, these 
women are monsters.” 

Astonished at the violent tone of the author and the 
gleam of anger in his eyes, Mariolle asked: 


“Then why do you spend half of your life hanging 
around their skirts?” 
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Lamarthe replied quickly: 

; Ey do you ask? Why, because they interest me; 
and . . and do you want to forbid a doctor to 
go into hospitals to look at the patients? These 
women constitute my clinic.” 

This thought seemed to calm him and he continued: 

“And then, I love them, because they are so up-to- 
date. In truth, I am hardly more a man than they are 
women. When I have become a little interested in 
one of them, I take pleasure in discovering and exam- 
ining in her all I disapprove of, with the curiosity of a 
chemist who slowly poisons himself while experiment- 
ing with deadly drugs. 

“In this way,” he went on after a pause, ‘‘ they will 
never really get hold of me. I play their own game as 
well, and perhaps better, than they do, while they reap 
no benefit from it. How foolish they are! All fail- 
ures, nothing but delightful failures, who, when they 
have any feeling at all, only die of sorrow as they grow 
older!” 

While Mariolle listened, a feeling of sadness came 
over him, similar to the depressing gloom that a con- 
tinual rain casts over the earth. He felt that, gener- 
ally speaking, the author was right, but he did not like 
to admit that he was absolutely so. 

A little irritated at the sweeping assertions of his 
friend, he entered into the discussion himself, not so 
much to defend the women of the day as to point out 
modern literature as the cause of their downward tend- 
ency. 

‘“ When novelists and poets used to make them 
dream,”’ he said, ‘‘ women strove to find in life the 
equivalent of what their hearts craved. To-day, you 

x—T 
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writers aim to suppress every poetical and seductive 
flight of fancy, and to show only bare, commonplace 
facts. Thus, my dear fellow, no love in books, no love 
in real life. When you were inventors of the ideal 
they believed in your inventions. Now, that you are 
nothing but portrayers of reality, they have followed 
suit and believe in nothing but vulgarity.” 

Lamarthe, who loved literary discussions, was just 
launching into a professional argument, when Mme. de 
Burne approached. 

She was really at her best that afternoon, dressed in 
exquisite taste, and she wore the bold, challenging ex- 
pression that strife always cast over her face. 

“This is what I love,” she exclaimed, sinking into a 
chair, ‘“‘ to surprise two men in a discussion, when they 
are not talking for effect. Besides, you are the only in- 
teresting ones here. What were you talking about?” 

Lamarthe, not in the least embarrassed, revealed the 
subject under consideration. Then he took up his 
argument with renewed gusto, impelled by the desire 
to show off, which characterizes so many people who 
have achieved prominence. 

She took up the discussion with delight and defended 
the modern woman with much spirit, wit and apropos. 
Several sentences, obscure for the novelist, on the faith- 
ful devotion of which some of the most maligned ones 
were capable, made Mariolle’s heart leap, and when she 
arose to go to Mme. de Frémines, who had obstinately 
retained the comte de Bernhaus, Lamarthe and Mariolle, 
captivated by all the feminine artfulness and grace she 
had displayed, mutually admitted that she was unde- 
niably delightful. 

“And now look!” exclaimed the author. 
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The great battle was taking place. What were the 
two women and the Austrian speaking of now? Mme. 
de Burne had arrived at the very moment when a too 
lengthy téte-a-téte between two people, however con- 
genial they may be, becomes tiresome. She related 
with indignation all that Lamarthe had just said. It 
was easily applicable to Mme. de Frémines, had been 
uttered by her latest conquest and was repeated before 
a very clever man who understood any “ sous-entendur.”’ 

Once more the eternal question was threshed out and 
the hostess signaled to Mariolle and Lamarthe to join 
her group. ‘Then, as their voices rose above the hum 
of general conversation, she called all the guests. 

A great discussion followed, brilliant and animated, 
in which everyone placed a word and in which Mme. de 
Burne managed to be the most amusing and original 
of all, for she was really in one of her best moods, 
prettier, cleverer and more fascinating than ever before. 


IV 


S soon as André Mariolle took leave of Mme. 
A de Burne, the piquant charm of her person- 

ality vanished, and he felt within his flesh and 
within his soul, in the atmosphere and in the whole 
world, a sort of vacuum, as if the joy of living he had 
been feeling for some time had suddenly gone from 
him. 

What had occurred? Nothing, almost nothing. 
She had been very gracious to him toward: the end of 
the “ féte”’ letting her eyes rest on him as if to say: 
“No one exists for me, but you.” Yet, he felt as if 
she had revealed a side of her character he would have 
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preferred to ignore. That, also, was nothing, almost 
nothing; and still, he felt stunned, like a man who dis- 
covers a questionable act in his father’s or his mother’s 
life, to learn that, during the three weeks which he 
thought had been entirely his, devoted minute by min- 
ute to their new and ardent love, she had taken up her 
old round of pleasure, fought her rivals, hunted ad- 
mirers, received compliments and used her art of fas- 
cination on other men. 

Already! She had done all this so soon! Oh! 
had she done it later, he would not have been surprised. 
He knew the world, and women, and being clever 
enough to understand compromises, would never have 
displayed excessive demands nor absurd jealousy. She 
was beautiful, and had been created to please, to re- 
ceive homage, to listen to foolish compliments. She 
had chosen him among all men and had given herself 
to him royally, boldly. In spite of everything, he would 
always have remained her devoted slave and the re- 
signed spectator of her frivolous, fashionable life. But 
something cried out within him, in that dark chamber 
of the soul where one’s most sacred feelings are hid- 
den. 

No doubt he was wrong, and had been wrong, ever 
since he had known her. He had too much sentiment 
for this workaday world. The skin of his soul was 
too tender. That was the cause of the seclusion in 
which he lived; he feared that his sensitive nature would 
be bruised. He was wrong, for bruises of that kind 
are only encountered because a man will not admit that 
other people possess natures at variance with his own. 
He knew this to be true, for he had often noted it; and 
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still he could not modify the special mold of his char- 
acter. 

He certainly had no reproach to address to Mme. de 
Burne; if she had kept him away from her, it was only 
to avoid discovery, and to be able to belong to him 
more safely in the future. Why had this suffering en- 
tered his heart? Ah! Why? Because he had be- 
lieved her to be entirely wrapped up in him, and that 
he now saw that he never would be able to possess the 
entire personality of this woman, a fragment of which 
belonged to every passer-by. Besides, he knew quite 
well that life is made up of “‘ half-measures,” and, until 
now, he had been resigned to the fact, concealing his 
dissatisfaction under voluntary shyness. But this time 
he had hoped to obtain the ‘‘ full measure” he had al- 
ways desired, always looked forward to. But “ full- 
measures,”’ it seems, are not of this world. 

He spent a gloomy evening. He tried to banish with 
arguments the painful impression he had received, 
but when he went to bed, the impression increased, in- 
stead of diminishing, and, as he was in the habit of ex- 
ploring the most hidden recesses of his soul, he de- 
termined to find the causes of the uneasiness which 
swept over him like a breath of chill air, awakening a 
feeble, vague suffering, the sure forerunner of excruci- 
ating torture. 

First, he discovered that he was jealous, not merely 
like a hopeful lover, but like a man who has tasted of 
the joys of possession. As long as he had not seen her 
with other men, he had ignored this sensation, although 
he had expected something of the sort, but he had 
fancied that it would be different, vastly different from 
what he now experienced. In finding his mistress, 
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whom he had supposed entirely absorbed, during this 
first stage of their passion, by ardent thoughts of him, 
as much, and even more inclined than before, to take up 
the thread of her old life, to resume her foolish flirta- 
tions, he felt jealous, not only in his soul, but in his 
flesh. It was not a latent feeling, but a very distinct 
sentiment, for he doubted her. 

At first, he doubted through intuition, through a feel- 
ing of uneasiness which manifested itself in his flesh 
more than in his mind, through that almost physical dis- 
satisfaction which comes over a man who is not abso- 
lutely sure of his mate. After doubting, he suspected. 
In what relation did he stand to her? Was he her first, 
or her tenth, lover? ‘The direct successor of her hus- 
band, M. de Burne, or the successor of Lamarthe, or 
Massival or Georges de Maltry, and perhaps the pred- 
ecessor of the comte de Bernhaus? What did he know 
of her? He knew that she was a wonderfully pretty 
and stylish woman, witty and charming, but he also 
knew that she was very changeable and easily disgusted, 
wantonly flirtatious and supremely self-centered. Had 
she had one or more lovers, before he had entered her 
life? Had she not had any, would she have yielded to 
him with such audacity? Where would she have gotten 
the boldness to enter his room at night, in a wayside 
inn? Would she have been so ready to go to the little 
Auteuil house? Before she had consented to see him 
there, she had only asked a few questions, like an ex- 
perienced, prudent woman. He had answered in the 
circumspect way of a man used to such matters and she 
had at once acceded to his request, fearless and re- 
assured, like a woman hardened by previous adventures, 

With what discreet authority she had rapped on the 
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little door behind which he, himself, was waiting with 
a throbbing heart! With what calm assurance she had 
entered, preoccupied only by the dread that someone 
in the neighboring houses might recognize her! How 
quickly she had made herself at home in those question- 
able rooms which had been installed only to shelter her 
surrender! A woman, no matter how bold, how much 
below the accepted standards of morality, could she have 
preserved such unruffled calm, had she been new to 
these things? 

Mental anxiety, physical hesitation, instinctive fear 
of feet that do not know where they are treading, 
would she not have felt all this, were she not experi- 
enced in these escapades, and had not the habit of such 
things brushed off the bloom of her native mod- 
esty? 

Mariolle tossed restlessly in his bed, unable to evade 
the torturing thoughts that possessed him like evil spir- 
its. He tried to reason them away, and would find 
some argument which, for the time being, would ap- 
pease him, but a germ of fear was within him whose 
growth he could not stay. 

Still, what reproach could he make her? Only the 
reproach that she was not exactly the same as he, did 
not look upon life in the same light and did not possess 
a heart exactly attuned to his. 

On awakening the next morning, the desire to see 
her, to strengthen his confidence in her, became a gnaw- 
ing hunger and he waited impatiently for the proper 
time to pay his official call. 

When he entered the small salon where she was writ- 
ing some letters, she rose and held out both hands: 

‘Ah! bonjour, cher ami,” she cried, with an air of 
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such joyful and sincere surprise that all his odious 
thoughts and suspicions vanished at her hearty wel- 
come. 

He sat down beside her and began to tell her just 
how he loved her, for it was not quite the same love it 
had been. He made her understand that there are, 
in this world of ours, two kinds of lovers; those who de- 
sire with all the strength of their natures and whose 
love, after possession, weakens and wanes, and those 
whom possession enslaves, in whom sensual passion, 
mingling with the inexpressible craving that often fills a 
man’s heart for some woman, creates the overwhelming 
‘* grande passion.” 

Mme. de Burne listened to him with the same rap- 
ture she sometimes felt at the play, when an actor en- 
tered with exceptional power into his part and awakened 
within her an echo of her own life. Here too, was an 
echo; the echo of a sincere passion; but it was not in 
her that this passion lived and breathed. Still, she was 
so delighted at being the object of such devotion, so 
pleased that it should have been awakened in a man so 
eminently fitted to express it becomingly, in a man 
whom she really liked, whom she was growing to need 
more and more, not for her body, for her flesh, but 
for her mysterious feminine nature which craved affec- 
tion and homage, that she felt like yielding her lips, 
her whole self, so that he would continue to worship her 
forever. 

She answered him frankly and without false mod- 
esty, with the deep insight that characterizes some 
women and told him that he, too, had made great head- 
way in her affections. 

By a mere chance, no caller appeared that afternoon, 
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and they remained alone in the darkening room, speak- 
ing of their love with words that had not the same 
meaning for both of them. 

After the lamps had been brought in, Mme. de Bra- 
tiane was announced and Mariolle departed. Mme. 
de Burne accompanied him into the reception room. 
When he was ready to go he asked: 

“When shall I see you again?” 

“Shall we say Friday?” 

“Yes. What time?” 

“The same time. Three o’clock.” 

“Till Friday, then. I adore you! Good-bye!” 

During the two days which preceded that rendez- 
as Mariolle experienced a feeling of poignant 

“ennui”’ and solitude oe like of which he had never 
before known. 

He needed this woman, and nothing in the world ex- 
isted outside of her. And, as this woman was near, 
and as it was only conventionality that prevented him 
from going to her at all times and even living with 
her, he naturally resented his loneliness, and the abso- 
lute impossibility of a thing at once so easy and so 
natural. 

He reached the Auteuil house on Friday three hours 
before the time set for the rendezvous; but he knew 
that it would relieve him to wait for her there, after he 
had so many times waited for her mentally in places 
where she could not come. 

He took up his position behind the door a long while 
before the three much desired strokes had chimed out, 
and when he finally heard them, he began to tremble 
with impatience. The quarter hour was struck by a 
neighboring clock. He opened the door on a crack, 
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peered out and saw that the street was empty. The 
minutes dragged slowly by. He kept glancing at his 
watch and when the hand had indicated the half-hour, 
he felt as if he had been standing behind the door an 
immeasurably long time. Suddenly he heard a slight 
noise in the street and three faint raps were sounded on 
the door. He immediately forgot his anguish in a 
flood of gratitude. 

‘“ Am I very late?”’ she asked, breathlessly. 

‘No, not very,” he replied. 

“Just think of it, I was afraid I would not be able 
to get here at all. My drawing-room was full of peo- 
ple and I did not know what to do to get them out. 
Tell me, do you rent this house under your own 
name?” . 

““No. Why do you ask?” 

‘So that I could send you a telegram in case some- 
thing should ever occur to prevent me seeing you.” 

‘“T am known as M. Nicolle.” 

“Very well. I won’t forget it. Dieu! How 
lovely the garden is!” 

The florist of the neighborhood, who charged 
Mariolle a round sum and was paid without a protest, 
had covered the lawn with five immense flower-beds 
that filled the air with a delightful fragrance. 

Stopping in front of a bench near a heliotrope-bed: 

‘‘ Let’s stay here a little while,” she said; ‘‘ I want to . 
tell you a funny story.” 

And she related a bit of gossip she had just heard 
and which filled her with excitement. Mme. Massival, 
it seemed, the composer’s one-time mistress whom he 
had married, wild with jealousy, had gone to Mme. de 
Bratiane’s house, one evening while an entertainment 
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was in progress and while Mme. de Bratiane was sing- 
ing, accompanied by the composer, had rushed into the 
room and made a terrible scene; the consequence had 
been that Mme. de Bratiane was in a white rage and 
that the guests had an amusing and exciting time. 

Massival, crushed with mortification, had tried to 
drag his wife away; but she slapped his face, pulled 
his beard and hair, bit him, tore his clothes and refused. 
to move. She fought desperately against Lamarthe 
and two footmen who, attracted by the uproar, had 
rushed in and tried to rescue the composer. 

After the couple left, calm was with difficulty re- 
stored; since the scene Massival had disappeared from 
his favorite haunts and Lamarthe, who had witnessed 
the whole proceeding, was going all over town relating 
it in his own inimitable way. 

Mme. de Burne was so much engrossed by the story, 
that she had no thought for anything else. Mariolle 
finally was annoyed by her constant reference to La- 
marthe and Massival. 

“* Did you hear it only a little while ago?” he asked. 

“Yes, about an hour ago.” 

“‘ That’s why she was late,’’ mused André bitterly. 

‘ Shall we go in?” he inquired. 

‘““Why, yes,” she murmured, obedient and absent- 
minded. 

When, an hour later, she left him, for she was in 
a great hurry, he went into the little house and sat down 
in a low chair in their room. In his entire body, in his 
entire soul, was a feeling that he had not possessed her 
any more than if she had failed to keep the “ rendez- 
vous.” A gaping, hideous abyss seemed to have 
opened before him, and he tried to fathom its depths. 
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But he could see nothing; he was at loss to understand. 
She had not escaped from the encircling clasp of his 
arms, but had, nevertheless, escaped from the embrace 
of his heart, through a mysterious absence of the de- 
sire to be his. She had not refused herself, she had 
not shunned him, but her heart had been absent; her 
heart had remained outside; it had not entered with her 
and was in some other place, lingering over petty mat- 
ters. 

He saw clearly then that he loved her with his flesh 
as much, if not more, than with his soul. ‘The disap- 
pointment produced by her indifference filled him with a 
frenzied desire to run after her, to bring her back, and 
to possess her over again. But what was the use, as 
long as her restless mind was intent on other things? 
He would have to wait patiently for the days and hours 
when his capricious mistress would feel the desire to be 
loving and loved. . 

He went back to his rooms with a heavy heart and 
lagging steps, feeling tired of life. And he suddenly 
remembered that he had omitted to set another date to 
meet her, at her own house, or elsewhere. 


V 


NTIL the beginning of the Winter, she was 
faithful to their ‘“ rendezvous; faithful,: but 
not prompt. 

During the first three months, she was always more 
or less late, sometimes keeping him waiting one or two 
hours. ‘As the Autumn rains compelled Mariolle to 
stand by the door under an umbrella, he had a little 
shed built where he could protect himself against the 
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inclemencies of the weather. The trees were bare. 
Instead of the roses and all the other plants that had 
brightened the garden during the Summer, tall white, 
yellow and purple chrysanthemums filled the beds and 
gave forth their pungent scent which mingled with the 
peculiar odor of the rain-soaked earth. In front of the 
house, the gardener had devised a Maltra Cross of the 
rarest, most delicately tinted flowers and Mariolle never 
passed it without thinking that it marked the place of a 
tomb. 

He had now become used to long waits behind the 
door, in the little shed. The rain fell on the thatched 
roof and ran down the thin boards; and at each station 
in this Chapel of Expectation he would go over the 
same arguments, the same thoughts, the same dreary 
disappointments with which he had lately been sur- 
feited. It had come to be a battle, a ceaseless, exhaust- 
ing moral battle with a thing which perhaps had no ex- 
istence at all; that woman’s tenderness. How strange 
were their “ rendezvous.” 

Sometimes she would be happy and talkative and 
would sit down without removing her hat or her gloves, 
without lifting her veil, without even kissing him. She 
did not remember often, nowadays, to kiss him. She 
had a thousand different things on her mind of a more 
alluring nature than the thought of yielding her lips to 
her lover. He would sit down beside her, his heart 
and brain filled with burning words that remained unut- 
tered; he would listen, answer, and, while apparently 
absorbed in what she was saying, would sometimes try 
to take her hand, which she would lay in his ih a per- 
fectly friendly, placid manner. 

Sometimes she appeared more affectionate, more 
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eager for his kisses; but André, who read her with anx- 
ious, keen eyes, the eyes of a lover powerless to win his 
mistress entirely, divined that she exhibited this relative 
affection only because her mind, on these rare occasions, 
was not engrossed by outside things. 

Then her constant delays proved conclusively to 
Mariolle the little eagerness she felt to be with him. 
One hastens toward something pleasant, something 
which attracts, but one always arrives soon enough 
when that something is not enticing; anything, then, 
serves as a pretext to delay the fateful hour. A strange 
comparison always rose in his mind. In the Summer, 
his desire for his daily cold plunge would make him 
hasten out of bed in the morning, while, in the Winter, 
he would find so many trifles to attend to before start- 
ing, that he would invariably arrive at the bathing es- 
tablishment an hour late. The ‘‘ rendezvous” at 
Auteuil were for her what his Winter baths were for 
him. 

For some time past she had been meeting him less 
frequently than in the beginning. She thought nothing 
of postponing a “‘ rendezvous” until the following day, 
would send a telegram at the eleventh hour, and was 
always trying to find some plausible excuse which 
proved very acceptable to her, but which threw her lover 
into intolerable moral and physical agitation. 

Had she shown some coolness, some lassitude toward 
the love which she knew and felt was ever growing, 
ever increasing, he would, perhaps, have been irritated, 
hurt, discouraged and finally cured. But she cared for 
him, on the contrary, more than ever before. More 
than ever was she flattered by his passion and desirous 
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of retaining it, but without responding to it otherwise 
than with a friendly devotion that was beginning to 
make all her other admirers jealous. 

At home, she never could see too much of him, and 
the same telegram that brought him a disappointment 
for Auteuil, always extended a cordial invitation to 
dine, or to spend the evening, with her. At first, he 
thought those invitations were intended to compensate 
for the postponed “ rendezvous,” but after a little while 
he was forced to acknowledge that she liked to see 
him and preferred his society to that of the other men, 
that she needed him, needed his presence, his lover-like 
glance and caressing speech. She needed all these 
things as an idol, in order to become a god, needs the 
prayers and faith of its worshipers. In the deserted 
chapel, it is only a wooden image. But, if only one 
believer enters its shrine, worships, implores and cries 
out in religious ecstasy, it becomes the equal of Brahma 
or Allah, for every beloved creature is a kind of god. 

More than any other woman, Mme. de Burne felt 
fitted for the role of an idol, for the mission of being 
worshiped and pursued, of triumphing over men by her 
beauty, charm and coquetry. 

She filled her part well, the part of a human goddess, 
delicate, scornful, and proud, when the amorous wor- 
ship of men deifies and renders overbearingly haughty. 

Still, she openly flaunted her affection and preference 
for Mariolle, without a thought for the world’s ap- 
proval or condemnation, and perhaps with a secret de- 
sire to exasperate and dismay the others. Her friends 
hardly ever called on her without finding Mariolle en- 
sconced in a big armchair, that Lamarthe had named 
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“ the stall of the officiating priest,” and she experienced 
genuine pleasure talking and listening to him during 
whole evenings. 

She developed a taste for the peaceful life he re- 
vealed to her, for contact with a cultivated, enlightened 
intellect, which was hers as much as the costly ornaments 
strewn carelessly about the room. Little by little, she 
yielded much of her own mind, much of her innermost 
thoughts, in those affectionate confidences that are as. 
agreeable to make as to receive. She felt a greater 
degree of freedom and familiarity with him than with 
the others and consequently she liked him better. She 
also had the impression, dear to women, of giving 
something, of granting all she could of herself, a thing 
she had never done before. 

For her it was a great deal, but for him it was little. 
He was always waiting for the great, overwhelming 
rush of feeling that would throw her, body and soul, 
into his arms for all time. As for his caresses, she 
seemed to think them useless, troublesome and rather 
annoying. She was not entirely indifferent to them, 
but she was easily satiated; and this satiety no doubt 
produced “ennui.” Even the slightest and most insig- 
nificant ones seemed to tire and annoy her. When, in 
the middle of a conversation, he would take one of her 
hands and slowly kiss her fingers, one after the other, 
drawing them in with a little aspiration as if they were 
candies, she always seemed glad when he released them 
and he could feel in her whole arm an instinctive effort 
to escape. When, at the end of her visits, he imprinted 
a kiss on her neck, between the collar of her gown and 
the golden hair, a lingering kiss that sought the per- 
fume of her body under the clinging folds of the ma- 
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terial, she always had a little backward motion and an 
imperceptible withdrawing of the skin under the strange 
lips. 

To him, these things were as so many dagger- 
thrusts and she would leave him with gaping wounds 
which her indifference had made in his love. Why 
had she not had that period of surging passion which 
almost always succeeds, in women, the voluntary and 
disinterested gift of their bodies? Sometimes it is very 
short, quickly followed by fatigue and disgust. But 
how rare when it never exists at all, not a single day, 
nor a single hour! This mistress had made of him not 
a lover, but a sort of intelligent partner of her life. 

Of what did he complain? The women who yield 
themselves completely perhaps do not give half as 
much! He was not complaining, he was only afraid. 
He was afraid of the other man, the one who might 
suddenly appear on the scene to-morrow or the day 
after, an artist, a man about town, an actor or an officer, 
the one whom Fate had destined to find favor in the 
eyes of this woman, who would please her and to whom 
her arms would open wide. 

He was already jealous of the Future, as he had, at 
times, been jealous of her unknown Past; and all the 
young widow’s friends were becoming madly jealous of 
him. They talked about him behind his back and even 
went so far as to make very obscure and discreet allu- 
sions to Mme. de Burne. In the eyes of some, he was 
her lover, whereas others, following Lamarthe’s ideas, 
opined that she was amusing herself, as usual, by mad- 
dening him in order to distress them, and that there 
was nothing else in it. Even her father grew anxious 
and addressed some remarks to her about her conduct 
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which she received with great sarcasm. The more talk 
her attitude created, the more openly she persisted in 
showing her liking for Mariolle, through a strange 
sort of perversity that contrasted oddly with her former 
reserve. 

But the rumors that were circulated caused Mariolle 
some anxiety, and he spoke to her about them. 

‘What does it matter to me?”’ she said. 

“‘If only you really loved me!” 

“Don’t I love you, mon ami?” 

“Yes, and no. You love me well in your home and 
ill outside. I should prefer the contrary to be the case, 
for myself and even for you.” 

She laughed and murmured: 

‘“*T do what I can.” 

“If you only knew,” he continued, ‘‘ into what a 
state of agitation I am thrown by the effort to animate 
you! Sometimes I feel as if I were trying to clasp 
thin air to my breast and other times as if I were hold- 
ing snow which chills me to the marrow and melts 
away in my arms.” 

Mme. de Burne made no reply; she, did not like the 
subject and assumed the far-away look she often wore 
at Auteuil. 

He feared to insist and he gazed at her as one gazes 
upon the rare treasures of a museum which one ad- 
mires but cannot carry away. 

His days and his nights now were nothing but tor- 
ture, for he lived with the one fixed idea that she was 
his without truly belonging to him, that she was won, 
yet heart-free, his own, yet unconquered. He lived in 
her atmosphere without being able to reach her inner- 
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most soul and loved her with all the unsatisfied yearn- 
ings of his heart and his body. 

He began sending letters as he had done at the.com- 
mencement of their ‘‘ liaison.” Once he had, with the 
aid of his pen, broken down her resistance; with his pen, 
he might again destroy the last barriers which held 
them apart. He called a little less frequently, and 
wrote to her almost daily, telling her of the inanity of 
his efforts to make her as he would have her. Once in 
a while, when he had been especially eloquent and pas- 
sionate, she would reply. Her letters, written at one, 
two or three o’clock in the morning were clear, grace- 
fully expressed, encouraging, devoted, but, neverthe- 
less, horribly disappointing. She reasoned well and 
wrote wittily, but Mariolle, although her notes were 
satisfying to his masculine vanity, found that they did 
not satisfy his yearnings. ‘They did not satisfy him 
any better than the kisses he received at Auteuil. 

He sought to discover the reason for this. And 
after reading and re-reading the letters till he knew them 
by heart, he finally discovered what was lacking therein, 
for it is always through the written word that a person 
reveals his character. “The spoken word is deceiving, 
because the face lends it charm, because one sees it 
issue from lips one loves. But words traced on paper 
reveal the naked soul. A man, through rhetorical sub- 
terfuges, professional ability and the habit of using a 
pen to transact all the business of life, often can com- 
pletely disguise his personality. But a woman, who 
scarcely ever writes anything but personal letters, re- 
veals herself in every word. She ignores literary tricks 
and uncovers her entire soul by the innocence of her ex- 
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pressions. He recalled the correspondence and me- 
moirs of famous women he had read. How clearly 
their individualities stood out! What impressed him 
the most in Mme. de Burne’s letters, was that they 
never showed the slightest trace of sensibility! That 
woman could think, but she could not feel! He re- — 
called other letters that he had received, and he had 
received a large number. AQ little “ bourgeoise’’ he 
had once met while traveling and who had loved him a 
brief space, had written him some charming notes, full 
of sprightliness and originality. He had even been sur- 
prised at the remarkable variety, coloring and subtle- 
ness of her expressions. How had she achieved such 
a gift? She had simply achieved it through acute sen- 
sibility. A woman does not polish her expressions and 
pore over dictionaries, she jots down whatever her emo- 
tion dictates. When she feels strongly, she expresses 
herself aptly, without any trouble and with the utmost 
sincerity. 

It was his mistress’ sincerity that Mariolle sought to 
penetrate through her written words. Her letters 
were amiable, entertaining, but why, oh! why, didn’t 
she write differently? Why couldn’t she find the burn- 
ing, genuine words of love he found for her? When 
his man would bring him the morning mail, he would 
look for her well-known handwriting and when he had 
discovered it, an uncontrollable emotion would surge 
through his heart. He would reach for the letter, read 
the address and tear the envelope. What would it 
contain? Would the word “ love” occur in her letter ? 
Never had she spoken or written that word without 
adding something that detracted from its significance. 
“‘T love you dearly,” ‘‘I love you a great deal,” “ Do 
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I not love you?” He knew all these formulas by 
heart, knew that they meant nothing because of the 
added term. Do any degrees exist, when one is in 
love? Can one know whether one loves well, or ill? 
To love very much, how little one must love! One 
loves, and that should be all sufficient. It is impossible 
to add anything to that. It is impossible to imagine or 
to express anything beyond that one little word which 
means everything. It becomes one’s body, one’s soul, 
one’s life. One feels it like the warmth of one’s blood, 
one breathes it with the air, one carries it within one’s 
brain as one carries thought, for does it not become the 
Only Thought? Nothing exists beyond it. It is not 
a word, but an inexpressible state, represented by four 
letters. Nothing looks, nothing feels the way it did 
before one falls in love. Mariolle had become a prey 
to the little word. And his eyes scanned her letters 
eagerly to find the expression of a tenderness equal to 
his own. He found sentences which led him to believe 
that she liked him very much, but never that she loved 
him! Her letters continued the pretty little romance 
begun at Mont Saint-Michel. It was literature, not 
love. 

After he had finished reading and re-reading these 
cherished notes, he would lay them away in a drawer 
and sit down in his armchair. He had passed many a 
discouraging hour this way. 

After a while she answered less frequently, no doubt 
tiring of saying the same things over and over. Be- 
sides, she was passing through a period of social activity 
which André had lately foreseen, and which added to 
his burden the suffering which the smallest disagreeable 
incidents inflict on troubled hearts. 
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It was a Winter of Pleasure. A sort of social fever: 
had taken hold of the city and every night carriage 
after carriage filled with pretty women in evening 
gowns rolled through the streets. Society talked of 
nothing but balls, plays, matinees and receptions. The 
contagion had spread to all classes, but Mme. de Burne 
was among the first to experience it. 

It began by the success she obtained one night at a 
ball given at the Austrian Embassy. 

Comte de Bernhaus had introduced her to the am- 
bassador’s wife, the princesse de Malten, who became 
quite infatuated with her. Ina short time she grew to 
be the intimate friend of the princess and was able to 
extend very rapidly, under the latter’s guidance, her 
acquaintance in the diplomatic set and old aristocracy. 
Her grace, her charm, her elegance, her rare intellect, 
secured a triumph for her wherever she went and she 
soon became a favorite. Women of the highest rank 
asked, to be introduced to her. 

Every Monday a long line of emblazoned carriages 
filled the rue du Général-Foy and the attendants, rush- 
ing wildly. hithenand thither, confounded’ duchesses and 
baronesses, countesses and marquises. 

Mme. de Burne was elated. ‘The compliments and 
invitations showered on her, the feeling of having be- 
come society’s pet for the time being, the happiness of 
being sought out and flattered by the best people in 
Paris, brought on an acute attack of snobbishness. 

Her bohemian set tried to oppose society’s invasion 
and the revolution brought about an alliance between 
her old friends. Even Fresnel was enrolled and be- 
came a power, while Mariolle was put at the head of 
the opposition, for they were all aware of his influence 
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over Mme. de Burne, and of the friendship that existed 
between them. 

But he watched her fly away among her new friends 
as a child gazes after the balloon which a gust of wind 
has torn from its grasp. 

It seemed to him as if she were fleeing through a 
gay, dancing throng, far, far away from the secret 
happiness he had longed for, and he grew insanely jeal- 
ous of the men and women and things she encountered 
in her frivolous path. He despised the life she led, the 
people she met, the fétes she attended, the balls, con- 
certs, plays that took her away from him by absorbing 
every minute of the days and nights. The intolerable 
strain he suffered soon showed in his features, so that 
one day she inquired: 

‘“ Why, what is the matter with you? You have 
changed and are growing quite thin?” 

“I love you too much,” he replied. 

‘One never loves too much, mon ami,’ she said, 
casting a grateful look at him. 

‘Is it for you to say such a thing?” he asked. 

“Why, certainly,” she murmured. 

** And don’t you see that loving you in vain is killing 
men © 

“In the first place, you do not love me in vain. 
And then it wouldn’t kill you. Besides, all my friends 
are getting jealous of you, which proves that, after all, 
I do not treat you so badly.” 

He took her hand in his. 

“You do not understand me,” he said. 

“Yes, I do. JI understand you very well.” 

““Do you know the ceaseless longing that fills my 
eaten. 
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“Yes, I know it.” 

Seema: Rae 

“Then . . . it hurts me very much, for I like 
you immensely.” 

eet nentee 

“Then you say to me: ‘Be like I am; feel and 
think as I do.’ But I cannot do this, my dear friend. 
I am what I am. You must take me as the Creator 
made me, for that is the way I gave myself to you; I 
do not regret it and have no desire to take my gift back, 
for you are dearer to me than anyone else.” 

“You do not love me,” persisted Mariolle. 

‘“‘T love you with all the strength of which I am ca- 
pable,” she replied. “Is it my fault that it is not 
greater?” 

“If I were sure of this, perhaps it might satisfy me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” said Mariolle, “ that I believe you to be 
capable of loving differently, but that I do not believe 
I am able to inspire true love in you.” 

“No, mon ami, you are mistaken. You are now, 
and you always will be, at least I sincerely believe so, 
dearer to me than any other person. With you, I do 
not have to lie and simulate what you desire, as many 
other women might do. Be grateful to me for this; do 
not get excited, and believe in my affection which is 
wholly and sincerely yours.” 

Realizing what a distance separated their views on 
the subject, Mariolle muttered: 

‘““What a strange way to comprehend love! For 
you, I am only some one you like to have around while 
for me nothing exists but you.” | 

A kindly smile curved her lips and she replied: 
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“Yes, I know it, and I appreciate it. I am delight- 
ed and I say to you: Always love me in this way, if 
you can, because it gives me genuine happiness; but do 
not compel me to play a comedy. It would only make 
me unhappy and be unworthy of us both. I knew that 
this was coming; it is very painful to me, because I am 
deeply attached to you; yet I cannot transform my na- 
ture into one like yours. Take me as I am.” 

‘“ Did you ever think,” he questioned suddenly, “ for 
a day, for an hour, before or afterwards, that you 
might love me differently?” 

She did not reply at once, and seemed somewhat em- 
barrassed. 

He waited anxiously and then: 

Gevouysee, he cried, “ you sé¢, that you, too, 
dreamed of something different! ” 

‘““T may have been deluded about my own nature,” 
she murmured slowly. 

‘Oh! how much reasoning and psychology!” he 
cried. ‘‘ One shouldn’t stop to analyze the impulses of 
one’s heart!” 

Absorbed by this thought, she remained silent a little 
while, then added: 

‘Before loving you as I now do, I did believe for a 
moment that I would feel more . . . more 

more passion . . . but then, I would cer- 
tainly have been less unaffected, less frank later on.” 

“Why less frank, later on?” 

‘Because you imprison love in this formula: ‘All 
or nothing,’ and to me ‘All or nothing’ simply means: 
‘All at first, and Nothing later.’ It’s when the Nothing 
begins, that a woman starts to lie.” 

Trembling with excitement, Mariolle answered; 
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“But don’t you understand my misery and torture, 
when I think that you might have loved me differently ? 
You have felt that you could; so it will be some other 
man whom you will love like that.” 

“T do not think so,” she replied unhesitatingly. 

“Why? Yes, why? As long as you have felt what 
love was, as long as you have been touched by that tor- 
turing hope of mingling your life, your soul and your 
flesh with those of another being, as long as you have 
felt the possibility of this inexpressible emotion, you 
will surely experience it some day.” 

“No,” said Mme. de Burne. ‘‘ My imagination mis- 
led me. I give you all I can possibly give. I have 
thought of it many times since I have been your mis- 
tress. You see, I am not afraid of anything, not even 
words. Really, I am quite convinced that I would 
never be able to love more, or better, than I love now. 
Remark that I speak as freely to you as if I were talk- 
ing to myself. I do so because you are clever and can 
understand things, and because absolute frankness is the 
only way to bind us closely to one another for a long 
time. And that is what I hope to do.” 

Mariolle drank in her words like a wounded man 
drinks of the cup held to his lips and suddenly he knelt 
down and buried his face in the folds of her gown. 
When he raised his head to look at her, he saw that 
tears were standing in her eyes. She put her arms 
around his neck, drew him forward and kissed him 
gently on the lids. 

“Sit down,” she pleaded; it isn’t very wise to kneel 
here.” 

He obeyed and drew up a chair. A slight pause en- 
sued, and then she asked him whether he cared to go 
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to see Prédolé’s works which had been the talk of Paris 
ever since they had been exhibited at the galerie Varin. 
In her boudoir, was a bronze Cupid by Prédolé and she 
wanted to see the complete collection of his sculptures 
which were being shown at the well-known gallery. 

They set a day and Mariolle rose to take leave. 

‘““Would you like me to come to Auteuil to-mor- 
row?” she whispered. 

“Indeed I would!” 

And he departed, with the hope that never dies in a _ 
lover, singing in his heart. 


VI 


ME. DE BURNE’S brougham, drawn by 
two splendid bays, was rolling rapidly through 
the rue de Grenelle. It was the beginning 

of April and a slight fall of snow had spread a 
thin white sheet over the sidewalks. People were 
hurrying along under their umbrellas with their col- 
lars turned up about their ears. After two weeks of 
beautiful weather, a cold spell had survened, bringing 
red noses, colds and chilblains in its train. 

Her feet resting on a hot-water pan, her body wrap- 
ped in a loose fur coat, the comfortable warmth of 
which penetrated to her skin, the young woman was 
thinking of the painful necessity that would compel her 
in less than an hour to take a “‘ fiacre”’ and drive to 
Auteuil. 

She was haunted by an insistent desire to send 
Mariolle a telegram saying that it would be impossible 
for her to see him, but lately she had resolved that she 
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would, as much as possible, avoid doing this, because 
she was trying very hard to love him as he wished to 
be loved. 

She had noticed his sufferings and after the conver- 
sation in which she had leaned over and tenderly kissed 
his eyes, the sincere affection she felt for him at all 
times, had grown warmer and more expansive. 

Surprised at her own coldness, she had often asked 
herself why she should not be able to love him as so 
many women love their lovers; she certainly cared for 
him deeply and he was more to her than all the other 
men. Only a lazy heart could be the cause of her in- 
difference and this might be overcome like any other 
form of laziness. 

So she tried to overcome it, tried to rouse herself by 
thinking of him, to experience some sort of emotion 
the days of their meetings. At times, she actually suc- 
ceeded, as some people scare themselves at night by 
thinking of burglars and ghosts. 

She even tried to be more caressing and loving. At 
first she succeeded quite well and rendered him mad with 
passion. ‘Then it was that she thought she felt some of 
the fever which she knew consumed him. Her old 
hope of a real passion, a touch of which she had ex- 
perienced that night in the garden at Mont Saint- 
Michel, came to life again, less ideal, less poetical, but 
more human and precise. She watched herself closely 
to discover if she felt any of that divine bliss which is 
born, it is said, when two bodies unite under the im- 
pulses of soul affinity. She was disappointed. 

However, she obstinately continued to simulate pas- 
sion. She increased her visits to Auteuil and kept on 
saying: ‘I feel I am getting to love you more and 
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more.’ Yet a sensation of fatigue was creeping over 
her, the inability to feign much longer. She discovered 
with astonishment that his caresses bored her, although 
she was not absolutely insensible to them. She discoy- 
ered this by the vague feeling of lassitude she experi- 
enced in her whole body the days she was to meet him. 
Why, on those days did she not feel the emotion and ex- 
citement that other women feel at the approach of the 
hour when they are to be clasped in their lover’s arms? 
She submitted to his caresses with tender resignation, but 
never with ardor. Perhaps her flesh, so exceptionally 
delicate and refined, harbored an unknown modesty, 
the modesty of a superior and sacred being, which her 
modern soul had not yet discovered. 

Little by little Mariolle began to realize this. He 
saw her factitious ardor wane, guessed the heroic effort 
she was making and a deep and mortal sorrow crept 
into his soul. 

She, too, felt that the final test had been made, and 
that all hope was forever lost. So that to-day, her fur 
coat wrapped closely around her, her feet on the warm 
pan, she gazed at the white sidewalks and shivered as 
she thought how soon she would have to leave her lux- 
urious carriage and take a chilly “‘fiacre”’ to go to 
Mariolle. 

Not for a moment did she entertain an idea of break- 
ing with him, of ending their “liaison.”” She knew 
that if a woman desires to keep a man from her rivals 
she must give herself to him and hold him by sensual 
ties. This was a fatal and logical fact. Besides, it 
was only fair, she thought, and she wished to be abso- 
lutely loyal and fair to him. Well, she would yield 
again, she would always yield to him. But why so 
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often? Would not their meetings have a greater at- 
traction for him if they were not so frequent, if he were 
forced to consider them as favors not to be granted 
lightly ? 

She figured that André’s love would be more lasting 
if she yielded less often, for hunger is increased by fast- 
ing, and sensual appetite is very similar to hunger. As 
soon as she resolved upon this line of conduct, she de- 
termined that she would go to Auteuil that very day, 
but would make him believe that she was ill. 

The trip which, a moment ago, had seemed hateful 
to her, now appeared pleasurable, and suddenly she dis- 
covered why she so heartily disliked what, after all, was 
only normal. A few minutes ago she had been reluc- 
tant, while now she was willing! She had been reluc- 
tant, because she lived over in advance all the petty 
annoyances of the meeting! She knew that she was 
going to prick her fingers on the pins of her gown, that 
she was going to be unable to find the articles she scat- 
tered all over the room in disrobing, because her mind 
was already absorbed by the odious knowledge that she 
would have to dress herself without the aid of her maid. 

For a moment her thoughts centered on this dis- 
covery. Was it not, after all, vulgar and repulsive to 
make love at set times, to make a ‘“‘ rendezvous ”’ as one 
sets a day to visit one’s physician or lawyer? Nothing 
more natural than lips meeting and arms clasping, after 
a long, tender téte-a-téte, in which two hearts and two 
bodies have felt the mutual attraction of love. How 
different that must be from the ‘rendezvous’ she 
knew! It was so true that often, on the days she was 
not to meet André, she had felt a vague sort of longing 
to see him, this longing being almost entirely absent 
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when she had to go to him with all the precautions of 
a thief. 

Ah! the time for Auteuil! She had calculated it on 
the various clocks of all her friends, had seen it ap- 
proach minute by minute when she was calling on Mme. 
de Frémines, Mme. Bratiane, or the beautiful Mme. 
Le Prieur. It was her custom to make calls on the 
days she was to see Mariolle, so as to avoid remaining 
at home where an unexpected visitor or some unfore- 
seen happening might compel her to give up the “ ren- 
dezvous.”’ 

Suddenly an idea came to her: ‘‘ To-day I will get 
there late.’ ‘Then she proceeded to open a little closet 
concealed under the black satin lining of the carriage 
and adjusted a small standing mirror which it con- 
tained. Behind the looking glass, could be seen a row 
of small silver articles: a powder box, a red pencil for 
the lips, two scent bottles, an ink-well, a pen holder, a 
pair of scissors, a tiny paper cutter for the latest novel 
which the fair owner always had on hand. An exqui- 
site little gold clock, the size of a walnut, was attached 
to the satin doors of the closet; its hands now marked 
the hour of four. 

‘““T have another hour,” thought Mme. de Burne. 
She touched a spring and the footman on the box took 
up the speaking tube to receive her orders. 

“To the Austrian Embassy,” she said. 

Then she contemplated herself in the looking-glass 
with a smile of satisfaction. ‘The face it reflected was 
dearer to her than anything in the world. After a 
little while she opened her coat to examine her gown. 
The high collar was circled by an edge of white feathers 
that extended lightly over the shoulders and bust, pro- 
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ducing the effect of a feathery shield. She wore a 
toque of feathers, with a tall aigrette of brilliant color- 
ing. ; 

She was still looking at herself when the carriage 
drove up to the Embassy. and rolled through the mas- 
sive gates. She wrapped her coat around her, closed 
the doors of the closet and alighted. Turning to the 
~ coachman she said: 

“You can go back now; I will not need you again.” 

A footman ran forward to meet her and she queried: 

‘““Ts the princess at home? ” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

She entered, went upstairs and found Mme. de Mal- 
ten in a tiny reception room writing letters. 

On perceiving her friend, the ambassadress rose with 
an exclamation of joyful surprise. They kissed each 
other and then sat down on two low chairs in front of 
the fire. They were very fond of one another, very 
congenial in every way and very much alike, for they 
had been reared in the same atmosphere and traditions, 
although Mme. de Malten was a Swedish woman who 
had wedded an Austrian. ‘They exerted a mysterious 
attraction over each other and were never so happy as 
when together, gossiping about all the trifles that ab- 
sorb a fashionable woman’s life. 

“You see how much I care for you,” Mme. de Burne 
was saying. “ You are to dine with me to-night and 
still I couldn’t help dropping in on you this afternoon. 
It’s a passion, my dear.” 

‘“A passion that I share,” replied the princess smil- 
ingly. 

The habit of always appearing at their best did not 
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desert these two women even during their intimate 
chats, and each one exerted herself to appear fascinat- 
ing to the other, quite as if a man had been present. 
Only it was a slightly different feeling of coquetry 
which prompted them, for men were their natural ene- 
mies, while other women were rivals. 

During the visit, Mme. de Burne glanced several 
times at the clock. It was almost five; Mariolle had 
been waiting an hour. ‘‘ That’s enough,” she thought, 
and rose to go. 

““So soon?” inquired the princess. 

*“'Yes,”’ boldly replied Mme. de Burne, ‘‘I have an 
engagement. I would much rather remain with you.” 

They kissed each other affectionately, and a cab was 
called for Mme. de Burne. 

The horse that drew the rickety conveyance was lame 
and jogged along slowly and painfully. Mme. de 
Burne felt like the miscrable animal; to her, as to the 
horse, the trip was long and tedious. The thought of 
seeing André brought a little balm to her soul; but the 
thought of what she was about to do worried her. 

She found Mariolle almost. frozen. A hail storm 
was whirling through the trees, and the hail-stones 
struck the umbrella he held above her head, as they 
hurried toward the house. 

The garden wore an air of desolation. The naked 
trees and wet paths looked forlorn under the heavy, 
gray sky. And André was pale. He was suffering in- 
tensely. 

“Dieu! How cold it is,” she exclaimed when they 
entered the house. 


A big fire had been built in both rooms, but having 
X—9 
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only been lighted since noon, it had not had time to 
absorb the dampness of the walls. Mme. de Burne 
shivered. 

.. “I think I shall keep my coat on a little while,” she 
said. | 

She threw open the lapels. Her pretty feather trim- 
med gown made her appear like one of those birds of 
passage which never dally long in any place. 

He seated himself at her side. 

“To-night I’m going to give a delightful dinner, and 
I’m all excitement,” she said. 

‘Whom are you going to have?” inquired Andre. 

‘Well — you, for one; then Prédolé, whom I am so 
anxious to meet.” 

‘““Ah! So you're really going to have Prédolé?” 

“Yes, Lamarthe is going to bring him.”’ 

“But Prédolé isn’t a man you'll care for at all! 
Sculptors in general don’t please pretty women and this 
one would please less than any other, I should say.” 

“Oh! mon cher, that’s impossible. I admire him 
so.” 

Since the last two months, after the exhibition of his 
works at the Varin Gallery, Prédolé had become the 
rage. Everyone was talking about him, and saying: 
““He models the loveliest statuettes.’ And after the 
artists and connoisseurs who had been called upon to 
judge the works exhibited in the Gallery had made their 
verdict known, enthusiasm reached a high pitch. 

They discovered that the sculptor possessed a won- 
derful appreciation of the harmony of lines and that he 
was gifted with a special talent for bringing out the 
beauty of the female form. He made a specialty of 
half-draped figures, the delicate charm of which he 
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brought out with rare skill. His dancers, especially, 
had won much praise through their lightness and grace. 

Since a month, Mme. de Burne had been untiring in 
her efforts to capture the artist. But Prédolé was shy 
and something of a bear. At last she succeeded through 
Lamarthe, who had been instrumental in bringing about 
the sculptor’s enormous vogue. 

‘Who else is coming?’ inquired Mariolle. 

“The princesse de Malten.”’ 

A shade of annoyance passed over André’s face, for 
he disliked the woman. 

‘‘ And who else 2”’ 

*“Massival, Bernhaus and Georges de Maltry. 
That’s all; only my ‘elite.’ You know Prédolé, don’t 
you?” 

Yes, slightly.” 

““ How do you like him?” 

“Very well, indeed. He is a man absolutely wrap- 
ped up in his Art, the most interesting man to talk to 
that I’ve met in a long while.” 

Mme. de Burne was delighted. 

* Tt will be lovely,” she said. 

Mariolle had taken her hand in his. He pressed it 
gently and then kissed it. She suddenly recollected 
that she had forgotten to say that she was not feeling 
well, and cast about for some plausible pretext. 

‘* How cold it is here!” she murmured. 

“Do you think so?” said Mariolle. 

“Yes, I’m chilled to the bone.” 

He rose and looked at the thermometer, which, in 
reality, was quite low. 

He came back to her and sat down. She had said 
“‘ How cold it is!’ and he thought that he understood 
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her meaning. For weeks he had watched her simu- 
lated passion grow weaker and weaker, and knew she 
was tired of feigning. He was so exasperated himself 
at his own ineffectual attempts to rouse her, and so un- 
nerved by a mad and vain desire of this woman that 
he would often say desperately: ‘I prefer to break 
with her than to continue this life.” In order to fathom 
her thoughts, he remarked tentatively: 

‘‘ Aren’t you going to remove your coat?” 

‘Oh! no,” she said, ‘‘ I coughed a little this morn- 
ing. ‘This horrid weather irritates my throat. I’m 
afraid I’ll catch cold.” 

After a pause she added: 

‘“‘ Had I not wanted to see you so very much, I would 
not have come out at all.” 

As Mariolle remained silent, choked by a feeling of 
rage against himself and against her, she remarked: 

“After the beautiful days we’ve had, this sudden 
cold spell is very dangerous.” 

She gazed into the garden where the trees showed 
green beneath the melted snow. 

He gazed at her and thought: ‘“ This is the love 
she has for me!” For the first time in their ‘‘ liaison ”” 
the hatred of the disappointed male rose in him against 
this woman, against her pretty face, her elusive soul, 
her absolute indifference. 

‘‘ She pretends she feels cold,” he thought, ‘‘ but.she 
is only cold because she is here. If it were some enter- 
tainment, one of the foolish social affairs that fill up the 
life of these frivolous creatures, she would brave the 
cold and risk her life. Doesn’t she go out in the bit- 
terest weather, in an open carriage, so as to show her 
gown? Ah! they are all that way, nowadays. He 
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gazed at her again, sitting so calmly at his side. And 
he knew that under her white forehead, under her little 
adored forehead was the thought to escape as soon as 
possible from this disagreeable meeting. 

Was it true that once upon a time there existed 
passionate women and that they still exist? Women 
whom passion exalts, who suffer, weep, yield with 
delight; who love with their flesh as with their 
souls, whose lips murmur endearing words, whose eyes 
shine with ecstasy, whose hearts throb with joy, whose 
hands gently caress. ‘Women who brave all sorts of 
dangers because they love, who steal away by day and 
by night, eluding watchful guardians, to the one who 
clasps them, delirious with joy and passion, to his 
heart. 

Oh! to what a horrible love he is chained! To what 
a joyless, meaningless love, without ecstasy or passion, 
a love that unnerves him and eats out his very heart! 
He can only suffer, and weep, and picture the bliss of 
mutual passion by the impossibility to rouse lips that 
are as cold and hard as marble. 

He continued to gaze at his mistress, a charming 
vision in her feathered gown. Are not the petty, 
dainty costumes a woman wears greater obstacles to 
overcome than the woman herself? Was not the gown 
she wore to-day a jealous guardian, who defended her 
against his passion? 

‘Your costume is charming,” he remarked, for he 
did not wish to speak of the subject uppermost in his 
mind. 

“Wait till you see the one I am going to wear to- 
night,” she answered with a smile. She coughed sev- 
eral times. Then she spoke: 
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“Tam really catching cold. Let me go home, mon 
ami. The sun will come back soon, and so will I.” 

He did not insist, for he felt that it would be useless 
and that the last hope of hearing passionate words gush 
from her lips, of seeing a gleam of love in her calm eyes, 
had vanished forever. And suddenly he felt the stern 
resolve to escape from her torturing domination, form 
within his brain. She had nailed him to a cross, where 
his life’s blood was slowly ebbing from him, while she 
looked on unmoved, uncomprehending, even delighted 
with what she had accomplished. But he would tear 
himself from the cross even were he to leave pieces of 
flesh and his mangled heart behind. He would flee like 
a wild beast which a party of hunters have almost killed 
and he would hide in some wilderness where his wounds 
would heal and where he would only feel the dull ache 
of his scars. 

“Well then, goodby,” he murmured. 

She was startled by the sadness of his tone. 

“ Until this evening, mon ami,” she said. : 

“Until this evening,” he repeated mechanically. 
* Goodby.” 

He accompanied her to the little door in the garden 
and then walked slowly back to the house, and sat down 
in front of the fire, alone. 

Alone! How cold it really was! And how sad he 
felt! This was the end! What a horrible thought! 
An end to hope, an end to waiting for her, dreaming of 
her with that ardor which, at times, makes us poor 
mortals glow on this sad little planet of ours, like those 
bonfires built on dark nights. Goodby to the solitary 
nights spent in thinking of her, goodby to the mornings 
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on which he would exclaim: ‘‘ I am to see her to-day in 
our little nest!” 

How he loved her! how he loved her! how hard it 
would be to cure himself! She had left him because it 
was cold! He could see her now, with her bewitching 
eyes and smile, leading him on so as to more surely 
break his heart. Ah! she had broken it at last, by a 
final effort. He could feel the wound; it was an old 
wound she had made and healed once before, and which 
now she had re-opened by thrusting into it the keen edge 
of her indifference. He even felt that from his 
wounded heart something overflowed that rose up in his 
throat and choked him. He put his hands before his 
eyes so as to hide his own weakness and tears slowly 
trickled down his cheeks. 

She had left him because it was cold! While he 
would have walked barefooted through snow and ice 
to the end of the wor!d, to join her. He would have 
plunged headlong from a cliff only to fall at her feet. 
He remembered an old story he had heard long ago; 
the story of the “‘ Hill of the Two Lovers” (La Cote 
des deux Amants) which is on the road to Rouen. A 
young girl, to obey the cruel mandate of a stern father 
who had forbidden her to wed her sweetheart unless she 
carried him to the top of a steep mountain, dragged her 
lover up the rocky paths on her hands and knees, and 
died when she reached the summit. But love has be- 
come nothing more than a legend, to be sung in verse or 
narrated in false fiction. 

Had not his mistress, in the beginning of their 
‘liaison’ uttered a phrase he had never forgotten?: 
“*'The men of to-day never love women sufficiently to 
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be hurt by it. Believe me, for I know them.” She had 
been mistaken in his case, however, but not in her own, 
for had she not added: ‘In any case, I warn you that 
I am incapable of becoming infatuated with any- 
Onere es, ste 

With anyone? Was that true? Not with him, of 
course; he was positive now that she could never care 
for him, but would she not care for someone else? 

The sensation of having spoiled his life, a feeling 
which he had often experienced, now rushed over him 
with renewed intensity. He had not succeeded in any- 
thing; he had failed in all his attempts and had accom- 
plished nothing. The arts had attracted him, but he 
had not had the courage nor the perseverance to attain 
eminence in any one of them. He had rejoiced at no 
success, no devotion to a worthy cause had ennobled and 
elevated him. His one energetic effort to win a 
woman’s heart had miserably miscarried, like all his 
other endeavors. He was nothing but a failure. 

The tears still trickled slowly through his fingers on 
to his lips and their salty taste increased his feeling of de- 
spondency. 

When he raised his head at last, he noticed that it 
had grown dark. He had just sufficient time to reach 
his rooms and dress for the dinner she was giving that 
night. 


VII 
A NDRE MARIOLLE was the first guest to ar- 


rive at Mme. de Burne’s. He sat down in 
the drawing-room and let his eyes wander over 
all the familiar things he had known and cherished for 
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months; it was here that he had first met her, that he 
had learned to love her, that he had discovered the 
great passion which had changed the whole course of 
his life. How he loved all these things, what a de- 
lightful background they formed for this exquisite 
creature! How well he knew the simple, aristocratic 
perfume, orris-root, that emanated from the draperies! 
It was here that he had experienced every emotion, from 
the hopeful ecstasy of the beginning, to the mournful de- 
spair that now encompassed him. He pressed the arms 
of the deep chair in which he was seated as if they be- 
longed to a friend. He wished that she would remain 
away, that nobody would come in to disturb him. He 
wanted to sit there all night, to dream of his dead love 
as one might watch over a corpse. ‘Then, in the morn- 
ing, he would go away, far away, never to return. 

The door leading into the bedroom suddenly opened 
and Mme. de Burne came in. He controlled himself 
and greeted her calmly. ‘To-night she was not a woman 
but a living nosegay. A garland of carnations encircled 
her waist and skirt. Another one of forget-me-nots 
and lilies of the valley edged the “‘ décolletage,”’ while 
three magnificent orchids rested against her pale bosom. 
Her blonde hair was strewn with violets whose hearts 
were tiny brilliants. Other brilliants, trembling on 
long gold stems, glistened like dew drops among the 
flowers at her breast. 

‘* T will surely have a headache,” she remarked, “‘ but 
I don’t care, these things are so becoming.” 

A woodland fragrance emanated from her; she was 
fresher than the flowers she wore. André, completely 
dazed, could not remove his eyes from her. He 
thought that, to take her in his arms, would be as bar- 
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barous as to stamp on a fresh flower-bed. The bodies 
of these women were no longer made for love; they 
were only dummies on which to hang expensive gowns. 
They looked like flowers, they looked like birds, they 
looked like a thousand different things excepting women. 
The women of past generations employed artifices to en- 
hance their beauty; that was a known fact; but their 
prime object was to please through the direct fascina- 
tion of their bodies, through the natural witchery of 
their sex, through the irresistible attraction that the fe- 
male form exerts over men. To-day, coquetry had be- 
come the sole aim and artifices were the means to an- 
other end, for women used them more to irritate their 
rivals than to win admirers for themselves. 

What was the object in view when Mme. de Burne 
had designed this costume? Was it to please her lover, 
or to mortify Mme. de Malten? 

Just then the door was thrown open, and the Aus- 
trian ambassadress was announced. 

Mme. de Burne ran to meet her and kissed her 
lightly on both cheeks, careful not to disarrange the 
orchids at her breast. It was a pretty kiss, given and 
returned with undisguised pleasure. 

Mariolle thrilled with anguish. Not once had she 
kissed him that way during all the time of their “ liai- 
son”’ and by an abrupt change of mind, he muttered 
furiously: ‘‘ These women are no longer created for 
us!” . 

Presently Massival entered the drawing-room, closely 
followed by M. de Pradon, the Comte de Bernhaus, and 
Georges de Maltry, resplendent in English evening 
clothes. 


Lamarthe and Prédolé were the only guests who had 
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not arrived. The conversation turned on the sculptor 
and everybody proceeded at once to laud him to the 
skies. 

“He had brought to life again the traditions and 
grace of the Renaissance period, and had added a touch 
of modern realism; ”’ according to Georges de Maltry, 
he was “ the discoverer of human suppleness.’ These 
various sentences had been repeated from mouth to 
mouth ever since the exhibition in the rue Varin. 

At last Prédolé arrived. His appearance caused 
some astonishment. He was a large man of indetermi- 
nate age, with the shoulders of a son of the soil. His 
big head was covered with bushy gray hair and his 
features were heavy and coarse. He carried his arms 
awkwardly and appeared extremely ill at ease, letting 
his enormous hands dangle helplessly at his sides. They 
were broad and thick with hairy, muscular fingers; they 
were the hands of a Hercules or of a butcher and 
seemed greatly to inconvenience their owner, who would 
gladly have concealed them, had it been possible. 

His face, however, was lighted by a pair of gray eyes 
which darted keen glances and gave animation to the 
stolid features. One felt instinctively that, behind these 
eyes, was a powerful and masterly intellect. 

Mme. de Burne, a little disappointed in her expecta- 
tions, politely indicated a chair into which the sculptor 
sank with visible embarrassment. 

Lamarthe, being a skilled introducer, went up to his 
friend in an effort to break the ice. 

‘“* Mon cher,” said he, “‘ let me show you where you 
are. You have already seen our divine hostess; now 
glance at the treasures which surround her.” 

He made a sweeping gesture and indicated an au- 
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thentic bust by Houdon, on the mantel-shelf, and a 
Boule writing-desk, where dancing women by Clodion 
formed a charming group. Then he showed Prédolé 
four statuettes of Tanagra of the most perfect type. 
The sculptor’s countenance shone with as much delight 
as if he had found his children in a desert. He rose 
from the deep chair in which he was ensconced and 
started toward the Tanagra statuettes; he grasped two 
in each hand and, for a moment, Mme. de Burne trem- 
bled for her property. But as soon as he touched them 
his massive fingers seemed to grow nimble and caress- 
ing. He manipulated them with surprising ease, turn- 
ing them round and round in his thick hands and fond- 
ling them with rapture. To watch him gaze at the lit- 
tle figures, was to divine that this coarse-featured man 
felt an ideal and unique tenderness for everything that 
was dainty and beautiful. 

— “ Aren’t they delightful?’ said Lamarthe. 

The sculptor praised them highly and mentioned the 
most remarkable ones he knew. He used few words, 
but his expressions denoted a clear comprehension of 
their value. 

Then, under Lamarthe’s guidance, he examined the 
various antiquities that Mme. de Burne had collected 
with the help of her friends. He was appreciative and 
enraptured and handled everything his eye admired, as 
if to bring himself in closer contact with its beauty. A 
very heavy bronze statuette was hidden in a corner; he 
seized it with one hand, carried it to the light, turned it 
in every direction, and finally put it back in its place, 
without the least effort. 


‘“Here’s the fellow cut out to battle with stone and 
marble,” cried Lamarthe. 
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Everyone stared at Prédolé with approval. 

A footman announced: 

*“ Madame is served.” 

The hostess took the sculptor’s arm and led the way 
to the dining-room. After everyone was seated, she 
turned to him graciously, and remarked: 

“Your art has also, I believe, the advantage of be- 
ing the oldest of all arts?” 

““Mon Dieu!” he replied, “ the shepherds in the Old 
Testament played the flute; so harmony, it seems, would 
be older than sculpture, although our idea of music 
does not date very far back. But real sculpture is very 
ancient.” 

“Do you like music?” she asked. 

*“T love all arts,’ he answered gravely. 

Then she asked: 

“Is the inventor of sculpture known?” 

Prédolé did not answer at once; he reflected a few 
minutes, and then, in a soft voice, related the following 
legend: 

‘The Greeks attributed its discovery to Daedalus. 
But the prettiest legend is the one which attributes it to 
a potter named Dibutades. His daughter, Kora, having 
traced with charcoal the profile of her betrothed, her 
father filled it in with clay and modeled it. My art 
was born at that moment.” 

Lamarthe murmured: “Charming.” Then, after 
a little while, he said: 

‘Ah! if you only wanted to, Préedolé!” 

Then he turned to Mme. de Burne: 

“You cannot imagine, madame, how interesting this 
man can be when he is speaking of his art, how well he 
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can express his meaning and make other people enter 
into his feelings.” 

But the artist did not seem inclined to air his views. 
He had fastened one end of his napkin to his collar, 
and was eating his consommé with slow enjoyment, 
with that kind of respect that a peasant shows for soup. 

Then he drank a glass of wine and straightened up, 
feeling more at ease. 

From time to time he would try to turn around to 
catch a glimpse of a modern group placed on the man- 
tel-shelf behind him and with which he was not 
familiar. 

Finally, unable to restrain himself any longer, he 
leaned over to his hostess and inquired: 

“Tt is by Falguiéres, isn’t it?” 

Mme. de Burne laughed. — 

‘Yes, it’s by Falguiéres. How did you know?” 

Prédolé smiled. 

“Oh! I can recognize at a glance the sculpture of 
people who paint and the pictures of people who do not 
confine themselves exclusively to painting. It isn’t at 
all like the work of a man who practices only one art.” 

Lamarthe, prompted by a desire to show his friend 
off, asked for explanations and Prédolé acceded to his 
wish. He defined and characterized the paintings of 
sculptors and the sculpture of painters in a manner so 
precise and original, that all eyes were watching him 
and all ears were strained to catch his words. Making 
his demonstration go back to the beginnings of art and 
choosing illustrations as he went along, he mentioned 
the first Italian masters, who were both painters and 
sculptors, Nicolo and Giovanni da Pisa, Donatello, 
Lorenzo Ghiberti. He quoted the interesting opinions 
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of Diderot on the subject and, in conclusion, cited the 
doors of the Baptistry of Saint John, in Florence, by 
Ghiberti, which are so dramatic and life-like that they 
look more like paintings than bas-reliefs. 

With his thick hands gesticulating rapidly to illus- 
trate his meaning, he spoke so brilliantly on the sub- 
ject, that everyone was spell-bound. 

Then, as some dishes he relished were being passed 
around he stopped short in his dissertation and applied 
himself assiduously to his plate. 

He did not have much to say after that, and listened 
abstractedly to the general conversation, which touched 
upon a political rumor, theatrical and society news, an 
article published in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux-Mondes ” 
and the recent opening of the horse show. He ate 
and drank copiously, but his brain remained clear, and 
unclouded despite his frequent libations. 

After the guests had re-assembled in the drawing- 
room, Lamarthe, who was disappointed in his ‘“ pro- 
tégé,” drew him aside to show him a rare piece of art, 
a silver inkstand carved by Benvenuto Cellini, and 
which was celebrated among art connoisseurs. 

A sort of delirium took hold of the sculptor at the 
sight of the masterpiece; he gazed at it as others gaze 
upon the face of a beloved mistress. Seized with 
emotion, he lauded the work of the great Italian master 
in a few well-chosen words, and seeing that he had 
made an impression on his audience, he sank into a deep 
armchair, still holding the inkstand in one massive 
hand, and launched forth on a dissertation on the 
numerous artistic marvels he had seen. He rendered 
comprehensible to his listeners, the strange emotion that 
graceful forms produced in his soul. For years he had 
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traveled the earth to view marble, stone, wood and 
bronze wrought into statues by hands of genius, or 
gold, silver, copper and ivory, transformed into master- 
pieces by the eerie fingers of divine artists. 

The men stood around his chair and listened with 
rapt attention, while the two women, a little bored, sat 
by the fire and talked in low tones. ‘To them it was 
marvelous that men could take such a vivid interest in 
mere inanimate forms. 

When Prédolé stopped, Lamarthe, carried away 
with enthusiasm, wrung his hand and exclaimed: 

“ Really, I feel like hugging you. You are the only 
real artist and great man of to-day, the only one who 
truly loves his art. You find genuine contentment in 
its practice and never tire or grow disgusted. You 
handle the highest, purest and most inaccessible form of 
Everlasting Art. You give birth to Beauty through a 
mere line, and care not a fig for anything else. I drink 
a glass of brandy to your health.” 

After that, the conversation again became general, 
but it lacked its former animation as if the ideas which 
had been emitted still lingered in the atmosphere to 
smother any attempt at frivolity. 

Prédolé left early, giving as reason for his depar- 
ture, that he was hard at work every morning at sun- 
rise. 

After he had gone, Lamarthe turned enthusiastically 
to Mme. de Burne. 

‘Well! How do you like him?” he asked. 

Mme. de Burne hesitated, then, with a disappointed 
look, remarked: 

‘“Oh! I think he is rather interesting, but a little 
tiresome.” 
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mire your gown and you were the only one of the orna- 
ments that he hardly noticed,” he thought. Then, after 
a few courteous remarks, he went and sat down by the 
princess de Malten. The comte de Bernhaus ap- 
proached his hostess, took a foot-stool and sat at her 
feet. Mariolle, M. de Pradon, Massival and Maltry 
formed a little group to discuss the sculptor who had 
made a great impression on their minds. M. de Mal- 
try, comparing him to the old masters whose lives were 
illumined and glorified by their pursuit of Beauty, 
emitted his complicated opinions in subtle and tiresome 
phrases. 

Massival, tired of taking part in the discussion of an 
art which was not his own, joined Mme. de Malten and 
sat down by Lamarthe. The latter soon rose and went 
over to the group of men. 

‘* Are you ready to go home?” he asked of Mariolle. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ replied the latter. 

The author was fond of seeing his friends home, so 
that he could launch into nocturnal discussions while 
on the way. His clear, sharp voice rang through the 
quiet streets. He always felt especially eloquent and 
happy in his expressions during these téte-a-tétes, and 
would discourse upon his favorite topics, without caring 
whether or not replies were forthcoming to the theories 
he propounded. He could look forward to a sound 
sleep after he had thus tired his limbs and his lungs. 

But Mariolle was exhausted. His disappointments, 
his sorrows, his misfortunes all rose before his mind as 
soon as Mme. de Burne’s door had closed behind them. 

He could not stand it any longer, and he would not. 


He would go away, never to return. 
xX—10 
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When he had bade Mme. de Burne good-night, she 


had answered very abstractedly. 

The two men walked slowly homeward. The wind 
having changed, the air was soft and mild; the sky, 
strewn with stars, vibrated as if a premature breath of 
summer lent added brilliancy to the myriad specks of 
light. 

The sidewalks had dried, although large puddles of 
water still shone on the asphalt in the middle of the 
streets. 

‘What a happy man Prédolé is!” . . . began 
Lamarthe. ‘‘ He loves only one thing on earth, his Art! 
He is really an artist of olden times. Ah! there’s a 
man who hasn’t much use for women, for the 
kind of women we know, who array themselves 
in grotesque fashions. Did you notice how little 
attention he paid to the two beauties to-night? 
What he wants is real, not artificial, plastic. It is true 
that our divine hostess thought him a fool and a bore. 
For her, a bust by Houdon, Tanagra statuettes, or an 
inkwell by Cellini are only the little details necessary 
for the proper background of the real masterpiece, 
which is Herself; Herself and her gown, for her gown 
is a part of Herself; it is the new note she adds every 
day to her beauty. How personal and frivolous women 
are, after all!” 


He stopped and pounded the sidewalk with his cane. 
Then he continued: 

‘They know and appreciate whatever sets them off; 
costumes and jewelry, the style of which changes about 
every ten years; but whatever requires deep and deli- 
cate artistic perception, the exercise of purely esthetical 
comprehension, is ignored. Then, they only have very 
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rudimentary senses, the senses of female animals, diff- 
cult to perfect, inaccessible to whatever does not directly 
touch the feminine egotism which absorbs their en- 
tities. Their tactics are those of savages. They are 
almost incapable of tasting the joys of an inferior order, 
which requires the special education and attention of 
some one organ, like good-living, for instance. When, 
once in a while, they actually do relish good cooking, 
they always remain incapable of appreciating good 
wines, which speak only to masculine palates, for wines 
do speak.” 

He pounded the sidewalk again, as if to emphasize 
his last remark. 

“But one must not ask so much of them,” he con- 
tinued. ‘ This lack of comprehension and perception 
which mars their intellectual insight concerning the 
higher things of life, also blinds them concerning us. 
In order to win them, one does not require a heart, an 
intellect, a soul, and exceptional qualities, such as were 
demanded in olden times, when a woman fell in love 
with a man because of his worth and his courage. The 
women of to-day are actresses who repeat a part they 
no longer believe in, through tradition. They require 
actors to play opposite them and to act the same lies 
that they act. I mean by the word ‘actors’ all society 
and other clowns.” 

They walked along in silence for a little while, arm 
touching arm. Mariolle, who had listened attentively, 
was mentally repeating the author’s opinions and ap- 
proving them. Besides, he had heard that an Italian 
adventurer, prince Epilati, who was giving fencing 
lessons in Paris, and whose fine figure, exhibited in black 
silk tights, had set society women and “ demi-mon- 
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daines ’’ by the ears, was, at the present time, engross- 
ing the attention of the little baronne de F'rémines. 

As Lamarthe seemed to have exhausted his ideas, 
Mariolle remarked: 

“Tt’s our own fault; we choose badly; there are 
other women besides these! ” 

To this the author replied: 

‘“The only ones still capable of love are shop-girls 
or little, mismated ‘bourgeoises.’ I have sometimes 
brought aid to these souls in distress. “They are over- 
flowing with sentiment, but ’tis such vulgar sentiment 
that, to exchange it for ours, is like giving alms. So I 
maintain, that in our present wealthy society, where the 
women have nothing to do and nothing to wish for, 
where the men have regulated pleasure as well as busi- 
ness, the old, powerful, natural sex attraction, no longer 
exists.” ” 

‘It’s quite true,” murmured Mariolle. 

His desire to go away, to escape from these people, 
these puppets who, for the sake of a pastime mimicked 
the true, beautiful passion of love without experiencing 
its joys and pangs, grew stronger every minute. 

‘“Good night, I’m going to bed,’ he said to 
Lamarthe. 

He went to his rooms, sat down at his desk and 
wrote: 

“Goodby, madame. Do you remember the first 
letter | wrote you? I said goodby to you then, but I 
did not go away. How wrong of me! When you re- 
ceive this note, Paris will lie far behind me. Need I 
tell you why I am going away? Men like myself 
should never meet women like you. Were I an artist, 
and could I express my feelings in a way that might re- 
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lieve me, you might have given me talent. But I am 
nothing but an ordinary man, and my love for you has 
crushed my heart. When I met you, I would not have 
thought it possible to suffer this way. Another woman 
might have filled my soul with gladness; but you filled it 
only with torment. It is not your fault, I know; I do 
not reproach you and feel no bitterness in my heart. I 
haven’t even the right to send you these lines. Forgive 
me. You are so constituted that you cannot feel what 
I feel, that you cannot even guess what is in me when I 
am with you, when I look into your eyes and hear your 
voice. Yes, you yield to me, you accept me, you offer 
me a reasonable and peaceful happiness, for which I 
should thank you on my knees. But I spurn it. Oh! 
what a horrible love is the one that has to beg for a 
passionate word, for a sincere caress, and that never re- 
ceives what it yearns for! My heart is as empty as the 
-stomach of a beggar would be, who had followed you 
and implored charity. You threw it valuable things, 
but you did not give it bread. 

“It was bread, it was Jove, that I wanted. I am go- 
ing away, miserable and poverty-stricken like the beg- 
gar, because you refuse me your heart which would 
have saved me. I have nothing on earth but a cruel 
wound which throbs in my soul and which must be 
healed. I am going to try to do it. 

‘““Goodby. Forgive me. Even to-night I love you 
with my whole soul. Goodby, madame. 

‘“ ANDRE MARIOLLE.” 
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PART THIRD 


I 
i was a radiant morning. Mariolle stepped into 


the cab that was waiting at the door, and two 

trunks and a valise were hoisted on top by the 
driver. He had ordered his man, the previous night, 
to pack enough clothes for an extended absence. He 
was going away alone; he did not want to see one 
familiar face that would remind him of Paris, nor hear 
one familiar voice, while he was thinking of certain 
matters. He left a temporary address with his man 
‘“‘ Fontainebleau, poste restante.” 

“To the gare de Lyon!” he shouted to the driver, 
and the cab rumbled off. His thoughts turned to his 
departure for Mont Saint-Michel, the foregoing spring. 
It would soon be a year that he had taken that trip. To 
distract his mind, he gazed out of the window. 

The cab turned into the Champs-Elysées, which were 
bathed in a flood of spring sunshine. The little green 
leaves, whose growth had not been arrested by the two 
days of chilly weather, and which were unfolding more 
and more, under the invigorating sun, gave forth a pun- 
gent odor of fresh verdure. It was one of those 
mornings when one knows that, throughout Paris, in the 
public gardens and along the avenues, the round chest- 
nut-trees will blossom forth in a day, like huge, blazing 
chandeliers. The whole earth seemed to expand and 
send forth strong currents of vigorous life. 

Mariolle was thinking: ‘“* At last I will be able to 
get peace. I will watch the spring blossom forth in 
the still, deserted woods.” The trip seemed endless. 
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He was as much exhausted by the one sleepless night 
he had spent in bemoaning his fate, as if he had re- 
mained for days by the bedside of a dying friend. 

When he reached Fontainebleau, he hastened to a 
notary to find out whether he could rent a furnished cot- 
tage in the neighborhood of the forest. Several de- 
sirable houses were submitted to him, but the one that 
pleased him most had just been vacated by a young 
couple who had spent almost the whole winter in the 
village of Montigny-sur-Loing. The notary, although 
a grave, dignified man, smiled; he imagined that he 
had chanced upon some love affair. 

“Are you alone, monsieur?’”’ he inquired. 

“Yes, quite alone.” 

* Without servants?” 

“Yes, without servants. I left mine in Paris. I 
will get some of the natives to waiton me. I came here 
to work in absolute retirement.” 

“Oh! At this time of the year, you will not be 
bothered!” 

A few minutes later, an open Victoria was carrying 
Mariolle and his trunks toward Montigny. 

The forest was just awakening. At the foot of the 
great trees, the tops of which were beginning to assume 
the pale green tint of budding foliage, the bushes al- 
ready wore a deeper hue. ‘The early birch-trees, with 
their silver boughs, seemed already clad in summer’s 
garb, although the enormous oaks showed only small 
patches of delicate green on the end of their branches. 
The beech-trees were opening their buds and shedding 
the last leaves of the previous autumn. 

Along the road, the grass grew thick and opulent, 
filled with the strong fresh sap of spring, and the odor 
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that Mariolle had noticed in the Champs-Elysées en- 
veloped him like a great bath poured from all the green 
things beneath his feet and above his head. He drew 
deep breaths, inhaling the invigorating atmosphere like 
a prisoner who has for years been denied a glimpse of 
nature. Like a man who has cast aside his fetters, he 
stretched his arms along the back of the carriage and 
let his hands dangle loosely over the wheels. 

How good it was to breathe this pure, fresh air! 
But how much of it he would have to inhale before his 
suffering would decrease, before he would feel it pen- 
etrate through his lungs to his heart, and refresh the 
deep wounds there with its cool caress! 

He passed through Marlotte, where the driver 
showed him the “‘ Hotel Corot’ which had just been 
opened, and which, he said was very original. Then 
they turned into another road which wended its way 
between the forest, on the left, and a big plain with 
trees and hills on the right. At last appeared a village 
street, a long white street, bordered on each side with 
tiny slate-covered houses. Here and there the pale 
green foliage of a lilac-bush nodded above a garden- 
wall. 

This street ran parallel with a narrow valley that 
descended to the little stream. When Mariolle 
glimpsed the latter, he thrilled with delight. It was a 
small, rapidly whirling stream which, on one side, 
bathed the foot of houses and gardens, and on the other 
laved green meadows where a few graceful trees were 
showing their first leaves. 

Mariolle found the place without trouble and was 
delighted with it. It was an old house that had been 
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restored by an artist, who had lived in it five years and 
had afterwards rented it. It was built right on the 
water, and had a pretty garden that ended in a terrace 
bordered with lime-trees. The Loing, which at that 
point, formed a little cataract, flowed turbulently past 
the foot of this terrace, and from the front windows one 
could look out upon the meadows. 

“T will get well here,” thought Mariolle. 

Everything had been arranged with the notary in 
case the house was found suitable. ‘The driver took 
back the answer. Mariolle proceeded at once to in- 
stall his household; it was an easy task for the Mayor’s 
secretary provided two elderly women, one to act in 
the capacity of cook and the other as housemaid. 

On the ground floor were a parlor, a dining-room, 
the kitchen and two smaller rooms; on the first floor, 
a fine bedroom and a living-room, which the owner had 
fixed up as a studio. Everything was well planned and 
attractive, although the place bore the air of untidiness 
and neglect which characterizes houses that are gen- 
erally unoccupied. Still, there were traces of recent 
tenants. A pleasant smell of verbena lingered in the 
air. ‘“* Tiens! thought Mariolle, verbena, a simple per- 
fume! The woman who lived here before I came could 
not have been complex . . . happy man!” 

Night soon arrived, for all these different matters 
had made the day pass quickly. Mariolle sat down by 
an open window to drink in the moisture that rose from 
the dew-soaked pastures and to watch the setting sun 
cast deep shadows over the meadows beyond the 
stream. ‘The two elderly servants were preparing din- 
ner and their rough peasant voices rose in the stillness 
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of the peaceful evening, while from outdoors came the 
barks of a shepherd dog driving a herd of cows home 
from the pastures. 

All was calm and peaceful. For the hundredth 
time that day, Mariolle asked himself these questions: 
“What did she think when she received my letter? 

. What will she do? 

Then he thought: “‘ What is she doing now?” He 
glanced at his watch — half after six.—‘‘ She is home, 
and is receiving callers.” 

In his mind’s eye he beheld the drawing-room, and 
the young woman conversing with the princesse de 
Malten, Mme. de Frémines, Massival and the comte de 
Bernhaus. 

His soul thrilled with anger. He wished he could 
be there, too. It was his time for calling onher. And 
he felt a strange uneasiness within him, not a regret, 
for his mind was firmly made up, but a sort of physical 
suffering similar to that of a sick man to whom the 
accustomed solace of morphine has been refused. 

The meadows, the sun, fast disappearing behind the 
hills, had vanished for Mariolle. He saw only this 
Woman, surrounded by her friends, absorbed by the 
worldly triumphs that had stolen her from him: “I 
must not think of it,” he said. 

He rose, went down into the garden and walked to 
the terrace. The stream at the dam sent sprays of 
water into the air and the coldness of the atmosphere 
chilled his already heavy heart and determined him to 
go back to the house. His place was set in the dining- 
room. He dined rapidly and, as he had nothing to do, 
and as the uneasiness of body and soul which had be- 
set him in the early part of the evening, was returning 
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with renewed intensity, he retired to his room and went 
to bed. He closed his eyes in an effort to woo forget- 
fulness; but it was in vain. His thoughts were too 
active and would not leave that woman. Whose mis- 
tress would she now be? No doubt she would 
choose the comte de Bernhaus. THe was the right man 
for such a woman, a man before the public, distin- 
guished, popular and refined. She liked him, for she 
had used all her wiles to capture him, although, at the 
time, she was the mistress of another man. 

Little by little consciousness left him, to wander in 
the by-paths of sleep, but always this woman and this 
man appeared before him, to disturb the restful slumber 
he sought. All night long the two phantoms hovered 
around his couch, irritating him, braving him, vanish- 
ing for a time, only to reappear with greater distinct- 
ness. 

He arose at dawn, dressed and started on a long 
tramp through the forest. 

The early sun shone through the denuded limbs of 
the oaks and fell on patches of emerald grass, dead 
leaves and russet bushes; yellow butterflies drowsed 
along the road like little, dancing flames. 

A hillock, almost a small mountain, appeared on the 
right side of the road, covered with pines and purplish 
boulders. Mariolle climbed it and when he had 
reached the top, sat down on a huge rock, struggling 
for breath. His legs were trembling, his heart beating 
fast; his whole body seemed exhausted by a strange 
sense of fatigue. 

This feeling of exhaustion was not superinduced by 
lassitude; it came from Her, from that burdensome love 
that weighed him down. ‘“‘ What misery!” he mut- 
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tered. ‘‘ Why does she hold me that way, I who have 
never exacted from life more than reasonable enjoy- 
ment and freedom from pain?” 

His attention, sharpened by the dread of the suffer- 
ing which he knew would be so difficult to eradicate, 
centered upon himself and descended into the hidden 
depths of his soul to expose the secret of this bewil- 
dering state of mind. 

‘““T never was infatuated,” he reasoned; ‘‘ I am not 
an enthusiast, I am not what is called a passionate man; 
I have greater judgment than instinct, greater curiosi- 
ties than appetites, greater changeability than perse- 
verance. I am really only an intelligent, fastidious 
pleasure-seeker. I have enjoyed the good things of 
life, without attaching myself deeply to them, with the 
senses of an expert who relishes them but does not get 
intoxicated, being far too wise to lose his head. I 
reason out everything and generally analyze my in- 
clinations too well to be led astray by them. In fact, 
that is my one great mistake, my sole weakness. And, 
in spite of all, in spite of my knowledge of, and dis- 
trust for her, that Woman entered my life; she owns 
me as if she had plucked one by one all other aspira- 
tions from my mind. Perhaps it is that. I scattered 
them broadcast on inanimate things, on Nature, which 
I love, on music, which is a sort of ideal enjoyment, on 
thought, which is the supreme delight of Mind and on 
all that is agreeable and beautiful in the world. And 
then I met a being who gathered in all these floating 
aspirations, and, directing them toward herself, con- 
verted them into Love. Dainty and beautiful, she ap- 
pealed to my eyes; witty, intelligent and crafty, she 
appealed to my soul; and she appealed to my heart 
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through a mysterious fascination emanating from her 
personality and presence, that conquered me like the 
perfume of certain flowers gains mastery over one’s 
senses. 

“She embodied everything for me, for I aspire to- 
ward nothing, I have no desire, no need, no thought for 
anything else. 

“Any other time, how I would have thrilled with 
rapture in this wonderful forest! To-day, I barely no- 
tice it, do not feel it, am away in thought, although 
present in body; I am with that Woman whose image 
I want to destroy in my heart. 

“Well! Ill have to dull my brain with exercise; 
otherwise, I will never be cured.” 

He rose, climbed down the hill, and started off at a 
great pace. But the obsession bowed him down like a 
pack on his shoulder. 

He walked on and on, as rapidly as possible. Here 
and there, at the sight of the sun gleaming through the 
delicate foliage, at the passing of an invigorating pine 
breeze, a brief sensation of relief would come over him, 
like a presentiment of the still far off time when he 
would at last be consoled. 

Suddenly he stopped: ‘‘ I am not walking,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘ I am fleeing.” Yes, he was fleeing from 
the torment of his shattered love. 

Presently he started off again at a more reasonable 
pace. The forest was changing; it was growing 
denser and greener, for he was fast approaching its 
warmest part, the beautiful region of birch-trees. No 
reminder of Winter now. ‘Tender Spring seemed to 
have blossomed forth overnight, so fresh and delicate 
was Nature’s new garb. 
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Mariolle plunged into the thicket under the gigantic 
trees that grew taller and taller as he proceeded and 
walked straight ahead for a long time, crushing tender 
grass underfoot, and brushing against the shiny new 
leaves of the bushes. The immense dome formed by 
the treetops concealed the sky and was supported by 
long, straight or inclined trunks, sometimes whitish, 
sometimes darkened by black moss clinging to the 
barks. They succeeded one another indefinitely, ris- 
ing high above the bushes at their feet and covering 
them with a thick cloud of foliage through which 
pierced shafts of brilliant sunshine. The whole forest 
seemed steeped in a glorious greenish vapor, with here 
and there rays of golden light. 

Mariolle stopped, thrilled with inexpressible aston- 
ishment. Where was he? Was he in a forest, or at 
the bottom of a sea all of light and leaves? 

He felt better, calmer, less haunted, and he stretched 
himself luxuriously on the carpet of russet leaves which 
the trees only shed when they take on their Summer 
vesture. 

The coolness of the ground and the mild, balmy air, 
quieted his distraught nerves. After a little while, a 
desire, vague at first, but which grew more and more 
precise, crept into his heart. ‘The spot was too charm- 
ing to be enjoyed alone, and he thought: ‘Oh! if 
she were only with me now!’ He suddenly remem- 
bered Mont Saint-Michel, and how different she was 
there, from what she was in Paris. Before the marvel; 
of nature, her heart had expanded and, for a few brief 
hours, she had loved him a little. On the road, wet 
with the receding tide, in the cloister, where she had 
murmured “ André”’ and seemed to say “ I am yours,”’ 
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on the narrow ledge circling the Abbey tower, where he 
had held her for a brief moment in his arms, she had 
experienced a sort of attraction which had never re- 
turned after her little feet had trod the sidewalks of 
Paris. 

But here, in this magnificent, sunlit forest, alone with 
him, would not that sweet and elusive emotion ex- 
perienced on the Norman coast, come back to her? 
Little by little, his eyes grew tired of the trees and the 
sunlit leaves, and his lids drooped lower and lower, 
until they closed entirely. He fell asleep, and when he 
awoke, found that the afternoon was quite advanced. 

He arose, feeling less depressed and started home- 
ward. He finally emerged from the forest and found 
himself at a spot from which radiated six long roads. 
A post bore a sign on which was painted: ‘‘ Le Bou- 
quet du Roi” (The King’s Bouquet). It was really 
the capital of that royal region of Birch-trees. 

An empty carriage drove past; Mariolle hailed it and 
told the driver to take him to Marlotte, from whence 
he would proceed on foot to Montigny, after stopping 
at an inn for dinner. 

He remembered having seen a restaurant that had 
just been opened; the Hotel Corot, with Gothic fur- 
nishings similar to the ‘ Chat Noir ”’ in Paris. 

Arriving at the inn he alighted and walked through 
a wide door into a spacious room furnished with oak 
tables and antiquated stools that seemed to await the 
coming of revelers of a bygone age. At the back of 
the room, a woman, some young waitress, no doubt, 
was standing on a step-ladder and hanging some plates 
on pegs in the wall. The pegs were too high for her 
to reach them easily, and she stood on tiptoe, one hand 
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braced against the wall, the other holding a plate. 
Her movements were lithe and graceful and her trim 
figure swayed from side to side in her efforts to reach 
the pegs. Her back was turned to the door and she 
did not hear Mariolle enter. He paused on the 
threshold to watch her and presently some ideas that 
Prédolé had emitted came back to him. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
a pretty picture,” he said to himself. “ That little 
girl is very graceful.” 

He coughed. She almost missed her footing at the 
sound, but as soon as she had collected herself, she 
sprang down lightly from the ladder and advanced 
with a smile to greet the customer. 

‘““ Monsieur desires?” she asked. 

‘* T want luncheon,” he replied. 

‘“A dinner would be better, for it is nearly half-past 
four o’clock.” 

“Well, let’s say dinner then. I lost myself in the 
forest.” 

She enumerated the various dishes kept in readiness 
for travelers. He made his selection and then’ took a 
seat. 

The young waitress went to the kitchen, gave the or- 
der, and returned to set the table. 

Mariolle watched her and thought that, with her 
skirt pinned pack and her sleeves rolled up, she pre- 
sented a neat, attractive picture. She was a business- 
like little person, deft of hand and keen of eye. A 
table was soon spread for the guest and bread, butter 
and radishes were set before him. 

Her face was as ruddy as an apple and as fresh as a 
rose-bud, and she had two great hazel eyes; a wealth of 
chestnut-brown hair was coiled in massive braids around 
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her head, its abundance and gloss revealing the vigor 
of her young body. 

Mariolle, desiring above all to forget his troubles, 
ordered a bottle of champagne which he finished, and 
drank two cordials with his coffee. As he had only 
partaken of some bread and a little cold meat before 
setting out on his tramp, he was soon under the in- 
fluence of the stimulating effect of the wine and the 
glow which pervaded his heart made him believe he 
was gradually forgetting. His ideas and his sorrow 
seemed diluted and drowned by the sparkling liquid 
which, in a marvelously short time, transformed his tor- 
mented heart into an insensible one. 

He walked back to Montigny and retired as soon as 
he reached the house, feeling very drowsy and ex- 
hausted. 

Sleep came to him as soon as his head touched the 
pillow, but he awoke in the middle of the night, with a 
feeling of depression, as if some nightmare, which he 
had succeeded in driving away, had stealthily returned 
to interrupt his slumbers. She stood near him, She, 
Mme. de Burne, hovering around his bed, accompanied 
by M. de Bernhaus. ‘‘ Tiens,” thought Mariolle; 
“ T’m jealous; I wonder why?” Why was he jealous? 
He understood the reason at once. In spite of his suf- 
fering and his fears, he knew that while he was her 
lover, she had been true to him. True without impulse 
or tenderness, but true, nevertheless. Now, he had 
shattered everything and had given her her freedom; 
everything was at an end. Would she remain without 
a “liaison?”- Yes, of course, for a time 
Acetic ee ae lad “not her. very eaainess 


come from the presentiment that, if she renounced him, 
Se 
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Mariolle, she would, in time, through sheer loneliness 
replace him by someone else? Are there not many 
women who keep their lovers through fear that other 
ones will follow? Besides, a woman like Mme. de 
Burne would have thought it odious to pass from one 
man to another, for, although she was too intelligent to 
submit to prejudice, she was endowed with a delicate 
moral sense which preserved her from real contamina- 
tions. A philosophical society woman, not a prudish 
“‘ bourgeoise ”’ was she, and although she feared not a 
secret attachment, her indifferent flesh would have re- 
volted at the idea of a succession of lovers. 

He had given her her freedom . . . and now? 

. «Now, she surely would take another lover. 
ane this lover would be the comte de Bernhaus. He 
felt sure of it and suffered beyond words at the thought. 

Why had he broken with her? He had forsaken a 
faithful, amiable, charming woman. Why? Because 
he was merely a sensual brute who could not understand 
love without physical emotion. 

But was this really so? Yes . . . but there 
was something else, too . . . There was, above 
all, the dread of pain. He had fled from the torture 
of not having his love returned, from the pain which 
wrung his heart and which could perhaps never be 
cured. He had dreaded long years of the torment of 
which he had had only a short experience. Weak, as 
he had always been, he shrank from this pain as, during 
his whole life, he had shrunk from any great effort. 

Thus he was really incapable of seeing a thing 
through to the end, of plunging into a passion, as he 
should have plunged into some art or some science, for 
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it is perhaps impossible to have loved much without also 
having experienced much suffering. 

These thoughts harassed him until dawn, when he 
arose and went down to the river. A fisherman was 
throwing his bait into the water near the dam. The 
water was beautifully transparent under the morning 
sun, and when the man dragged his net in, the slender 
fishes gleamed like silver through its meshes. 

Mariolle felt the peaceful influence of the early hour, 
and the water that flowed at his feet seemed to carry 
away a little of the burden that oppressed him. ‘I 
really acted wisely; I would have been too unhappy,” 
he thought. 

He went back to the house to fetch a hammock he 
had noticed in the hall. He spread it between two 
trees, stretched himself out in it and endeavored to 
absorb his thoughts in the contemplation of the river. 

He stayed out until noon, and then went back to the 
house for lunch. He prolonged his meal as much as 
possible, in order to shorten the day. But the expecta- 
tion of letters from the city kept his thoughts busy. 
He had telegraphed to Paris and sent to Fontainebleau 
for his mail, but had received nothing as yet; the sen- 
sation of being very forlorn was beginning to depress 
him. Why? He surely could not expect his mail to 
bring anything pleasant. Only some useless invitations 
and business communications. Then, why did he look 
forward to these unknown notes as if they contained 
his salvation? 

Did not a conceited hope that she might write, lurk 
under his feverish impatience? 

He questioned one of the maids: 
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““When is the mail delivered here?” 

** At noon, monsieur.”’ 

It was just noon. Mariolle strained his ears to 
catch any unfamiliar sound. A knock on the front 
door almost brought him to his feet. The postman 
handed in the newspapers and three unimportant let- 
ters. Mariolle sat down and scanned the papers, but 
soon wearied and went out doors. How would he 
spend the afternoon? He went back to his hammock, 
but after an hour he felt a strong desire to take a walk. 
How about the forest? Yes, the forest was delightful, 
but it was even lonelier there than at home or in the 
village, which at times, was animated by a little excite- 
ment. ‘The intense solitude of the woods depressed 
him terribly, and brought to mind all the things he was 
so bent on forgetting. Mentally he recapitulated his 
long walk of the previous day, and when he came to the 
little waitress at the Hotel Corot, he muttered: 
*’Tiens, I think I'll walk to that inn and have dinner 
there.” This idea comforted him. It was at least an 
occupation, some goal for his aimless wanderings. So 
he started out at once. 

The long village street lay straight ahead of him, 
with its double row of white houses, of which some 
were built on the edge of the road, while the others 
were separated from it by tiny yards where emaciated 
fowls were diligently seeking food on dirt heaps, and 
lilac bushes nodded their graceful branches in the soft 
breeze. Some peasants sat on their door-steps busy- 
ing themselves with useful tasks. An aged woman with 
stooped shoulders and yellowish gray hair,— peasants 
rarely have absolutely white hair,— passed Mariolle, 
clad in a ragged waist and a scant petticoat that clung 
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to her emaciated limbs. She stared at him with expres- 
sionless eyes, eyes that had never beheld anything save 
the simple surroundings of her daily life. 

Another, younger woman, was hanging up the wash 
in front of her cottage. When she raised her arms, her 
skirt showed her thick, bony ankles covered with coarse 
blue stockings. Her waist and chest were those of a 
man, broad and flat, and revealed a shapeless body that 
must have been horrible to look upon. 

“Women! These are women! Here are women!” 
thought Mariolle, and Mme. de Burne rose before his 
mind’s eye. 

There was a woman exquisitely dainty and beautiful, 
created to attract the eyes of men! Despair over- 
whelmed him at the thought. He hastened on, to ob- 
literate in rapid motion these tormenting visions. 
When he reached the inn, the little waitress recognized 
him at once and greeted him with a pleasant smile: 

‘“ Bonjour, monsieur.”’ 

‘“ Bonjour, mademoiselle.” 

‘“‘ Do you wish to drink anything?” 

“Yes, and then I will have dinner.” 

First they discussed what he was to drink, and then, 
what he was to have for dinner. He consulted her in 
order to draw her out. She expressed herself well, 
in the brief manner of a Parisian and with the same 
sprightliness which distinguished all her actions. 

“‘ Here’s a clever little girl,” thought Mariolle as he 
listened to the pretty waitress; looks to me as if she 
possessed the beginnings of a ‘‘ demi-mondaine.” 

‘Are you from Paris?”’ he questioned. 

** Yes, monsieur.” 

‘‘ Have you been here long?” 
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“Two weeks.” 

e Dovyouwikeritt.. 

“Not as yet, but then it’s too soon to say one .way 
or the other. I was run down, and the country has 
done me a lot of good. ‘That’s really why I came out 
here. Shall I bring you a vermouth, monsieur?”’ 

‘Yes mademoiselle, and tell the chef or the cook, 
whichever it is, to take great pains with my dinner.” 

‘‘TIave no fear, monsieur,” and she departed, leav- 
ing Mariolle alone. 

He arose, went into the garden and installed him- 

self in an arbor. Very soon the vermouth was brought 
to him and he spent the rest of the afternoon listening 
to the notes of a caged starling and watching the dainty 
waitress serve other customers and throw coquettish 
glances in his direction, for she had discovered that 
“the gentleman.”’ seemed interested in her. 
_ He drank another bottle of champagne and started 
for home as on the day before, but the dark, cool night 
quickly dissipated the fumes of the wine and an uncon- 
querable depression crept anew into his soul. ‘*‘ What 
am I to do? Shall I stay here? Am I condemned 
forever to lead this terrible existence?” he thought, 
and that night sleep would not come to him. 

The next day was spent in the hammock. Then the 
constant presence of the fisherman suggested fishing to 
him. A grocer, who dealt in fishing tackle sold him 
the necessary paraphernalia and even offered to guide 
his first attempts. The proposition was gladly ac- 
cepted, and from nine o’clock in the morning until noon, 
Mariolle, after almost superhuman efforts, managed to 
capture three diminutive inhabitants of the stream. 


After lunch he set out again for Marlotte. Why? 
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To pass the time. The little waitress laughed aloud 
when she saw him. 

He smiled in response, being thoroughly amused at 
the idea that she recognized him. And he tried again 
to draw her out. 

She was more expansive than on the previous day and 
he had no difficulty in making her open her heart. Her 
name was Elisabeth Ledru. 

Her mother, a dressmaker, who worked by the day, 
had died the year before; her father, a bookkeeper, who 
was always drunk and unemployed and who had com- 
pelled his wife and daughter to support him, had sud- 
denly disappeared, when the girl, left alone to sew all 
day in the cheerless home, had been unable to earn 
sufficient money to provide him with drink. Elisabeth, 
wearying of her lonely life, sought employment as a 
waitress in a lunch-room. There she remained about 
a year, but, as she was growing ill from overwork, she 
decided to accept the proposition of the landlord of the 
HO6tel Corot, who had been a customer, and who wished 
to engage her services for the Summer along with those 
of two other young girls, who were to come a little later 
in the season. This landlord evidently knew how to 
attract custom. 

The little waitress’ story pleased Mariolle; after a 
while he was able to draw from her many pitiful de- 
tails concerning her home-life and the miserable drunk- 
ard who had ruined her own and her mother’s existence. 
She, poor wandering waif, without ties of any kind, 
cheerful and happy just because she was young, saw the 
genuine interest this stranger felt for her and bared her 
heart to him, as unable to check her expansive nature 
as she was to contain her animal spirits. 
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When she had finished her story, Mariolle asked: 


“And . . . are you always going to remain a 
waitress?” 

““T don’t know, monsieur. Can I guess what will 
happen to me to-morrow?” 

“Still you should think of the future.” 

For a moment her young face clouded, but the mood 
quickly passed off and she replied: 

“ T’ll take whatever comes my way! I can’t help it 

They parted very good friends. 

A few days later he returned again, and after that 
he appeared regularly, attracted by the innocent bab- 
ble of the lonely girl who helped him to beguile away 
the hours. 

But when, at night he would tramp back to Mon- 
tigny, through the lonely forest, fits of terrible depres- 
sion would assail him at the recollection of Mme. de 
Burne. At dawn, his heart grew lighter. At night- 
fall, distracting regrets and fierce jealousy gnawed his 
soul. He had received no news. He had not written 
to anyone and no one had written to him. He knew 
nothing of what was going on. When alone in the 
dark woods, he would dwell on the progress of the 
‘liaison’ he predicted between his mistress of yester- 
day and the comte de Bernhaus. Every day this idea 
took a firmer hold upon his mind. ‘“* There is a man,” 
thought he, ‘ who will be exactly what she craves; a 
distinguished, well-bred, devoted lover, without de- 
mands of any kind, who will be delighted and flattered 
to have been chosen by this fascinating woman. 

He compared Bernhaus with himself. Bernhaus, of 
course, would never display the tiresome impatience, 
the fits of despondency, the mad desire for tenderness 
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that had spoiled their understanding. He would be 
contented with whatever she chose to accord him, for 
he was a discreet, adaptable man of the world, and did 
not, Mariolle felt sure, belong to the race of passion- 
ate men. 

One day, when he arrived at the Hotel Corot, he 
noticed, in one of the arbors, two young men wearing 
slouch hats and smoking pipes. 

The landlord, a thickset man with a florid face, who 
felt a sincere interest in Mariolle, as a steady customer, 
came forward to greet him, and remarked: 

“IT have two new customers since yesterday, two 
artists.” 

“Those gentlemen sitting over there?” inquired 
Mariolle. 

“Yes, they are quite well-known. The short one 
got a medal at the Salon, a year ago.” 

And, having related all he knew concerning the 
embryo artists, he inquired: 

‘“‘ What are you taking, to-day, monsieur Mariolle?” 

‘Send me a vermouth as usual,” replied the latter. 

The landlord retired. Elisabeth appeared carrying 
a tray on which stood a glass, a decanter and a bottle 
of water. At the same moment one of the artists 
shouted: 

“Well, little one, are you still angry?” 

She made no reply and when she reached Mariolle, 
he noticed that her lids were red. 

“Have you been crying?” he asked. 

She answered very simply: 

ma Yecceraniittie. 

“What has happened?” 

“Those gentlemen over there insulted me.” 
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“What did they do?” 

“ They took me for a low-lived creature.” 

‘Did you complain to the boss? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders sadly: 

Oh! monsjeur. .. |. the boss 2 {7a 
boss . . . I know what he is, now!” 

Mariolle was irritated. 

‘Tell me exactly what happened,” he said. 

She described the immediate and brutal attempts of 
the two artists upon their arrival, to win her favors, and 
then began to cry again at the thought of what was to 
become of her, a poor, friendless girl, without protec- 
tion, money or resources of any kind. 

Suddenly an idea struck Mariolle. 

“Would you care to enter my service?”’ he asked. 
“You will be well treated in my house, and when I go 
back to Paris, you shall be free to do as you like.” 

For a moment she looked at him squarely, with ques- 
tioning eyes. 

And then: 

‘‘T will be very glad to come to you, monsieur.’’ she 
said. 

‘What are your wages now?” 

“T earn sixty francs a month.” 

A little anxious, she quickly added: 

“Besides I get some tips. That brings it up to 
about seventy francs.” 

‘“T will give you a hundred.” 

Surprised at this unexpected good fortune, she stam- 
mered : 

‘““A hundred francs a month? ” 

“Yes. Does that suit you?” 

““T should say it does! ” 


“Tell me exactly what happened,” he said. 
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“You will only have to wait on the table, take care 
of my room and look after my clothes and linen.” 

“Very well, monsieur.”’ 

“When will you come?” 

“To-morrow, if you like. After what happened 
here I shall go to the Mayor and leave by force.” 

Mariolle took two gold pieces from his pocket and 
handed them to her, saying: 

‘Here is your retainer.” 

An expression of wondering delight spread over her 
countenance and she said in a determined tone: 

“I will be at your house to-morrow before noon, 
monsieur.” 


IT 


LISABETH arrived at Montigny the next day, 

k, followed by a peasant bringing her trunk in a 

wheel-barrow. Mariolle had gotten rid of the 

elderly housemaid by compensating her generously and 

the newcomer took possession of a small room on the 
second floor next to the cook’s. 

When she appeared before her master she seemed a 
little different from what she had been at Marlotte; 
she was more respectful, less talkative, in a word, more 
the servant, while she had almost been a humble friend 
under the arbors of the inn. 

He told her in a few words what her duties were to 
be. She listened very attentively, unpacked her be- 
longings and went to work. 

A week passed without bringing a change in 
Mariolle’s state of mind. However, he remarked that 
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he did not go out so much, for he had no longer a pre- 
text to visit Marlotte and he also noticed that the house 
seemed more cheerful. ‘The intensity of his sorrow 
had lost its edge; instead of the acute suffering he felt 
in the beginning, a hopeless despondency had taken root 
in his soul, similar to those slow, chronic ailments which 
so often end in death. 

All his past activity, all the alertness of his mind, all 
his interest in things which, formerly had occupied and 
distracted him, were dead, replaced by a disgust for 
everything and an indifference which made it an effort 
to rouse himself sufficiently to go out. He hardly left 
the house now, dividing his time between the ham- 
mock and the bedroom. His greatest distraction was 
to watch the fisherman and the river. 

After the first days of constraint and reserve, Elisa- 
beth had become a little bolder; noticing, with the in- 
tuition that distinguishes women, that all was not well 
with her master, she would sometimes ask, when the 
other servant was not present: 

‘“ Monsieur is very much bored?” 

He would answer with resignation: 

“Yes, a little.’ 

“Monsieur should go out more,” she would advise. 

“Tt wouldn’t amuse me.” 

She showed him all sorts of discreet and devoted lit- 
tle attentions. Every morning, when he entered the 
parlor, he would find it filled with fragrant blossoms. 
Elisabeth, no doubt, enlisted the services of the village 
boys to obtain the lovely violets, primroses and golden 
furze which she used to decorate the room. 

Mariolle, in his morose and depressed state of mind, 
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felt a tender gratitude for these attentions which re- 
vealed an ever watchful desire on her part to please 
him. 

He also discovered that she gave more care to her 
appearance, that she was neater, and that her face had 
lost its slightly coarse expression. One day, while she 
was bringing in the tea, he noticed that her hands were 
greatly improved and that her nails were correctly 
shaped and immaculate. Another time, he remarked 
that she wore quite fashionable shoes. Then, one day, 
after she had gone upstairs to dress for the afternoon, 
she came down in a charming little gray dress, simply 
fashioned but in perfect taste. 

He exclaimed: 

‘Why, how coquettish you are growing, Elisabeth.” 

She blushed to the roots of her hair and stammered: 

““T? Why, no, monsieur. I only-dress a little nicer 
because I have a little more money.” 

“Where did you get that dress?” 

‘““T made it myself, monsieur.” 

“You made it yourself? When? I always see you 
working around the house.” 

‘Tn the evening.” 

“The material, where did you get that? And, then, 
who cut it for you?” 

She told him that the storekeeper in Montigny had 
brought her some samples from Fontainebleau. She 
had selected a pattern and had paid for it with the two 
louis Marioile had given her as retainer. As to the 
style and fit she had had no trouble whatever, for her 
mother and herself had worked three years for a cloth- 
ing manufacturer. Mariolle could not keep from say- 
ing: 
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“Tt is very becoming and you look very nice, Elisa- 
beth: 

And again she blushed to the roots of her hair. 

After she had retired, he thought: ‘I wonder if 
she is in love with me?”’ He reflected on the possibil- 
ity of such a thing, hesitated, doubted, and finally made 
up his mind that, after all, it was quite probable. He 
had been kind and helpful to this lonely girl and had 
acted almost like a friend. Was there anything sur- 
prising in the fact that the poor child had fallen in love 
with her master, after all he had done for her? ‘The 
thought was not disagreeable to him, for the little 
waitress was good to look upon, and was very different 
from an ordinary servant. His masculine vanity, so 
wounded, so crushed by another woman, felt flattered, 
soothed, almost healed. 

It was a very light, almost imperceptible compensa- 
tion, but still, it was a compensation, for, when love 
seeks an individual, no matter whence it proceeds, it is 
because that individual can inspire the sentiment. His 
unconscious egotism was satisfied, too. It would dis- 
tract him and do him good to watch this little heart 
flutter and throb for him. It never occurred to him to 
send the child away, to guard her from a danger that 
had been so fatal to him, to show her more mercy than 
had been shown to him; no compassion ever enters into 
sentimental victories. 

He began to watch her closely, and soon detected 
that he had not been mistaken in his diagnosis. Every 
day, some petty detail would confirm it. One morn- 
ing, she brushed against him as she was serving his 
breakfast, and he detected perfume on her clothes, 
some common scent which had no doubt been supplied 
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by the village druggist or the storekeeper. He then 
presented her with a bottle of his favorite toilet water, 
of which he always carried a supply. He also offered 
her fine soap, tooth-powder and daintily scented face- 
powder. He tacitly aided her in the transformation 
she was bringing about and which was becoming more 
and more apparent each day, and followed its develop- 
ment with curious and flattered interest. 

While remaining a most faithful and discreet serv- 
ant, Elisabeth was developing into an enamored woman 
in whom all the feminine instincts showed one by one. 

Mariolle himself was becoming very fond of her. 
He was touched, grateful, amused. He played with 
this growing tenderness as one plays, when depressed, 
with anything that can distract one’s attention from 
oneself. He felt nothing more for her than the vague 
fascination that draws a man to any pretty woman, be 
she a servant girl or a handsome peasant, a kind of rus- 
tic Venus. He was especially attracted to her by her 
womanliness. He needed that; it was a confused, irre- 
sistible need that had been planted in him by that other 
woman, by the one he loved; she had awakened within 
him that mysterious and all powerful inclination for 
the presence and contact of women, for the subtle 
aroma, sensual or ideal, that emanates from every at- 
tractive female, be she aristocratic or plebeian, an Orien- 
tal houri with huge black eyes, or a daughter of the 
North, with steely orbs and a crafty soul. 

This tender, untiring, secret devotion, which could 
be felt rather than seen, soothed his wounded pride and 
poured balm on his heart. Still, he suffered very much 
at times. His thoughts, like tormenting flies, would 
cluster about the wound in his heart and sting it into 
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maddening pain. As he had forbidden his man to give 
his address to anyone who should ask for it, his friends 
respected his flight, and he was worried by the total ab- 
sence of news of any kind. From time to time, he 
would see in the newspaper the name of Lamarthe or 
Massival among ‘‘ those present’ at a dinner or some 
other social function. One day, he saw the name of 
Mme. de Burne, who was described as having been one 
of the prettiest and best-gowned women at a ball given 
at the Austrian Embassy. A thrill ran through his 
whole frame. ‘The name of the comte de Bernhaus ap- 
peared a few lines below. And until night, a fierce 
jealousy wrought havoc in Mariolle’s soul. He felt 
sure now of their “‘liaison!”’ It was one of those im- 
aginary certitudes which are much more harassing than 
a known fact, for they can never be cured. 

Unable to stand any longer the uncertainty and the 
lack of news, he determined, then and there, to write 
to Lamarthe, who, knowing him well enough to guess 
the misery of his soul, would perhaps answer his sup- 
positions without even being asked to do so. 

So, one evening, he wrote the letter. It was a long, 
artful, vaguely despondent epistle, full of hidden ques- 
tions and lyric phrases on the beauty of Spring in the 
country. 

Four days later the postman handed him an envelope 
bearing the firm, upright scrawl of the author. 

Lamarthe sent him a lot of disappointing news items, 
full of importance to his curiosity. He spoke of a lot 
of people and, without mentioning Mme. de Burne and 
Bernhaus more frequently than the others, managed, 
nevertheless, to make them stand forth pre-eminently, by 
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one of the literary tricks customary with him, and which 
drew his readers’ attention just to the point he desired, 
without revealing the slightest design to do so. 

From this letter, Mariolle concluded that all his sus- 
picions had at least a basis. His fears would be real- 
ized to-morrow, if they had not been realized yesterday. 

The life of his former mistress was just as gay, just 
as brilliant as it had always been. People had com- 
mented on his sudden disappearance with indifferent 
curiosity. They thought he was weary of Paris and 
had sought a change in some distant place. 

After reading the letter, he remained stretched in the 
hammock all day. At dinner, he could not swallow 
his food, and when he went to bed he could not sleep; 
all that night he had fever. The following morning, 
he felt so discouraged, so depressed, so weary of his 
monotonous existence between the deep, silent forest 
and the little stream flowing past the house, that he 
decided to spend the day in bed. 

When Elisabeth, summoned by a bell, appeared on 
the threshold of the bedroom, she started back in sur- 
prise, grew suddenly pale and gasped: 

“Ts monsieur ill?” 

mes, raclittle.”’ 

‘ Shall I send for the doctor?” 

“No, I am subject to these spells.” 

“What can I do for monsieur?”’ 

He ordered his daily bath, some eggs for breakfast 
and tea during the day. But, toward one o'clock he 
was seized with such “ ennui,” that he felt like leaving 
his bed. Elisabeth, whom he summoned constantly 


to his bedside through a sort of nervous whim, finding 
12 
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that he was restless and peevish, and desiring above all 
things to be helpful and agreeable, suggested in a 
trembling voice to read aloud to him. 

“Can you read well?” he demanded. 

“Yes, monsieur; in the public schools I won all the 
elocution prizes and I used to read so many books to 
mother that I’ve forgotten the titles.” 

Mariolle’s curiosity was aroused and he bade her go 
into his studio and fetch the book he preferred to all 
those that had been sent to him: Manon Lescaut. 

She propped him up in bed with pillows behind his 
back, smoothed the counterpane, took a chair and be- 
ganto read. She read very well, and appeared to have 
a special gift for the proper accentuation and intona- 
tion of words. From the start, she became interested 
in the narrative and exhibited so much feeling that 
Mariolle interrupted her from time to time to question 
her and hear her opinion of the book. 

Through the open window came a mild breeze laden 
with the perfume of the garden; several nightingales 
hidden in the bushes poured forth their crystal notes to 
their mates, for it was the season of universal love. 

André watched the young girl as she followed with 
shining eyes the interesting adventures of the fascinat- 
ing courtesan and her lover. 

She replied with innate sense to all the questions he 
put to her regarding sentiment and passion, sense that 
was a trifle dimmed by her common education but which 
was, nevertheless, keen and correct. 

And he thought: “If that little girl were educated 
she would be very bright.” 

Her presence proved really beneficial to him during 
that warm, peaceful afternoon and mingled strangely 
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in his mind with the mysterious fascinations of that 
Manon who is one of the oddest and most alluring of 
all the heroines evoked by human imagination. 

He was soothed by Elisabeth’s voice, captivated by 
the familiar tale and he dreamed of having a mistress 
as beautiful and fickle as the one des Grieux had, a 
mistress who would be both faithless and constant, hu- 
man and tempting even in the midst of her infamous 
deeds, who would be able to make a man feel the whole 
gamut of passion, from tenderness to furious hatred, 
from jealousy to maddening desire. 

Ah! if the woman he had left had only had in her 
blood the amorous and sensual perfidy of that provok- 
ing courtesan, he might never have gone away! 
Manon was inconstant, but she knew how to love; she 
was false, but she was passionate! 

After the restful day spent in bed, Mariolle, at night, 
drowsed off into a light slumber in which all these 
women were confounded. 

As he had had no exercise and was not bodily fa- 
tigued, his sleep was very light. After an hour or two, 
he was suddenly awakened by an unaccustomed noise in 
the house. . | 

Once or twice before, he had thought he heard foot- 
steps and slight noises proceeding from the ground- 
floor, not directly underneath his room, but in the laun- 
dry and the bathroom. He had not paid any atten- 
tion to these noises. 

But that night, tired of lying in bed without being 
able to sleep, he listened attentively and heard peculiar 
rustlings and a sort of splashing. He determined 
forthwith to find out what it was; he arose, lit a candle 
and looked at”his watch; it was ten o’clock. He 
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dressed himself, put a revolver in his pocket, opened 
his door softly and crept downstairs. 

When he reached the kitchen, he was dumfounded to 
find that the range was lighted. No noises were forth- 
coming now, but still he thought he detected a sound 
proceeding from the bathroom, a tiny, white-washed 
closet just off the kitchen, containing only a porcelain 
bath-tub. 

He approached stealthily, turned the doorknob and 
pushed the door. Lying in the bathtub, with arms 
floating lightly on the water, was the prettiest female 
form that he had ever gazed upon. 

She gave a little scream, realizing the impossibility to 
escape, to hide from him. 

Already he was on his knees by the bath-tub, devour- 
ing her with ardent eyes and stretching forth his lips to 
her. 

She understood, and suddenly, raising her dripping 
arms, Elisabeth clasped them around her master’s neck. 


rt 


‘ ) THEN, on the following day, she brought in 
the afternoon tea, and their eyes met, she be- 
gan to tremble so that the tea-pot and sugar 
bowl danced on the tray. 
Mariolle went to her, took the tea things from her 
hands and put them on the table. ‘Then he said: 
Look atume, itdetone.. 
She raised brimming eyes to his. 
**T don’t want you to cry,” he said softly. 
As he drew her to him, he felt a thrill pass through 
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Then he realized that it was not sorrow or regret for 
what had occurred, but that it was sheer happiness that 
made her utter these trembling words. He experienced 
a strange, egotistical satisfaction to press again to his 
breast this little woman who loved him so deeply. He 
felt grateful to her, as a wounded man on a highroad 
would feel grateful to a strange woman bringing aid 
to him. His heart thanked her, the crushed, dis- 
appointed heart that another woman had ruthlessly cast 
aside; and deep down in his soul he felt sorry for her. 

Seeing how pale and tearful she was, and how her 
eyes glowed with love he thought: ‘‘ Why, she is 
beautiful! How quickly a woman changes and be- 
comes what she should be, according to her desires or 
the needs of her existence! ” 

** Sit down,” he said to her. 

She sat down, and he took her hands in his, her 
poor, work-stained hands, which she had rendered soft 
and white for him, and, very gently, with carefully 
chosen words, he spoke to her of the attitude which 
they would have to assume toward one another. She 
was no longer his servant, but would have to retain the 
demeanor of one for a little while, on account of the 
world. He would promote her to the position of 
housekeeper, and she would read aloud to him every 
day, so as to justify the new order of things. ‘Then, 
after her new functions had been firmly established and 
accepted, he would arrange to have her take her meals 
with him. 

After he had finished speaking, she answered simply: 

‘“‘ No, monsieur, I am, and I shall remain, your sery- 
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ant. I don’t want to be the cause of any gossip in the 
village and I don’t want people to know what has hap- 
pened.” 

She would not give in, although he displayed great 
insistence and after he had finished his tea, she carried 
the tray back to the kitchen. 

He followed her retreating form with a fond glance: 
‘““Here is a woman,” he thought. ‘ All women are 
equal when we happen to be attracted to one of them. 
My servant has become my mistress. She is pretty, she 
may grow to be charming! At any rate, she is younger 
and fresher than society women or ‘ demi-mondaines.’ 
What does it matter, after all? Aren’t many famous 
actresses the daughters of janitors? Yet, they are 
treated like ladies, adored like heroines of story-books, 
and are often the recipients of princely favors. Is it 
on account of their talent, which is often questionable, 
or on account of their beauty, which is often contest- 
able? No. It is simply because any woman can fill 
the station in life the illusion of which she is clever 
enough to produce.” 

That day he took a long walk, and although, deep 
down in his soul he felt the same suffering, there was 
nevertheless something within him that made him al- 
most light-hearted. No longer was he alone and de- 
serted. The forest seemed less silent and lonesome. 
And he looked forward to seeing Elisabeth greet him 
with a tender smile when he returned. 

For nearly a month Mariolle spent an idyllic life in 
his house near the river. 

He was loved as perhaps few men have ever been 
loved, madly and wholly, like a child by its mother, 
and a hunter by his dog. 
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To Elisabeth he was everything. The stars and the 
world, intoxicating pleasure and immeasurable bliss. 
He fulfilled all her ardent and innocent expectations, 
giving her in a kiss all the happiness that she was ca- 
pable of feeling. Nothing else existed for her; he was 
master of her soul, her heart, her flesh and she was like 
a youth who tastes strong drink for the first time. He 
went to sleep in her arms, he awakened under her ca- 
resses and she clung to him with unimaginable ardor. 
Amazed and captivated, he sipped this new delight with 
the impression that he was drinking love at its very 
source, at the very lips of Nature. 

He liked his new mistress, but he missed the former 
one and remained gloomy and depressed. When he 
walked along the banks of the river he would think: 
“Why this worry that I cannot get rid of?’ And 
when Paris rose before his mind’s eye, he would ex- 
perience such uncontrollable suffering that he would re- 
trace his steps and go home so as to escape the torturing 
solitude. 

Then he would lie in the hammock for hours and 
Elisabeth would bring out a camp stool and read to 
him. While he watched her and listened to the story 
she read, his thoughts would wander back to the chats 
he had had with Mme. de Burne, when he used to spend 
long evenings with her alone. ‘Then, a foolish desire 
to cry would come over him and an uncontrollable long- 
ing to return on the spot to Paris and to take up his 
old life where he had left off. 

Elisabeth, seeing how depressed he was, would ask: 

*‘ Are you suffering? I feel that there are tears in 
your eyes.” 
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“Kiss me, little one,” he would reply; “ you would 
not be able to understand.” 

She would kiss him, with a feeling that, somewhere, 
lurked a tragedy beyond her comprehension. But 
Mariolle, forgetting his torment for a while under her 
caresses would think: ‘‘Oh! a woman who could be 
like both of these, who could have the love of one and 
the charm of the other! Why can one never realize 
one’s dreams?” 

He would think of all that had fascinated and cap- 
tured him in his former mistress. Her face pursued 
him, her magnetism enveloped him, he was like a vis- 
ionary haunted by a phantom he could not lay: “ Am 
I condemned to be a prey to her forever?” he would 
exclaim. 

He began his long rambles in the forest again, with 
the secret hope of being able to rid himself of the ob- 
session, of dropping it, so to speak, in some ravine or 
thicket, like a man who, wishing to rid himself of a 
faithful dog that he has not the courage to shoot, tries 
to lose it during a walk. 

One day, at the end of a long tramp, he returned to 
the region of Birch-Trees. They now formed a dense 
forest, so thick was their foliage, and Mariolle was 
walking along under the boughs, regretting the delicate 
pale green leaves he had known at the beginning of his 
acquaintance with the forest, when, suddenly, his at- 
tention was arrested by two trees. 

One was a magnificent birch-tree, the other a slen- 
der oak, and they had grown together in a close em- 
brace. 

To Mariolle it was a striking symbol of his love. 

Like some desperate lover, the powerful birch-tree 
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wound two of its immense branches around the oak. 
The latter, held in the iron clasp of the gnarled tree, 
stretched its smooth, slender trunk far above the top of 
its aggressor and seemed to regard it with disdain. 
But, in spite of its effort to escape, to wrench itself free, 
two deep furrows made by the strong limbs of the birch- 
tree could be seen in its trunk. United forever to one 
another by these scars, the two trees mingled their saps 
and, in the veins of the outraged one, right up to the 
top, coursed the vigorous blood of its conqueror. 

Mariolle sat down in order to study this freak of 
Nature. His sick soul invested the two trees with a 
symbolic meaning. Did not these two motionless 
strugglers represent the story of men’s loves? 

At last he arose and walked on, sadder and more de- 
spondent than ever. Suddenly his eyes fell on a soiled 
strip of paper lying in the grass; it was a torn, weather- 
stained telegram. He paused. What happiness or 
disappointment had this bit of paper brought some hu- 
man heart? 

He could not help stooping and picking it up; with 
curious and reluctant fingers he slowly unfolded it. 
He managed to make out several words: ‘‘ Come 
‘ meme. tourna clock.” ‘The dampness 
had blurred the names. 

Cruel and delightful recollections rushed over him as 
he read, recollections of all the telegrams he had re- 
ceived from her, indicating the hour of a ‘“‘ rendezvous ”’ 
or canceling an engagement with him. Nothing had 
ever made his heart leap or made his brain whirl like 
these messengers of joy or sorrow. 

Then he realized that he would never receive any 
more and a sickening sensation of despair came over him. 
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Again he wondered what she had felt since he had 
gone away. Had she suffered and had she regretted 
the friend she had driven from her, through her heart- 
less indifference, or had she made the best of the sit- 
uation and felt only outraged vanity ? 

The desire to know became so strong, so unbearable, 
that a bold and strange idea entered his mind. He took 
the road to Fontainebleau and when he reached the 
town went directly to the post-office, inwardly trembling 
with excitement, but outwardly calm. 

He obtained a telegram blank, wrote with shaking 
hand the name and address of Mme. de Burne and sent 
the following words: 


‘““T would like to know what you think of me. It is 
impossible to forget. 
““ ANDRE MAROLLE.” 


‘* Montigny.” 

He left the post-office, hailed a carriage and drove 
home to Montigny; already he was regretting his rash 
act. 

He figured that if she condescended to write to him, it 
would take two days before her letter reached Mon- 
tigny; nevertheless, he stayed home the following day, 
in the hope that she might telegraph. 

He was swinging in the hammock under the lime- 
trees, early in the afternoon, when Elisabeth came out 
and announced that a lady wished to see him. 

His surprise was so great that, for a minute, he could 
not catch his breath and when he started toward the 
house, his legs shook and his heart throbbed like a 
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sledge-hammer. Yet he did not dare hope that it was 
she. 

When he opened the parlor door, Mme. de Burne, 
who was sitting on a sofa, rose with a little smile and 
held out her hand, saying: 

“I have come to get more news, the telegram was so 
short.” 

He had grown so pale at the sight of her, that a joy- 
ous light danced in her eyes. He was so stunned by 
emotion, that words failed him and he could do noth- 
ing but press her hand to his lips. 

“Dieu! How good you are,” he finally managed to 
say. 

“No, only I don’t forget my friends, and I worry 
about them.” 

She was looking at him searchingly, with that fem- 
inine intuition that uncovers one’s most secret thoughts. 
No doubt her scrutiny proved satisfactory, for in a mo- 
ment she smiled brightly at André. 

Then she said: 

‘Your hermitage is charming. Can one find happi- 
ness here?” 

‘“ No, madame.” 

“Is it possible? In this delightful place, near this 
beautiful forest and pretty stream? You must be per- 
fectly happy and contented? ” 

*“ No, madame.” 

Why not?” 

“* Because it is impossible to forget.” 

“* And is it necessary that you should forget something 
in order to be happy?” 

‘“* ‘Yes, madame.” 
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“‘ And might I ask what it is?” 

‘You know what it is.” 

SS ATICGSO. ket octenbe 

‘* And so I am absolutely miserable.” 

With pitying fatuity she replied: 

‘‘T thought so when I received your telegram, and 
that’s why I came out to see you. But I had made up 
my mind to leave at once were I mistaken.” 

After a slight pause she added: 

‘* As long as I am not going right back, you might as 
well show me the place. There’s an alley of lime-trees 
that looks very lovely. It will be nicer to sit there, than 
heres 

They went out. She wore a lavender gown which 
harmonized so charmingly with the green trees and blue 
sky that, to Mariolle, she looked like some divine ap- 
parition. Her long, slender waist, her fresh, delicate 
face, her golden hair, gleaming beneath a wide-brimmed 
lavender hat with a huge ostrich plume circling the 
crown, her well-shaped arms and her straight, haughty 
carriage, brought into the little country garden a weird, 
exotic note. It seemed as if some fairy princess, or 
some pretty Watteau figure, had walked out of a book 
or a frame, to display her beauty and grace to a wonder- 
ing world. 

Mariolle, who was looking at her with all the mad 
passion he had felt for her in the past, surging through 
his veins, remembered the two peasant women he had 
glimpsed at Montigny. 

She said: 

“Who is the young girl who opened the door?” 

“* My servant.” 

“She does not look like — a maid.” 
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“No. She is a very nice girl.” 

“Where did you find her?” 

‘““ Not far from here, in an inn patronized by artists, 
where her virtue was in constant peril.” 

““ And you saved it?” 

He reddened and replied: 

** And I saved it.” 

‘For your own benefit, perhaps? ” 

“Certainly, for I prefer to be waited on by a pretty 
face than an ugly one.” 

“Ts that all you feel for her?” 

‘* Perhaps she has also inspired in me the irresistible 
need of seeing you again, for any woman, if she at- 
tracts my eyes, be it only for a second, makes my 
thoughts revert to you.” 

“That was cleverly said. And is she in love with 
her rescuer?” 

He reddened again. Like a flash the thought came to 
him that jealousy acts as a stimulus to a woman’s heart 
and he determined to tell at least a half-truth. 

So he replied hesitatingly : 

‘““T don’t know. She may be. She is certainly very 
devoted to me.” . 

Mme. de Burne was slightly vexed. 

** And you?” she murmured. 

He gazed at her with burning eyes and replied: 

“Nothing on earth could distract my thoughts from 
you.” 

It was a clever thing to say, but she paid no heed to 
it, because, to her, it seemed the expression of an un- 
questionable truth. How could a woman like herself 
doubt such a statement? 

She did not doubt it and dwelt no more on Elisabeth. 
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They sat down on two camp chairs under the shade 
of the lime-trees, facing the turbulent stream. 

Then he asked her: 

“What did you think of me?” 

“I thought that you were very unhappy.” 

“ Through my own fault or through yours?” 

‘Through our fault.” 

‘* And then?” 

“And then, knowing how excitable and impulsive 
you are, I thought that it would be best to let you calm 
yourself, and so I waited.” 

“‘ What were you waiting for? ’’ he demanded. 

** Some word from you. I received it, and here I am. 
And now we will talk like two serious people. So you 
still love me? . . . Iam not asking you this in a 
coquettish way . . . Jam speaking as a friend.” 

‘Yes, I still love you.” 

‘* And what is your idea?” 

“How should I know? I’m entirely at your 
mercy.” 

‘““Oh! I have very clear ideas on the subject. But 
I won't tell them until I have heard yours. Let me 
know all that has passed through your mind and heart 
since you ran away.” 

“IT thought of you constantly and that’s about all I 
did.” 

“Yes, but how did you think of me? In what way, 
and what conclusions did you reach? ”’ 

He related the resolve he had made to forget her, his 
arrival in the great forest that brought her constantly to 
his mind, his haunted days and his restless nights; he 
told her all there was to be told, excepting the love of 
Elisabeth, whose name never crossed his lips. 
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She listened mutely to his story, and she knew that 
he was telling the truth, not only by the sincere ring of 
his voice, but by a sort of intuition which told her that 
she still dominated him completely. And she was glad 
of this for, after all, she was very fond of him. 

He told her that the situation was unbearable, that it 
was very hard for him to suffer so much, and reproached 
her anew, but without anger or bitterness, with her in- 
ability to love. 

He repeated: 

‘‘ Some women lack the gift to attract, while you lack 
themretodove 2.) ” 

She interrupted him with vivacity: 

“* T have, at least, the gift of being constant! ”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Would you be less miserable if, after loving 
you ten months, I was now infatuated with some one 
Cer. | 

‘Ts it impossible, then, for a woman to love only one 
man?”’ he cried. 

She answered quickly: 

“Tt is impossible to always love; one can only be faith- 
ful. Do you think the delirium of passion lasts for 
years? No, indeed. As to the women who pass from 
one infatuation to the other, they simply spend their 
lives creating romances. ‘The heroes are different, the 
circumstances and surroundings changeable, the climaxes 
of various sorts. It’s very funny and amusing for them, 
I'll admit, for the emotions of the beginning, the mid- 
dle and the end are always new. But then, when it’s 
Oveia eet a wily,at sover 4. | :\r. \for the man, I 
mean . . =. You understand me?” 

*“Yes,”’ said Mariolle, “‘ there’s truth in what you 
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have said, but then, I don’t exactly see what you want to 
lead up to.” 

‘To this: No passion persists very long, I mean no 
ardent, tormenting passion, like the one you are still suf- 
fering from. It is a crisis that I rendered very, very 
painful to you, I know, through my lack of tenderness 
and expansion. But it’s a crisis that will pass off, it 
cannot last forever.” 

She paused. 

** And then? ”’ he inquired anxiously. 

“Then, I think that for a calm, reasonable woman 
like myself, you could be a very agreeable lover, for 
you have a great deal of tact. You would, however, be 
a horrid husband. But then, nice husbands do not, and 
cannot, exist.” 

Mariolle, surprised and a little hurt, questioned: 

“Why keep a lover you never loved, or no longer 
love?” 

““T love after my own fashion,” she replied sharply. 
*€ T may lack ardor, but I can love.” 

He replied with resignation: 

‘ Above all, you require that a man should love you, 
and show it.” 

“That is true,” she replied. ‘I adore it. But my 
heart requires a companion. ‘The conceited desire for 
the attention of many men does not prevent me from be- 
ing devoted and faithful and believing that I am capable 
of giving a man something of my innermost self which 
I deny to others! my loyal affection, my sincere attach- 
ment, the secret and absolute confidence of my soul. I 
expect to receive in return his love and the rare and 
comforting feeling of not being absolutely alone in the 
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world. It is not love, as you understand it, but surely 
it is worth something! ”’ 

He leaned over and trembling with suppressed 
emotion, stammered: 

“Do you want me to be that man?” 

“Yes, a little later on, after your suffering has grown 
less acute. In the meantime, resign yourself to being 
unhappy through me once in a while. That will pass. 
As long as you suffer anyhow, it might as well be near 
me, as away from me, don’t you think so?” 

Her smile seemed to say: ‘‘ Why don’t you trust 
me?” And seeing him filled with passion, she experi- 
enced in her whole being a sort of delight, a sort of sat- 
isfaction, which made her happy in her own peculiar way, 
just as a hawk is happy when it alights on a fascinated 
prey. 

“When will you be back?” she demanded. 

“ Why — to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, then, Will you have dinner with 
mens 

** Yes, madame.” 

‘““ And now I must go,” she said, glancing at the 
watch concealed in the top of her sunshade. 

‘““Oh! why so soon?” 

‘‘ Because I must take the five o’clock train. I am 
giving a little dinner to the princesse de Malten, Bern- 
haus, Lamarthe, Massival, Maltry and a newcomer, M. 
de Charlaine, the explorer, who has just returned from 
Africa after a wonderful trip. Everyone is talking 
about him.” 

A brief pang shot through Mariolle’s heart. All 
these names were to him as so many wasp stings. ‘They 


contained poison. 
X—13 
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“Well,” he said, “if you want to start now, I will ac- 
company you a little way.” 

‘“Gladly,” she answered. ‘“ But first, let me have a 
cup of tea and a slice of toast.” 

When the tea was ready, Elisabeth was not to be 
found. 

‘‘ She has gone on an errand,” explained the cook. 

Mme. de Burne showed no surprise. 

What fear could she feel now about this servant 
girl? 

Then they stepped into the carriage drawn up at the 
door and Mariolle instructed the driver to take the 
longest road through the forest and to pass the Gorge- 
aux-Loups. 

While they were driving under the tall trees that shed 
peaceful shadows over the road, Mme. de Burne, seized 
by that inexpressible sensation with which the mysterious 
and all-powerful beauty of Nature thrills us, exclaimed: 

‘“* Dieu! how good it feels! How beautiful and calm 
the forest is!” 

She breathed the pure air with delight, filled with 
languor and tenderness, and her fingers closed over 
Andre’s hand. 

But Mariolle was thinking: ‘‘ Ah! yes, Nature! 
It’s like at Mont Saint-Michel!”’ A train steaming to- 
ward Paris passed before his eyes. He accompanied her 
to the station. 

When the train was about to start she said: 

“To-morrow night, at eight.” 

“To-morrow night, at eight, madame.” 

She got into the train, radiant, and Mariolle returned 
to Montigny, satisfied, perfectly happy, but worried 
withal, for he knew that all was not over yet. 
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But why struggle? He could not continue to do so. 
She attracted him through a charm he did not wholly un- 
derstand, stronger than anything he had ever experi- 
enced. ‘To flee from her did not deliver him of her 
presence, it only made him miss her intolerably, while, if 
he only could be a little resigned, he would at least re- 
ceive all she had promised him, for she was not false to 
her word. 

He kept thinking that during their whole interview 
she had not once thought of pressing her lips to his. She 
was always the same woman. Nothing would ever 
change her and he would probably continue to suffer 
through her the same way as in the past. The recollec- 
tion of the painful hours he had endured, his anxious 
waits and the cruel certainty that never would he be able 
to make her feel what he felt, came over him anew and 
made him foresee and dread the coming struggle. 
However, he was resigned to suffer anything before he 
would lose her again, resigned to the desire that burned 
in his veins like fire and that never, never could be sat- 
isfied. 

The rages he felt when, in the past, he sometimes 
came back from Auteuil alone, were already returning 
while the carriage rolled rapidly along the forest road 
shaded by great trees. But suddenly the recollection of 
Elisabeth waiting for him, so young and fresh and 
pretty, with a heart filled with love and a mouth filled 
with kisses, brought a sensation of relief to him. Soon 
he would hold her in his arms, and, with closed eyes, 
deceiving himself as one deceives another, he would con- 
found in the intoxication of his senses, the woman he 
loved with the one who loved him, and thus possess both. 
Of course, even now, he cared for her, felt that grateful 
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attachment of soul and body that the thought of shared 
affection and pleasures produces in the human animal. 

Would not this child prove to be the oasis in the 
desert, the little spring of water that refreshes the dusty 
traveler in the arid plains? 

When he reached the house, and learned that the girl 
was still missing, he grew anxious. 

“Are you sure that she went out?” he asked of the 
other woman. 

‘* ‘Yes, monsieur.”’ 

He put on his hat and went out himself, in the hope 
that he might meet her. 

After he had gone a few steps in the direction of the 
village street, he saw, looming before him in the fast 
gathering dusk, the little old church built on the hill. 

A suspicion, a presentiment impelled him. Women 
have such strange intuitions ! 

What had she thought, what had she guessed? If 
the shadow of the truth had passed before her eyes, 
where else would she have sought refuge but in the lit- 
tle church? 

When he entered the chapel it was very dark, for 
night had fallen. The one little hanging lamp above 
the altar alone revealed the presence of the divine Con- 
soler. Mariolle walked on tiptoe up the aisle. When 
he reached the choir, he saw a woman kneeling on one 
of the low chairs, her face buried in her hands. 

She turned around suddenly at his approach. She 
was weeping. 

‘“ Now I understand everything,” she sobbed. ‘“‘ You 
are here because that woman made you suffer and now 
she has come back to you.” 


che sobbed. 
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Moved by the sight of the pain he had inflicted, he 


stammered : 

“You are wrong, little one. It is true that I am go- 
ing back to Paris, but I am going to take you with me.” 

“Oh! that isn’t true, that isn’t true!” she cried. 

“I swear it.” 

‘When are you going?” 

* To-morrow.” 

** Mon Dieu, Mon Dieu,” she sobbed. 

He put his arm around her waist, drew her to her 
feet and supported her gently to the door. ‘They 
walked down the hill together and when they reached 
the river he made her sit down on the grassy bank and 
crouched down beside her. He could feel her heart 
beat wildly and her breath come in short gasps and, re- 
morseful for what he had done, he put his arms about 
her and breathed sweet, comforting words into her ear. 
Moved by pity and trembling with desire, he did not try 
to deceive her; and he wondered how, chained to the 
love of that other woman, whose slave he would always 
be, he could feel the things he was whispering in Elisa- 
beth’s ear. 

He was promising her that he would “‘ love her well ” 
— he did not say “love her” and that he would give 
her a pretty little apartment near his own, and a maid to 
wait on her. 

She grew calmer as she listened, for she did not be- 
lieve that he would deceive her so basely; she knew by 
the ring of his voice that he meant all he was saying. 
At last, dazzled by the prospect of becoming a lady, of 
being the friend of such a rich and distinguished man, 
she, a friendless servant girl, Elisabeth was carried 
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away by the vision. Pride, gratitude and covetousness 
mingled with her love for André. 

Throwing her arms about his neck, she covered his 
face with passionate kisses and stammered: 

‘“T love you so! You have taken such possession of 
mei 

Touched to the heart, André murmured: 

‘“‘ My dear, dear, little girl! ” 

She had almost forgotten the appearance of the 
strange woman who had caused her such agitation a lit- 
tle while ago, yet an unconscious doubt still hovered in 
‘ her mind and, in a caressing tone, she asked: 

“Will you really love me as you have loved me 
here tal 

Boldly he answered: 

‘‘ T will love you as I have loved you here.’ 


MY WIFE 


men, married men, old friends, who sometimes met 

together without their wives, like bachelors, as in 
former days. They had eaten for a long while, and 
had drunk a great deal, talked on every subject and re- 
newed happy memories of days gone by, those glowing 
memories that cause the lips to smile and the heart to 
tremble in spite of oneself. 

Someone said: 

“Do you remember, George, our excursion to Saint- 
Germain with those two young girls from Mont- 
martre?” 

‘Certainly! Of course I do.” 

And they brought up details, this and that, a thousand 
little things, the thoughts of which gave them pleasure 
even now. 

They happened to speak about marriage, and every- 
one said in a serious voice: . “ Oh! if I had it to do 
Gyer again! . . : ” George Duportin added: 
“It is strange how easily you drop into it. You make 
up your mind never to take a wife, and then in the spring 
you go away into the country; the weather is warm; the 
summer promises well; everything is in bloom; you meet 
a young girl at a friend’s house . . . presto! it is 
done. You come home married.” 

Peter Létoile cried out: “ Just so! that’s my story, 
only in my case the circumstances were peculiar 

” 


[: was at the close of a dinner party consisting of 
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His friend interrupted him: “ As for you, you have 
nothing to complain of. You surely have the most 
charming wife in the world, she is pretty, amiable, in 
fact, perfect; certainly you are the happiest of us all.” 

The former replied: 

‘‘T’m not responsible for that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is true that I have a perfect wife, but I married 
her because I had to.” 

‘* Nonsense.” 

‘Yes — My story is as follows: I was thirty years 
old, and I thought no more about marrying than I did 
about hanging myself. Young girls always seemed to 
me insipid, and I was exceedingly fond of pleasure. 

‘In the month of May I was invited to the wedding 
of my cousin Simon d’Erabel, in Normandy. It was a 
real Norman wedding. ‘The people sat down at table 
at five o’clock in the afternoon; and at eleven o’clock 
they were still eating. On this occasion I was assigned 
to wait on a Miss Dumoulin, the daughter of a retired 
colonel, a blonde young woman with a military air, well- 
formed, fearless and verbose. She monopolized me 
completely all day long, took me walking in the park, 
made me dance whether I wanted to or not, and bored 
me. 

‘T said to myself: ‘I'll bear it to-day, but to-mor- 
row Ill escape. I’ve enough.’ 

‘‘ About eleven o’clock at night the women retired to 
their rooms and the men remained to smoke while drink- 
ing, or to drink while smoking, if you prefer. 

‘Through the open window could be seen the rustic 
ball. Rustic lads and lasses skipped in a circle while 
they sang in a loud voice the tune of a wild dance feebly 
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accompanied by two violinists and a clarinettist who 
used the top of a large kitchen table as a platform. 
The tumultuous song of the country people sometimes 
completely drowned the sound of the instruments; and 
the feeble music, torn to pieces by their uncontrolled 
voices, seemed to fall from the sky in shreds, in small 
fragments of scattered notes. From two huge casks 
surrounded by flaming torches there poured drink for 
the crowd. Two men were busy rinsing the glasses, or 
bowls, in a tub so as to have them ready as quickly as 
possible to place under the faucets from which ran the 
red thread of wine or the golden thread of pure cider; 
and the thirsty dancers, the sedate elderly people, the 
perspiring girls came there extending their arms to take, 
in their turn whatever kind of cup they could find, and 
throwing back their heads took copious draughts of 
whichever drink they preferred. On one table was 
bread, butter, cheeses and sausages. Everybody took 
a taste from time to time; and on the starlit field, this 
rational and energetic féte was a pleasure to behold 
and made me want to drink to the health of those huge 
casks, and eat hard bread with butter and a raw onion. 

‘‘ A foolish desire took possession of me to take part 
in their festivities and I left my companions. 

I must acknowledge that I was then somewhat tipsy, 
and soon became quite drunk. 

‘““T seized the hand of a strong peasant girl who was 
out of breath, and I made her skip around lively until I 
was breathless. After drinking some more wine I 
seized another jolly girl and, to refresh myself I swal- 
lowed a full bowl of cider, and I began to jump about 
like one possessed. 

“‘ T was supple, the lads were delighted, and watched 
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me as they tried to imitate me; all the girls wanted to 
dance with me and they skipped about clumsily with the 
grace of cows. 

‘At last after many dances and glass after glass of 
wine and cider, I became so tipsy about two o’clock in the 
morning, that I could hardly stand up. 

‘‘T was conscious of my condition and I wanted to go 
to my bedroom. The chateau was asleep, silent, and 
somber. 

‘‘T had no matches and everyone had gone to bed. 
As soon as I was inside the vestibule I was seized with 
dizziness: I had great difficulty in finding the banister; 
at last I came across it by chance, as I was groping about, 
and I sat down on the first step of the staircase trying to 
collect my ideas. 

“My bedroom was on the third floor, the third door 
to the left. Happily I had not forgotten that. Con- 
fident that I remembered correctly, I got up again, but 
not without difficulty, and I began to go upstairs, step 
by step, my hands glued to the iron railing to prevent 
me from falling, and trying my best not to make any 
noise. 

‘Three or four times my foot missed the following 
step, and I fell on my knees, but thanks to the strength 
of my arms and my great determination, I avoided roll- 
ing down stairs. 

“At last I reached the third story, and I groped 
about in the corridor, hugging the walls. Here was 
one door: I counted ‘ one,’ but a sudden dizziness made 
me let go the wall and turn round in an erratic circle 
that threw me against the other partition. I tried to 
return in a straight line. The passage was long and 
difficult, but at last I came up against the side wall and 
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I once more carefully felt my way along it until I came 
to another door. To make certain that I was not mis- 
taken, I again counted aloud: ‘two;’ and I continued 
walking. After some time I found the third, and I 
said: ‘three, that’s mine,’ and as I turned the key in 
the lock the door opened. In spite of my trouble I 
thought, ‘ as the door opens it must be my room,’ and I 
advanced in the darkness after closing the door softly. 

““I came up against something soft, my couch, and I 
stretched myself out on it. 

‘‘In my condition I was not particular to look up my 
night table, for my candlestick, or my matches. It 
would have taken me two hours or so. I would have 
been that time undressing, and perhaps even then I 
would not have succeeded, so I did not attempt it. 

“I took off my shoes, unbuttoned my vest which felt 
uncomfortably tight, and loosening my trousers, slept 
most soundly. 

‘‘ T must have been sleeping a long while, when I was 
suddenly awakened by a penetrating voice calling out 
quite near me: ‘ What, lazy bones, still asleep? Do 
you know that it is ten o’clock?’ 

‘A woman’s voice replied: ‘Already! I was so 
tired yesterday.’ 

‘* Half asleep, I asked myself what this conversation 
meant. 

“Where was I? What had I done? 

‘“ My mind wandered, as it was still wrapped in a 
thick cloud. The first voice replied: ‘I will open your 
curtains.” 

‘“And I heard steps approaching. I sat up com- 
pletely bewildered. Then a hand was placed upon my 
head. I made a quick movement. The voice de- 
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manded emphatically: ‘Who's there?’ I took good 
care not to answer. Two angry hands caught hold of 
me. In my turn I startled someone, then a terrible 
struggle began. We fought, overturning the furniture 
and striking against the walls. 

‘“The woman’s voice cried out in a frightened tone: 
* Help, help!’ 

‘“The servants, the neighbors, and the frightened 
ladies all hurried to the scene. They opened the shut- 
ters, and drew back the curtains. I was grappling with 
Colonel Dumoulin! 

‘“‘T had slept on his daughter’s bed. 

‘* As soon as we had been separated I fled to my room, 
stupefied through fright. I locked myself in and sat 
down, placing my feet on a chair, for my shoes were in 
the young woman’s room. 

‘“‘T heard a great commotion throughout the chateau, 
doors opening and shutting, whispering, and rapid steps. 

‘‘ After half an hour some one knocked at my door. 
I cried, ‘ Who’s there?’ It was my uncle, the father of 
the young man who had been married the previous even- 
ing, and [ let him in. 

‘“ He was pale and furiously angry, and he was very 
severe with me. ‘ You have conducted yourself in my 
house like a churl, do you hear what I say?’ Then in 
a softer tone he added: ‘ What a fool of an idiot you 
are to let them catch you there at ten o’clock in the 
morning! You slept like a log in that room instead of 
going as soon after as possible.’ 

‘““T exclaimed: ‘ But uncle, I assure you that there 
was nothing amiss, I mistook my door because I was 
tipsy.’ 

‘“ He shrugged his shoulders: ‘ Go along, don’t tell 
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me any such nonsense.’ I raised my hand. ‘I swear 
to you on my honor.’ My uncle continued: ‘ Yes, 
that’s all right, you are in duty bound to say that.’ 

‘“T became angry in my turn, and I told him all about 
my mishap. He gazed at me in astonishment, not 
knowing what he ought to believe. 

‘““Then he went out to confer with the colonel. I 
also learned that a kind of court composed of mothers 
had been formed, and that the different phases of the 
situation had been submitted to them. 

** An hour later he returned, sat down with the air of 
a judge, and began: ‘ Whichever way it is, I see only 
one way out of it for you and that is to marry Miss Du- 
moulin.’ 

‘““T was so frightened that I jumped up. 

“© Do that! never in the world!’ 

““He gravely asked: ‘What do you intend to do 
then?” 

“| artlessly replied: ‘ Well —I shall leave as soon 
as my boots are returned.’ My uncle replied: ‘No 
joking if you please. The colonel has resolved to blow 
out your brains as soon as he sees you, and you may be 
sure it is not a vain threat. I suggested a duel, but he 
replied: ‘‘ No, I tell you I will blow his brains out.” 

“* Let us now look at this question from another 
standpoint. 

‘** Either you ruined this child — so much the worse 
for you, my boy, young girls should not be treated thus, 
— or else you made a mistake because you were tipsy, as 
you say. Then so much the worse for you. You should 
not have placed yourself in such a foolish position. 
Whichever way it is the young girl has lost her reputa- 
tion, for the explanations of a drunkard are never be- 
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lieved. In this case she is the real victim, the only 
victim. Reflect.’ 

“And he departed while I cried after him: ‘Say 
what you like, I won’t marry her.’ 

““ After this I remained alone an hour. 

‘Then my aunt came in her turn. She was weeping. 
She tried every way of reasoning with me. No one be- 
lieved in my mistake. No one could believe that this 
young girl had forgotten to lock her door in a house 
“full of people. The colonel had struck her and the 
wound had been bleeding since morning. It was a ter- 
rible scandal that could not be effaced. 

‘“‘ And my good aunt added: ‘ All the same, ask her 
hand in marriage; perhaps you may find means of es- 
cape while discussing the marriage contract.’ This view 
comforted me. And I consented to write my offer. 
An hour later I left for Paris. 

“The next day I was advised that my suit had been 
granted. So, in three weeks time, as I could not find an 
excuse, or evade it in any way, the bans were published, 
the invitations sent out, the contract signed, and one 
Monday morning I found myself in the chancel of a 
lighted church, by the side of a weeping young girl, 
having previously sworn to the mayor that I consented 
to take her as my companion — until the death of one 
of us. 

“I had not seen her since, and I glanced sideways at 
her with illy-concealed astonishment. Well, she was not 
ugly; no not in the least ugly. I said to myself, ‘ She’s 
one who will not laugh every day.’ 

“She did not look at me once until evening, and never 
addressed a word to me. 

‘Toward the middle of the night I entered the nup- 
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tial chamber intending to tell her my mind, for I was 
master now. 

‘““T found her seated in an armchair, dressed as for 
day, her eyes red, and face pale. She arose as soon as 
I entered and came toward me with a serious air. 

** “Sir,” said she to me, ‘I am willing to do what you 
order me. [I will kill myself if you wish.’ 

‘She looked so pretty in this heroine role, the daugh- 
ter of the colonel, that I embraced her as I had a right 
to, and soon saw that I had not been fleeced. 

‘“T have been married five years, and I have never re- 
gretted it in the least.” 

Peter Létoile stopped speaking. His companions 
laughed. One of them said: ‘“* Marriage is a lot- 
tery; one should never choose numbers, those drawn at 
haphazard are the best.” 

And the other added in conclusion: ‘‘ Yes, but do 
not forget that the god of drunkards chose for Peter.” 
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r “HEY were a modest middle-class couple. The 
husband was a government employé and at- 
tended strictly to his duties. His name was 

Léopold Bonnin, and he was a young man whose opin- 

ions on every subject were precisely what they should 

be. He had been brought up in a religious atmosphere, 
but ever since the Republic had shown a tendency to- 
ward a complete separation of Church and State, he had 
become less strict in his observances. In the office, he 


would loudly exclaim: “I am religious, in fact, very 
religious; but only with God; I have no use for the 
priests.” He laid claim, above all things, to being an 


upright man and, swelling his chest, went about pro- 
claiming the fact. Of course, he was an upright man 
in the most commonplace acceptance of the word. He 
would reach the office on time, leave at the stroke of the 
hour, despatch his work without dawdling and was al- 
ways most punctilious about money matters. 

He had wedded the daughter of an impecunious fel- 
low employe, whose sister, however, was wealthy. 
Married to a rich man, who was deeply in love with her, 
she had had no children, a fact which had been a great 
sorrow to both, and consequently she had no one but her 
niece to whom her fortune might be bequeathed. 

This inheritance was the prevailing preoccupation of 
the family. It hovered over the household, and even 
over the government department, in which Bonnin was 
3 208 . 
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employed. It was whispered around that ‘“‘ the Bonnins 
were to inherit a million.’ 

The young couple were also childless, a fact which 
did not distress them in the least, as they were perfectly 
satisfied with their humdrum, narrow life. Their home 
was well-kept, clean and thrifty; they were both very 
placid and calm, and they firmly believed that a child 
would upset their tranquillity and interfere with their 
habits. 

They would not have endeavored to remain without 
heirs; but, since Heaven had not blessed them in that 
particular respect, they thought it was no doubt for the 
best. 

The wealthy aunt, however, was not to be consoled, 
and was profuse with practical advice. Years ago, she 
had vainly tried a number of methods recommended by 
clairvoyants and her women friends, and since she had 
reached the age where all thought of offspring had to 
be abandoned, she had heard of many more, which she 
supposed to be unfailing, and which she persisted in re- 
vealing to her niece. Every now and then she would in- 
quire: ‘ Well, have you tried what I told you about 
the other day?” 

Finally she died. The young people experienced a 
delighted relief which they sought to conceal from them- 
selves as well as from the outside world. Often one’s 
conscience is garbed in black while the soul sings with 
joy. 

They were notified that a will had been deposited 
with a lawyer, and they went to the latter’s office im- 
mediately after leaving the church. 


The aunt, faithful to her life-long idea, had be-, 
X—14 
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queathed her fortune to their first-born child, with the 
provision that the income was to be used by the parents 
until their decease. Should the young couple have no 
offspring within three years, the money was to go to the 
poor and needy. 

They were completely overwhelmed. Bonnin col- 
lapsed and stayed away from the office for a week. 
When he recovered, he resolved with sudden energy to 
become a parent. 

He persisted in his endeavors for six months, until 
he was but the shadow of his former self. He remem- 
bered all the hints his aunt had given and put them into 
practice conscientiously, but without results. His des- 
perate determination lent him a factitious strength, 
which, however, proved almost fatal. 

He became hopelessly anemic. His physician stood 
in dread of tuberculosis, and terrified him to such an ex- 
tent, that he forthwith resumed his peaceful habits and 
began a restorative treatment. 

Broad rumors had begun to float around the depart- 
ment. All the clerks had heard about the disappoint- 
ing will, and they made much fun over what they termed 
the “ million franc clause.” 

Some ventured to give Bonnin facetious advice; while 
others offered themselves for the accomplishment of the 
distressing clause. One tall fellow, especially, who had 
the reputation of being quite a roué and whose many af- 
fairs were notorious throughout the department, teased 
him constantly with veiled allusions, broad hints and the 
boast that he, Morel, could make him, Bonnin, inherit 
in about twenty minutes. 

However, one day, Bonnin became suddenly infuri- 
ated, and jumping out of his chair, his quill behind his 
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ear, he shouted: ‘‘ Monsieur, you are a cur; if I did 
not respect myself, I would spit in your face.” 

Witnesses were despatched to the antagonists, and for 
days the whole department was in an uproar. They 
were to be found everywhere, in and out of the offices, 
meeting in the halls to discuss some important point and 
to exchange their views of the affair. Finally a docu- 
ment was drawn up by the four delegates and accepted 
by the interested parties, who gravely shook hands and 
mumbled a few words of apology in the presence of the 
department chief. 

During the month that followed, the two men bowed 
ceremoniously and with affected courtesy, as became ad- 
versaries who had met on the field of honor. But one 
day, they happened to collide against each other in the 
hall, outside of the office, whereupon Monsieur Bonnin 
inquired with dignity: ‘‘I trust I did not hurt you, 
Monsieur? ’? And Monsieur Morel replied: ‘‘ Not 
in the least, Monsieur.”’ 

After that encounter, they saw fit to speak a few 
words whenever they met. And little by little they be- 
came more friendly, appreciated one another and grew 
to be inseparable. 

But Léopold was unhappy. His wife kept taunting 
him with allusions, torturing him with thinly veiled 
sarcasm. 

And the days were flitting by. One year had already 
elapsed since the aunt’s demise. The inheritance seemed . 
lost to them. 

When sitting down to dinner Madame Bonnin would 
remark: ‘‘ We have not very much to eat; it would be 
different if we were well-off.” 

Or, when Léopold was ready to start for the office, 
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his wife would hand him his cane and observe: “If 
we had an income of fifty thousand francs, you would 
not have to kill yourself working.” 

When Madame Bonnin went out on a rainy day, she 
would invariably murmur: “If we had a carriage, I 
would not be compelled to ruin my clothes on a day like 
this.” 

In fact, at all times, she seemed to blame her husband, 
rendering him alone responsible for the state of affairs 
and the loss of the fortune. 

Finally, growing desperate, he took her to a well- 
known physician, who, after a lengthy consultation, ex- 
pressed no opinion and declared he could discover noth- 
ing unusual; that similar cases were of frequent occur- 
rence; that it was the same with bodies as with minds; 
that, after having seen so many couples separated 
through incompatibility of temper, it was not surprising 
to find some who were childless because of physical in- 
adaptability. The consultation cost forty francs. 

A year went by, and war was declared between the 
pair, incessant, bitter war, almost ferocious hatred. 
And Madame Bonnin never stopped saying over and 
over again: “‘Isn’t it dreadful to lose a fortune be- 
cause one happens to have married a fool!” or ‘to 
think that if I had married another man, to-day I would 
have an income of forty thousand francs!” or again: 
‘Some people are always in the way. They spoil every- 
thing.” 

In the evening, after dinner, the tension became well- 
nigh insufferable. One night, fearing a terrible scene, 
and not knowing how to ward it off, Léopold brought 
his friend, Frédéric Morel, with whom he had almost 
had a duel, home with him. Soon Morel became the 
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friend of the house, the counselor of husband and wife. 

The expiration of the delay stipulated in the will was 
drawing near; only six months more and the fortune 
would go to the poor and needy. And little by little 
Léopold’s attitude toward his wife changed. He too, 
became aggressive, taunting, would make obscure in- 
sinuations, mentioning in a mysterious way wives of 
clerks who had built up their husbands’ careers. 

Every little while he would bring up some story of 
promotion that had fallen to the luck of some obscure 
clerk. “ Little Ravinot, who was only a supernumer- 
ary five years ago, has been made Chief-Clerk.” Then 
Madame Bonnin would reply: ‘“‘ It certainly is not you 
who could accomplish anything like that.” 

Léopold would shrug his shoulders. 

“As if he did more than anyone else! He has a 
bright wife, that is all. She captivated the head of the 
department and now gets everything she wants. In 
this life we have to look out that we are not fooled by 
circumstances.” 

What did he really mean? What did she infer? 
What occurred? Each of them had a calendar on 
which the days which separated them from the fatal 
term were marked; and every week, they were overcome 
by a sort of madness, a desperate rage, a wild, exas- 
peration so that they felt capable of committing a crime 
if necessary. 

And then one morning, Madame Bonnin with shining 
eyes and a radiant face, laid her hands on her husband’s 
shoulders, looked at him intently, joyfully and whis- 
pered: ‘I believe that I am ‘ enceinte. He experi- 
enced such a shock that he almost collapsed; and sud- 
denly clasping his wife in his arms, he drew her down on 
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his knee, kissed her like a beloved child and over- 
whelmed by emotion, sobbed aloud. 

Two months later, doubt was no longer possible. He 
went with her to a physician and had the latter make out 
a certificate which he handed to the executor of the will. 
The lawyer stated that, inasmuch as the child existed, 
whether born or unborn, he could do nothing but bow to 
circumstances, and would postpone the execution of 
the will until the birth of the heir. 

A boy was born, whom they christened Dieudonné, in 
remembrance of the practice in royal households. 

They were very rich. 

One evening, when M. Bonnin came home — his 
friend Frédéric Morel was to dine with them —, his wife 
remarked casually: ‘‘I have just requested our friend 
Frédéric never to enter this house again. He insulted 
me.” Léopold looked at her for a second with a light of 
gratitude in his eyes, and then he opened his arms; she 
flew to him and they kissed each other tenderly, like the 
good, united, upright little couple that they were. 

And it is worth while to hear Madame Bonnin dis- 
cuss the women who have transgressed for love and those 
that a great passion has thrown into sin. 


THE PORTRAIT 


ec HY, there’s Milial,’’ somebody near me 
exclaimed. 


I turned to look at the man designated, 
because, for some time past, I had wanted to make the 
acquaintance of that Don Juan. 

He was not young. His grayish hair bore a dis- 
tant resemblance to those fur bonnets that are in use 
with certain Northern races and his silky beard, which 
spread fan-like over his chest, also bore a resemblance 
to fur. He was conversing with a woman and bending 
over her, the while he spoke in a low, caressing tone 
and looked at her with eyes full of admiration and 
homage. 

I knew his life, or at least that part of it which was 
common property. He had been madly in love sev- 
eral times and tragedies in which his name was woven 
had taken place. People spoke of him as a fascinating, 
almost irresistible man. When I questioned those 
women who lauded him the most, they would always 
say the same thing: 

fledon teknowor. 9 9 itis magnetism,” 

He was certainly not good-looking. He possessed 
none of the features with which we usually endow ladies’ 
men. I wondered curiously what his fascination could 
be. Was it his intellect? I had never heard anybody 
quote him or even praise hismind . . . Was it his 
Glen) eee Perhaps... .../ Or. his voice? 
. . . The yoices of some people have irresistible 
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sensual qualities, the taste of delicious delicacies. One 
hungers after them and the sound of their words pene- 
trates one like the flavor of a tit-bit. 

A friend of mine passed. I asked: 

““Do you know M. Milial?” 

eycoce 

‘Well, introduce me, won’t you?” 

A few moments later we were shaking hands and be- 
ginning to talk. His conversation was agreeable, very 
much to the point, but it was by no means wonderful. 
His voice, in truth, was fine, soft, musical and caressing; 
still, I had heard more fascinating voices. One listened 
to him with pleasure, the same as one would look with 
delight on a pretty brook. No mental tension was re- 
quired to follow his lead. No “ sous-entendu ”’ excited 
one’s curiosity, no suspense kept one on the alert. His 
conversation was restful, so to speak, and did not excite 
a wild desire to reply and contradict, nor call for ex- 
pressions of delighted approval. Besides, it was as easy 
to answer him as it was to listen to him. The reply 
sprang spontaneously to one’s lips as soon as he ceased 
speaking and the phrases went straight to him, as if 
what he had said made them gush forth quite naturally 
from one’s mouth. 

But soon a thought struck me. I knew him but a 
few minutes, yet it seemed to me as if he were an old 
friend of mine, and that all of him was familiar to me; 
his face, his gestures, his voice and his ideas. 

After a short chat he had taken possession of my in- 
nermost self; all the doors stood open between us and, 
had he invited them, I might have entrusted unto him 
confidences that one generally reserves for one’s most 
intimate friends, 
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There was certainly something mysterious about it. 
Those barriers which exist between people and that time 
slowly demolishes through similarity of tastes, feelings 
and intellectual culture, seemed not to exist between us 
and no doubt they did not exist, either, between the vari- 
ous other people, women and men, whom chance threw 
across his path. 

After a half-hour’s chat we took leave of one an- 
other, with the mutual promise that we would meet 
often, and he gave me his address, after having in- 
vited me to take luncheon with him on the following 
day. 

As I forgot what hour he named, I arrived the next 
day at. his rooms in advance of the specified time; he 
was not at home. An impassive man opened the door 
and led the way into a handsome drawing room. It 
was a little dark, but oh! how attractive and dignified! 
I felt at home immediately. How many times I have 
noted the influence of surroundings on mind and charac- 
ter! There are rooms in which one always feels stupid; 
others, on the contrary, in which one feels full of daz- 
zling wit. Some, although bright and gilded, exert a 
melancholy influence; others, although furnished in mild 
colors, cheer the soul. Our eyes, like our hearts, have 
their likes and dislikes, of which often we know nothing, 
and which they impose upon us quite unawares. The 
harmony of furnishings and hangings, the general ef- 
fect of a room, act instantly on our intellectual nature, 
in the same way that the air of the forest, the beach or 
the mountains modifies our physical being. 

I sat down on a divan hidden beneath cushions and 
suddenly felt myself borne up, supported: and encased 
by those little feather bags covered with silk slips, as if 
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the shape and place of my body had already been 
marked out on that couch. 

Then I looked about me. There was nothing showy 
in the room; everywhere, the eye rested on handsome 
objects, on rare and simple furniture, on Oriental cur- 
tains that did not look as if they had been bought at 
the Louvre, but brought from the interior of a seraglio, 
and, opposite to where I sat, on the portrait of a woman. 

It was a half-sized portrait and showed the head 
and upper portion of the body, and the hands, which 
were clasped on a book. She was bare-headed, young, 
and her hair was arranged in two flat bands that 
framed her white brow. A sad smile hovered around 
her lips. Was it because her head was bare or because 
of her absolutely natural attitude, but never, in my 
whole life, had a picture appeared to me to be so at 
home in its surroundings. Almost all those I have 
ever seen, seem to be on exhibition, the lady wearing 
gala robes, a becoming head-dress, an air of knowing 
full well that she is posing, first for the artist and then 
for all those who will gaze upon her subsequently, or 
assuming a careless attitude, in a cunningly devised 
Sarleglige.”” 

Some are standing, with haughty mien, in the full 
bloom of their peerless beauty. Others smile down 
upon the spectator from their frames, and all have 
something, a flower or a jewel, a fold in their gown or 
a curve in their lip, that one knows the artist has added 
for effect. Whether they wear hats or mantillas, or 
nothing save their own tresses, one divines that there 
is something not quite natural about them. What is 
it? One cannot tell, as one has never known them, — 
but one can feel it. They seem to be visiting some- 
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where, at the homes of people they wish to impress, 
to whom they wish to appear in the best possible light, 
and they have studied their attitude, whether it be 
haughty or unassuming. 

What could be said of this one, though? She was 
at home and alone. Yes, she was alone, for she smiled 
as one smiles when, all by oneself, one thinks of some- 
thing sad and sweet, and not as if she were being 
watched. She was so absolutely at home and alone 
that she created a void in the large room. All by 
herself she filled and inhabited and animated it; a lot 
of people might come in and talk loud and even sing; 
but she would always sit there, quite alone, smiling 
her lonely smile; and she alone would lend animation 
to the room by her glance. 

Her glance was unique. It fell straight on me, 
caressing and motionless, but unseeing. 

All pictures know they are being looked upon and 
they answer with their eyes, with eyes that see, that 
think and that follow one about, from the minute one 
enters the room they inhabit, until one departs. 

That picture saw me not, saw nothing, although its 
glance was directed at me. I recalled to mind the 
strange verse of Baudelaire: 

“ And your eyes that draw like a picture’s eyes.” 

They did, in reality, draw me in an irresistible 
manner, they threw me into a strange turmoil, those 
painted eyes that had lived and that perhaps were still 
living. Oh! What seduction and infinite charm, like 
a passing breeze, like an evening sky all pink and lilac 
and blue and a little melancholy, like the night that 
succeeds it, came from that dark frame and from those 
mysterious orbs! Those eyes, those eyes created by a 
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few paint-brush strokes, held in their depths the mys- 
tery of what seems to be and yet is not, of what can 
lurk in the eyes of a woman, of what causes love to fill 
our hearts. 

The door opened and M. Milial came in. He ex- 
cused himself for being late. I excused myself for be- 
ing in advance. ‘Then I said: 

‘“ Would it be indiscreet to ask you who that lady 
igi 

He replied: 

‘It is my mother, who died when she was quite 
young.” 

And then I knew from whence was derived the irre- 
sistible fascination of the man! 


~» ALEXANDER 


N this particular day, as usual, at four o'clock, 
() Alexander brought to the door of the small 
house occupied by the Maraballe family, the 
three-wheeled invalid chair in which he rolled his old 
paralytic mistress until six o’clock according to the doc- 
tor’s orders. 

As soon as he had placed this light vehicle against the 
step, in the very best place for the large lady to get in, 
he re-entered the house, and shortly there was heard 
within, a very angry voice, the harsh voice of an old 
soldier, who was swearing most loudly: It was the 
master’s voice, the retired captain of infantry, Joseph 
Maraballe. 

There was the sound of doors slamming, the sound of 
chairs being overturned, the sound of restless steps, and 
then all was quiet, and in a few minutes Alexander re- 
appeared on the curbstone, using all his strength to sup- 
port Mrs. Maraballe who was exhausted after having 
walked down the steps. When she had, after some pain, 
seated herself in the rolling chair, Alexander went be- 
hind, seized the bar that was used to push the conveyance 
and wheeled it to the bank of the stream. : 

Every day they went in the same way through the 
small city and were respectfully saluted by everyone. 
Perhaps the greetings were as much intended for the 
servant as for the mistress, for as she was loved and 
respected by everyone, he, this old trooper with his 
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white beard, his patriarchal beard, was considered the 
model domestic. 

The July sun shone fiercely on the street, flooding the 
low houses with its dreadful glare. Dogs were sleeping 
on the sidewalk within the line of shade made by the 
walls, and Alexander, panting a little, hastened his steps 
as he wanted to reach as soon as possible the avenue that 
led to the water. 

Mrs. Maraballe was already asleep under her white 
umbrella, the point of which not being held, occasionally 
pressed against the face of the impassive man. 

When they reached Linden Lane, under the shade of 
the trees, she awoke, and said in a kindly voice: 

‘‘Go slower, my poor boy, this excessive heat will kill 
you.” 

This good woman in her unconscious selfishness, did 
not think that the reason why she wanted to go slower 
now was because she was shaded by the trees. 

Near this road arched by Linden trees the Navette. 
runs a tortuous course between two rows of willows. 
The gurgling eddies, the water flowing over rocks, the 
swift turns in the current, all along the walk made a 
sweet song of running water and made the air cool and 
damp. 

After having breathed and smelled the damp charm 
of the place for some time Mrs. Maraballe said: 

“Well, I feel better. But he is not in a good humor 
to-day.” 

Alexander replied: 

“Oh, no indeed, madam.” 

For thirty-five years he had served in this household, 
first as orderly to the officer, then simply as valet because 
he would not leave his master; and for the last six years 
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he had wheeled his mistress every afternoon along the 
narrow roads surrounding the city. 

The result of this long, faithful service, this daily téte- 
a-téte, was that there sprang up a sort of familiarity be- 
tween the old lady and the old servant, affectionate on 
her part, deferential on his. 

He spoke about the household affairs as one does to 
an equal. Their chief subject of conversation and anx- 
iety was the bad character of the captain, who had been 
embittered by a long career begun brilliantly, but which, 
owing to not having been promoted, terminated without 
glory. 

Mrs. Maraballe continued: 

“As for being in a bad humor, I should say that he 
was in a bad humor. He has been so too often since 
he left the service.” 

Alexander sighing, finished the thought of his mis- 
tress. 

““Oh! madam can tell that he is so every day and 
that. he was the same before he left the army.” 

“That is true. But really the man has not had a 
chance. He began by doing a brave act which gained 
him a decoration at twenty years of age, and then from 
twenty to fifty he could not rise above the rank of cap- 
tain, although he had every reason to think when he first 
entered the army that he would at least have been made 
a colonel by the time he retired.” 

“Madam may still say that it is his fault, after all. 
If he had not always been as gentle as a riding whip, 
his superiors would have liked him better, and shown 
him more favors. It is not to anyone’s advantage to 
be harsh, one should try to please to be well thought of. 

“* Besides it is our fault that he treats us as he does, 
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for we prefer to stay with him, but it is not so with 
others.” 

Mrs. Maraballe thought: ‘‘ Oh! how this has been 
going on for years and years,” and she brought to mind 
the daily brutalities of her husband whom she had mar- 
ried so long ago, because he was a handsome officer, had 
been decorated when young, and had a future before 
him, as we say. What mistakes one makes in life! 

She continued in a low voice: 

“Let us stop awhile, my poor Alexander, and rest 
yourself on a bench.” 

It was a small wooden bench somewhat rotten, which 
had been placed at the turn in the lane for the comfort 
of Sunday strollers. Whenever he reached this place, 
Alexander used to whistle a few moments as he rested 
on the bench. 

He sat there, and with a familiar gesture of pride 
held in his hands his white beard which spread out like 
a fan; he squeezed it and then stroked it in his hand 
until he reached the point, which he held a few seconds 
on the pit of his stomach as though noting and measur- 
ing once more the great length of this growth. 

Mrs. Maraballe recommenced: 

‘“ As for me, I have married him and so it is but 
natural that I should bear his injustice, but what I don’t 
understand is that you have borne with him also, my 
brave Alexander! ” 

He moved his shoulders slightly and only said: 
“Oh! yes — Madam.” 

She continued: 

“Really. I have often thought about it. You were 
his orderly when I married him, and you were obliged 
to put up with him. But afterwards, why did you stay 
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with us when we pay you so little and treat you so badly, 
besides which you should have done like everyone else, 
settle down, married, had children, brought up a 
family.” 

He continued: 

‘“Oh! madam, it is different in my case.”” Then he 
said no more; but stroked his beard as though he were 
ringing a bell that resounded within him, as though he 
were trying to pull it out, and he rolled his frightened 
eyes like a man overcome with embarrassment. 

Mrs. Maraballe followed out her thought. 

“You are not a peasant. You have been edu- 
cated —” 

He interrupted her, saying with pride: 

** T studied to be a surveyor, madam.” 

“Then why have you remained with us, and wasted 
your life?” 

He stammered: 

‘This is how it is! this is how it is! It is the fault 
of my disposition.” 

“ How the fault of your disposition?” 

“Yes, when I once become attached to anyone, I be- 
come attached and there’s nothing more to be done.” 

She began to laugh. 

‘“‘ Well, you need not think you can make me believe 
that the good conduct and amiability of Maraballe has 
attached you to him for life.” 

He twisted on his seat, his head very much bent down, 
and he muttered through the long hair of his mustache: 

“Tt is not for his sake, but for yours! ” 

The old woman who possessed a very sweet face, 
crowned — between the forehead and hat — by a snowy 


line of crimped hair, which was carefully put up in curl- 
X—15 
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papers every day and shone like swans’ feathers, moved 
in her carriage and looked at her servant with the ut- 
most surprise. 

‘For me! my poor Alexander. How can that be?” 

He looked round in the air, then from side to side, 
and at a distance, just as timid men do when forced to 
tell disgraceful secrets, then he launched forth with the 
courage of a trooper who is ordered to fire: 

‘This is how it is: The first time that I carried a 
letter to Mademoiselle, a letter from the lieutenant, and 
mademoiselle gave me twenty cents as she smiled at me, 
my mind was made up.” 

She inquired further, as she did not understand him. 

» Come, -explainiit all'to me’ 

Then, like a frightened wretch confessing a crime, he 
became bewildered, and said: 

‘Thad a sentimental feeling for madam. That’s it.” 

She did not reply, but stopped looking at him, bent 
down her head and thought. She was a good woman, 
very upright, gentle, reasonable and sensible. 

In one second she thought of the great devotion of 
this poor being who had renounced everything to live 
near her, and never mentioned it. She felt like weeping. 

Then assuming a graver aspect, but not at all angry, 
she said: 

plvetausereturn. « 

He arose, stood behind the rolling chair, and began to 
push her. 

On approaching the village, in the middle of the road 
they perceived captain Maraballe coming toward them. 

As soon as he joined them he said to his wife with the 
express purpose of making her angry: 

“What are we going to have for dinner?” 
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““A small chicken and some kidney-beans.”’ 

He flew into a rage. 

‘““A chicken, another chicken, nothing but chicken, 
good heavens! As for me, I’ve had enough of your 
chicken. Have you not an idea in your head that you 
give me the same thing to eat every day?” 

She replied, resignedly: 

‘“ But, my dear, you know that the doctor has ordered 
it. It agrees with you better than anything else. If 
your stomach were not in a bad condition I would give 
you a great many things to eat which I dare not place 
before you now.” 

Then he became exasperated and stood directly in 
front of Alexander: 

“Tt is all the fault of this brute that my stomach is 
in such a bad condition. For the last thirty-five years 
he has poisoned me by keeping his kitchen so dirty.” 

Mrs. Maraballe quickly turned her head almost en- 
tirely round to look at the old domestic. Then their 
eyes met, and in this one glance, said: ‘‘ Thank you” 
to each other. 


NOTES ON A JOURNEY 


The train passing over the turnplates sounds like 

a storm on the stage; then it plunges into the night, 
puffing, letting off steam, and reflecting red light on the 
walls, hedges, woods, and fields. 

There are six of us, three seated on each bench, under 
the light of the lamp. Opposite me sits a large lady 
accompanied by a large gentleman, old married people. 
A hunchback occupies the left hand corner. By my side 
is a young married couple, or at least a young couple! 
Are they married? The young woman is pretty and 
seems modest, but she wears too much perfume. What 
kind of perfume is it? I know, but I cannot recall its 
name. Ah! I know now. Can it be Peau d’Espagne? 
That gives one no idea of it. But no matter. 

The large lady looks at the young lady in a hostile 
manner which sets me to thinking. The large gentle- 
man closes his eyes. ‘The hunchback is already rolled 
up like a ball. I cannot see where his limbs are. The 
only thing noticeable about him is his brilliant glance 
from beneath a Greek skull-cap with a red tassel. He 
looks like a small parcel thrown on the bench. 

The old lady alone is on the watch, she is suspicious, 
restless, like a warden whose duty it is to keep order and 
watch over the morals of those in the railway carriage. 

The young people sit motionless, their knees wrapped 
up in the same shawl, their eyes open, and still they do 
not converse; are they married? 
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\ he is seven o’clock. The whistle blows; we are off. 
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In my turn I pretend to be asleep, and I keep on the 
watch. 

Nine o'clock, the large lady is about to succumb, she 
closes her eyes suddenly, leans her head on her chest, 
and brings it up with a jerk. The struggle is over. 
She is asleep. 

O sleep, ridiculous mystery which gives faces the most 
grotesque appearance, you constantly reveal human ugli- 
ness. You accentuate all defects, deformities, and blem- 
ishes. Every face you touch immediately becomes a 
caricature. 

I stand up and draw a light blue curtain over the 
lamp. Then I go to sleep in my turn. 

From time to time the stopping of the train awakens 
me. ‘The conductor cries out the name of the city and 
then we start off again. 

Now it is dawn. Weare following the Rhone, which 
flows into the Mediterranean. Everyone is asleep. 
The young people are in each other’s arms. One of 
the young woman’s feet has escaped from under the 
shawl. She wears white stockings! ‘That is nothing 
unusual; they are married. It does not smell fresh in 
the compartment. I open the window to change the air. 
The cold air awakens everyone except the hunchback 
who snores like a trooper under his traveling rug. 

The ugliness of the faces becomes more and more 
accentuated in the light of the coming day. 

The large lady with her red face and her hair disar- 
ranged is a sight. She is casting spiteful glances at 
her neighbors. The young girl is smiling at her com- 
panion. Unless she is married she should first have 
looked in the glass! 

Here we are at Marseilles where we stop for twenty 
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minutes. I breakfast. We start off again. The 
hunchback has left, but we have two old gentlemen in- 
stead. 

Then the two married couples, the old and the new, 
unpacked their provisions. Chicken in this package and 
cold veal in that, pepper and salt in a paper, gherkins 
done up in a handkerchief, everything to disgust one 
everlastingly with eating! I know nothing more com- 
mon, more vulgar, more inconvenient, more ill-mannered 
than eating in a railway train where there are other 
travelers. 

If it be freezing, open the windows! If it be warm, 
close them and smoke a pipe, even if you loathe tobacco; 
begin to sing, bark, and give yourself over to the most 
annoying eccentricities; take off your shoes and stockings 
and cut your toe nails; try to pay back these ill-mannered 
neighbors in their own coin. 

The prudent man will take a bottle of benzine, or 
some kerosene to sprinkle over the cushions, as soon as 
those near him begin to dine. Everything is permis- 
sible. There is nothing bad enough for these boors who 
poison you by the odor from their eatables. 

We travel along by the blue sea. The sun beats down 
on the coast peopled with charming villages. 

Here we are by Saint-Raphael. Down farther lies 
Saint-Tropez, the tiny capital of the deserted, little 
known and charming country named the Montagnes of 
Maures. A large stream, the Argens, which has no 
bridge across it, separates the main land from this island 
which is all but a wilderness, where one can walk a 
whole day without meeting a soul, where the villages 
perched on the hills, remain as they were of old, with 
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their oriental houses, arcades, arched doors, low, and 
decorated with sculpture. | 

No railroad, no public conveyance penetrates these 
wooded valleys. ‘There is only one old-fashioned stage- 
coach which carries the mail from Hyéres to Saint-Tro- 
pez. 

We continue on our way. Here is Cannes, so pret- 
tily situated on the shore of two gulfs, facing the Lerins 
Islands which if connected with the main land would 
make two charming resorts for invalids. 

Here we come to the gulf of Juan, with its iron-plated 
squadron seemingly asleep on its waters. 

And now we are at Nice. It seems that there is an 
exposition in the town. Let us go and see it. 

We follow along a boulevard that resembles a marsh, 
and come to a height on which is a building, not very 
successful architecturally, which resembles in miniature 
the great Trocadéro palace. 

Within are a few people walking about in the midst 
of a chaos of boxes. 

The exposition, which has been open a long while, 
will be ready for next year. 

The interior would be pretty if finished. But 
i) it is tar-from being done. 

Two sections especially attract me; the eatables and 
the fine arts. Alas! here are a great many preserved 
fruits from Grasse, comfits, a thousand delicious things 
(once but. = -. they are not ‘forsale 
meee Onercantonly ook ‘at them .° =. (For 
would it not injure the trade of the city to sell them! 
To show sweetmeats only to give one the pleasure of 
looking at them, and forbidding anyone to taste them 
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certainly seems to me to be the best invention of the 
human mind. 

The fine arts are . . . being got ready. How- 
ever, some halls are open, and there can be seen very 
fine landscapes by Harpignies Guillemet, and Le Poite- 
vin. A superb portrait of Alice Regnault by Courtois, 
a delightful Beraud, etc. . . . As.for the others 
they will be seen after they are unpacked. 

As one should see everything when visiting a place, I 
think I would like to go up in the free balloon, and I 
walk toward the balloon belonging to Messrs. Godard 
SCO. 

The mistral is blowing. The balloon has difficulty 
in keeping its balance. Then a report is heard. It is 
the breaking of the cords of the net-work. The public 
is forbidden to enter the enclosure —and I also am 
turned out. 

I climb into my carriage and look around. 

Every second another cord snaps making a peculiar 
sound, and the brown covering of the balloon is forced 
through the mesh meant to confine it. Then suddenly a 
more violent blast of wind strikes it and tears the huge 
flying ball from top to bottom, so that it beats about like 
an old rag, burst and collapsed. 

On awakening the next morning, I have the news- 
papers brought to me and I am horrified to read that 
‘the storm which extended to our coast has obliged the 
directors of the balloons of Nice to let the gas out of the 
large balloon in order to avoid an accident. 

‘This way of letting out the gas instantaneously is 
one of the inventions of Mr. Godard which has 
brought him the greatest renown.” 


Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! 
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The whole Mediterranean coast is a bonanza for 
druggists. One must be a millionaire to attempt to buy 
even a simple box of pectoral paste of these elegant 
tradesmen who sell jujube as high as diamonds. 

One can travel from Nice to Monaco via the Cornichi 
road, following the coast. There is nothing prettier 
than this route cut in the rock, encircling gulfs, passing 
under arches, and winding around the sides of the 
mountains through a charming landscape. 

Here is Monaco situated on its high rock, and behind 
igpvronte Carlo ~ . .° Hush! . . . “I. can ‘un- 
derstand how people who like to gamble adore this 
pretty little city. But how gloomy and sad it seems to 
those who do not play! For that is the only pleasure 
and diversion in the town. 

Farther on lies Mentone, the warmest place on the 
coast, and the most frequented by invalids. Here, or- 
anges ripen, and consumptives are cured. 

I take the night train back to Cannes. In my railway 
compartment are two ladies and a man from Marseilles 
who persist in narrating tragedies which have occurred 
on trains, such as murders and theft. 

“. . + Iknew a Corsican, madam, who was tak- 
ing his son with him to Paris. It was a long while ago, 
when the P. L. M. was first running. I got into the 
same compartment with them because we were friends, 
and were starting off on our trip. 

“The son, who was twenty years old, could not re- 
frain from watching the crowd run for the train, and he 
leaned out the window all the time so that he might see 
everything. His father continually said to him: 
‘Ha! look out, Matheo, you are leaning out too far, 
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you may get hurt.’ But the lad would not even answer 
him. 

“Then I said to the father: ‘ Keep quiet, it amuses 
him.’ 

“But the father continued: 

‘Say, Matheo, don’t lean out so far.” 

“‘ Then, as his son did not hear him, he seized him by 
his clothes and pulled him, trying to force him inside the 
compartment. 

“But just then his body fell on its knees. His head 
was off, madam . . . it had been cut off by the 
tunnel. And the neck had stopped bleeding; every anna 
had been scattered along the route 

One of the ladies heaved a sigh, shut fee eyes, and 
leaned on her neighbor. She had become uncon- 
scious 


FATHER JUDAS 


[ "= whole country was a surprise, the scenery 
was grand and well-nigh awe-inspiring, and 
forbiddingly dreary. 

In the midst of a large circle of barren hills, on which 
grew nothing but furze, and here and there an oak fan- 
tastically twisted by the wind, lay a large secluded pond, 
containing black stagnant water, in which trembled 
thousands of reeds. 

There was but one house by this dreary pond, a small 
low house inhabited by an old boatman, father Joseph, 
who made a living by fishing. Every week he carried 
his fish to the neighboring villages and returned with 
the few provisions necessary for his subsistence. 

I wanted to see this recluse, who suggested that I go 
with him to take in his nets, so I accepted. 

His boat was old, worm-eaten and clumsy. He was 
bony and thin, and rowed with a monotonous and easy 
stroke that lulled to sleep one’s spirit, already. wrapped 
in the sadness of the horizon. 

I imagined myself transported to the earliest period 
of the world, in the midst of this old-time scenery, in this 
primitive boat steered by this man of bygone days. 

He raised his nets, and threw the fish at his feet with 
the gestures of a fisherman of Bible days. Then he 
took me to the end of the swamp and suddenly I per- 
ceived, on the opposite shore, a ruin, a tumble-down hut, 
on the walls of which was a cross, a large red cross, 
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which by the last rays of the setting sun, looked as 
though it were traced with blood. 

I asked: ‘‘ What’s that?” 

The man at once crossed himself, and then replied: 
“‘ That is where Judas died.” 

I was no more surprised than if I had expected this 
reply. However, I questioned him further. 

‘Judas? What Judas?” 

He continued: 

“The Wandering Jew, sir.” 

I begged him to tell me this legend. 

But it was more than a legend, it was a true tale, and 
had taken place quite recently, for Father Joseph had 
known the man. 

This hut used to be occupied by a large woman, a 
kind of beggar, and she lived on public charity. 

Who had given her permission to inhabit this cabin, 
father Joseph had forgotten. Well, one evening an 
old man with a white beard, an old man who looked as 
though he were two hundred years old, and who could 
scarcely walk, asked alms of this miserable woman as 
he was passing by. 

She replied: 

Sit down, father, all here is free to everyone, for it 
was given by everyone. 

He sat down on a stone before the door. He shared 
the woman’s bread, and her bed of leaves, and her 
house. 

He never left her. His travels were over. 

Father Joseph continued: 

It was Our Lady the Virgin who permitted this, sir, 
as a woman had opened her door to Judas. 

For this old man was the Wandering Jew. 
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This was not known at first in the neighborhood, but 
it was so suspected, because he had become so accus- 
tomed to walking that he was always tramping about. 

There was another cause for suspicion. The woman 
who cared for the unknown man was said to be a Jewess 
because she had never been seen in church. 

For ten miles around she was called ‘‘ The Jewess.”’ 

When the little children of the country around saw her 
coming to beg, they cried: 

““Mamma, mamma, here comes the Jewess! ”’ 

The old man and she wandered about the neighboring 
country, their hands extended at every door, stammer- 
ing their supplications in the face of every passer-by. 
They could be seen at any hour of the day in the secluded 
footpaths, walking through the villages, or else eating a 
piece of bread under the shade of a tree, during the ex- 
cessive heat of noon. 

And people in the neighborhood began to call the beg- 
gar ‘‘ Father Judas.” 

Well, one day, he brought back with him two small 
live pigs which had been given to him by a farmer whom 
he had cured of an illness. 

Shortly after this he stopped begging, for he spent all 
his time leading the pigs to places where they could find 
food, taking them around the pond, under the trees, and 
in the small neighboring vales. The woman, on the 
contrary, wandered ceaselessly in quest of alms, but she 
returned to him every evening. 

He too never went to church, and no one had ever 
seen him cross himself before the Calvaries. All this 
caused a great deal of gossip. 

One night his companion was taken with a fever and 
trembled like a star shaken by the wind. He went to 
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the market-town to get some remedies, then he shut him- 
self in and stayed by her side, and was not seen by any- 
one for six days. 

But the curate, having heard that the ‘‘ Jewess” was 
about to die, came to carry the consolations of his relig- 
ion to the dying woman, and to offer her the last sacra- 
ments. Was she a Jewess? He did not know. At 
any rate he wanted to save her soul. 

Scarcely had he knocked at the door when father 
Judas appeared on the threshold, panting, his eyes 
aflame, his great beard trembling like trickling water, 
and he cried out in an unfamiliar tongue, blasphemous 
words, as he held out his arms to prevent the priest from 
entering. 

The curate wanted to speak, to offer his purse and his 
services, but the old man continued to insult him, and 
made gestures with his hands as though he would throw 
stones at hini. 

And so the priest retired, followed by the curses of the 
beggar. 

The next day the companion of father Judas died. 
He buried her himself before his door. These people 
were of so little account that no one thought about 
them. 

And again the man was seen driving his pigs around 
the pond and on the side of the hills. And often now 
he begged, as of old, for food. But people gave him 
next to nothing because so many tales had been told 
about him. Besides which, everyone knew how he had 
treated the curate. 

He disappeared during holy week and people scarce- 
ly gave it a thought. 

On Easter Monday the boys and girls who took a 
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walk as far as the pond, heard a great noise in the hut. 
The door was closed; the boys forced it open, and the 
two pigs fled, skipping like goats, and no one ever saw 
them again. 

Then, everyone stepped inside, and there were seen 
on the floor, some old rags, the beggar’s hat, a few 
bones, a little dried blood, and what remained of his 
body in the hollow of a skull. 

And the pigs had devoured him. 

And father Joseph added: 

“This happened, sir, on Holy Friday, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon.” 

I asked: 

“* How do you know this?” 

He replied: 

“There is no doubt of it.” 

I did not try to make him understand how natural it 
was for the famished animals to eat their master, who 
had died suddenly in the hut. 

As to the cross on the wall, it appeared one morning, 
and no one could tell who had traced it in this peculiar 
red. 

Since then no one doubted that the Wandering Jew 
had died in this place. 

I believed it myself for an hour: 


BLUE AND WHITE 


transparently, liquidly, blue, my boat, my dear 
little boat, all white with a blue border, was 
gliding through the blue light. 

The villas, the pretty white villas, gazed out through 
their open windows upon the Mediterranean, that lap- 
ped the walls of their gardens, their beautiful gardens, 
filled with palm-trees and aloes, trees forever green, and 
eternally blooming plants. 

I told the sailor who was rowing me lazily to stop at 
the little door of my friend Pol. And I shouted at the 
top of my lungs: ‘“‘ Pol, Pol, Poli” 

He appeared on his balcony, a little bewildered, like 
a man roused from sleep. 

The blazing noon-day sun was blinding and he raised 
his hand to his eyes. 

I shouted: ‘ Do you care to take a row?” 

He replied: ‘I will be down in a moment.” 

And a few minutes later he entered my little skiff. 

I instructed the sailor to pull out to the open sea. 

Pol had brought his newspaper, which he had not read 
that morning, and lying at the bottom of the boat, he 
began to peruse it. 

I was looking at the coast. As we pulled away from 
the shore, the entire town rose before us, the pretty white 
town, that lay in a circle at the edge of the water. 
Above it rose the first mountain, the first ledge, covered 
by a great pine forest, dotted with villas, with white vil- 
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las, that looked like the scattered eggs of some gigantic 
bird. The villas became scarcer toward the summit of 
the mountain and at the very top was one large, square 
one, a hotel no doubt, so white that it appeared to have 
been freshly painted. 

My sailor was rowing leisurely, like the calm South- 
erner that he was; and as the sun, the great blazing sun 
in the middle of the blue sky, hurt my eyes, I gazed at 
the water, the deep, blue water, churned by the oars. 

And I saw, behind the green mountain, away in the 
distance, the huge white mountain appear. It could not 
be seen a moment ago. Now, it began to show its great 
wall of snow, its high shining wall, enclosing with a cir- 
cle of icy summits, of white summits, sharp as pyramids 
or round as shields, the coast, the warm, perfumed coast, 
with its palms and its anemones. 

I said to Pol: ‘‘ There is the snow; look.”’ And I 
showed him the Alps. / 

The great white chain unrolled itself endlessly and 
grew in size with every stroke of the oar. The snow 
seemed so close, so thick, so threatening, that I was 
afraid and felt chilled. 

Then, farther down, we discovered a straight black 
line, which cut the mountain in two, there where the 
fiery sun had said to the icy snow: ‘Thou shalt not 
go farther.” 

Pol, who was holding his newspaper, said: ‘‘ The 
news from Pie’mont is terrible. ‘The avalanches have 
destroyed eighteen villages. Listen to this;’’ and he 
read aloud: ‘‘ The news from the valley of Aosta is ap- 
palling. The crazed population knows no rest. Vil- 
lage upon village is being buried beneath the snow. In 


the valley of Lucerne, the casualties are as numerous. 
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At Locane, seven deaths; at Sparone, fifteen; at Rom- 
borgogno, eight; at Ronco, Valprato, Campiglia, which 
is buried in snow, lie thirty-two corpses. At Pirrone, at 
Saint-Damien, at Musternale, at Demonte, at Masselo, 
at Chiabrano, many deaths have also been reported, 
The village of Balziglia has completely disappeared un- 
der the avalanche. In the memory of man there has not 
been such a terrible calamity. 

‘Horrible details are reported on every side: Here 
is one in a thousand. 

‘“* A man of Groscavallo lived with his wife and two 
children. 

“The wife had been sick for a long time. On Sun- 
day, the day of the disaster, the father was taking care 
of his wife, aided by the daughter, while the son was 
visiting a neighbor. 

23 Suddenly, an enormous avalanche conere the hut 
and crushed it. A big log cut the man almost in two, 
and he died instantly. 

“The mother was spared by the same log, but one of 
her arms was pinned under it and crushed. 

“With her free hand she was able to reach her daugh- 
ter, also pinned under the mass of débris. The poor 
child screamed for help nearly a day and a half. Now 
and then she would say: ‘ Mother, put a pillow under 
my head, it hurts so.’ 

“Only the mother survived.” 

We contemplated the mountain, the enormous white 
mountain that grew and grew, while the other one, the 
green one, seemed now only a dwarf at its feet. 

The town had vanished in the distance. 

Nothing surrounding us but the blue sea, which ex- 
tended under us, and before us, while behind us rose the 
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white Alps, the colossal Alps, in their heavy mantles of 
snow. 

Above our heads, a light blue sky suffused by golden 
sunlight! What a beautiful day! 

Pol resumed: ‘It must be a terrible death, to be 
buried alive under that crushing mass! ” 

Gently rocked by the waves, lulled by the rhythm of the 
oars, far from the land whose white crest was no longer 
visible, I thought of the poor little human beings swarm- 
ing over this grain of sand lost in the magnitude of the 
universe; of the miserable flock of beings mowed down 
by disease, crushed by avalanches, shaken and terrified 
by earthquakes; of those poor little creatures that cannot 
be distinguished a mile away, and that are so vain, so 
quarrelsome, so foolish, and have but a few days of life. 
I compared the gnats that subsist a few hours, to the 
beasts that live a season, to the men who live a few 
years, to the worlds that endure a few centuries. What 
is it all? 

Paul remarked: ‘I know a good snow story.” 

And I asked him to tell it. 

He began: ‘‘ Do you remember big Radier, Jules 
Radier, the handsome Jules?” 

iaexes,.pertectly.”’ 

“Well, you know how proud he was of his hair, his 
face, his physique, his strength, his mustache. All his 
attractions were greater than other men’s, in his eyes. 
And he was a heart-breaker, one of these handsome 
dummies that are very successful, one does not know 
exactly why. They are neither intelligent, nor clever, 
nor refined, but they possess the attributes of gallant 
tufians. ‘That is sufficient. 

‘“‘T ast winter, Paris was buried in snow and I went 
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to a ball given by a demi-mondaine you know, the beau- 
tiful Sylvia Raymond.” 

‘Why, yes, of course.” 

“Jules Radier was there, having been brought by a 
friend, and I could see that our hostess liked him very 
well. So I thought: ‘ Here is a chap who will not be 
greatly bothered by the snow to-night.’ 

‘Then I turned my attention to finding a subject of 
attraction in the crowd of pretty girls. 

* But I did not succeed. Not every man is a Jules 
Radier, and so I left all alone, about one o’clock in the 
morning. 

“* As I lived quite near, I thought I would walk home. 
Suddenly, at the corner of the street, I saw a strange 
sight: 

‘A tall black shadow, a man, was walking up and 
down in the snow, stamping his feet. Was he a lunatic? 
I approached him with caution. It was Jules. He was 
holding his pumps in one hand, and his socks in the 
other. His trousers were pulled above his knees, and he 
was running around in a circle, like in a riding-ring, 
soaking his bare feet in the icy mire, seeking the spots 
where the snow was clean, and white, and deep. And 
he was jumping around like a crazy man and Soe 
a series of steps like a floor-polisher. 

‘ T was bewildered. 

“‘T muttered: ‘Gracious! Have you lost your 
mind?’ 

‘Without pausing in his evolutions, he replied: 
* Not at all, I am washing my feet. De you know that 
I have captured Sylvia? What luck! And I believe 
that I am to be favored this very night. One must 
strike the iron while it is hot. Of course, I had not 
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looked forward to this, otherwise I should have taken 
a bath.’ ” 

Pol concluded: ‘‘ So you see that snow has some use 
after all’ 

My sailor, tired out, had stopped rowing. Our boat 
was motionless on the smooth water. 

I said to the man: ‘‘ Turn back.’ And he took up 
his oars. 

As we neared the coast, the tall white mountain 
shrank, disappearing behind the other mountain, the 
green one. 

The town reappeared, similar to foam, white foam 
edging blue water. The villas showed again between 
the trees. A white line of snow, composed of the 
mountain-tops that lost themselves to the right, toward 
Nice, was alone visible. 

Then, a lone crest remained, a tall mountain crest fast 
disappearing behind the neighboring coast. 

And soon nothing could be seen but the shores and the 
town, the white town, and the blue sea, over which my 
little boat, my dear little boat, glided to the rhythmic 
splashing of the oars. 


THE LOG - BOOK 


that served also as berths on my friend Berneret’s 
little yacht, I was perusing a log-book while my 
host was sound asleep on the opposite side of the cabin. 

He was a peculiar chap, was Berneret, who had 
scarcely been off his boat these last ten years. It was a 
twenty-ton cutter called the Mandarin. 

Every Summer he cruised around the northern coast 
of France, England, Belgium or Holland, and in the 
Winter he would go to the Mediterranean, to Spain, 
Algeria, Italy and Greece. When on land, he could not 
endure its immovability and the meaningless twaddle of 
foolish people drove him to desperation. 

There are a number of men such as he, who spend 
their lives in those long, narrow boxes called yachts. 
One can see them sailing into the ports at sunset. On 
the deck stands a man in a blue yachting cap who, for 
some minutes, surveys the restless activity of the harbor, 
then he turns on his heel and paces the deck with long, 
rapid strides until night. 

The next day at dawn, when one looks for him, he 
has vanished; he has gone off again to float, to dream 
or to sleep — and to be alone. 

Six months later, one meets him again, in a different 
port, under other skies, wandering, always wandering. 

Although an old friend of mine, Berneret was a puz- 
zle to me, so that I felt vividly curious about his log- 
book. I copied three pages of it while he slept. 
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Saint-Tropez, May 20th: Nothing. I spent one 
of those delightful days when the soul seems dead in the 
living body. AQ slight easterly breeze carried us from 
Salin-’Yeéres to Saint-Tropez; we sailed slowly and 
regularly over a flat, blue sea. I wanted to bathe in 
it and feel the cool caress of the water on my skin. 

At five, the Mandarin sailing before the wind to reach 
the the bay of Grimaud, tacked about and entered the 
harbor. The wind had fallen, but the cutter was mak- 
ing good headway. We passed two tartans and one 
schooner going the same way. 

The bay of Grimaud looks like a beautiful lake sur- 
rounded by mountains covered with pine forests. 

Saint-Tropez lies to the left and Saint-Maxime to 
the right. In the back is Grimaud, an old city partly 
built by the Moors around a pointed mountain that is 
topped by the ancient castle of the Grimaldis. Spent 
an excellent night at Saint-Tropez. 

May 21: Weighed anchor at three in the morning, 
to take advantage of the breeze; but it was hardly more 
than a breath which only carried us to sea and then 
quickly subsided. At eight, we had hardly made two 
knots and I saw that I would have to spend the night at 
sea unless I had the Mandarin towed. 

So I ordered two men into the boat and at a distance 
of about thirty yards they began towing us. A scorch- 
ing sun fell on the water and on the deck; the heat was 
so intense that we could not lift an arm without con- 
siderable exertion. 

The two men in the boat rowed a slow, regular stroke, 
like two worn-out machines, which still continue without 
stopping, although very slowly, their mechanical evolu- 
tions. 
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Wrapped in an Algerian garment of soft white silk 
that enveloped my body almost without touching it, I 
lay on the cushions in the tent at the foot of the mast, 
and dreamed without interruption for five or six hours. 

The older I grow, the more futile human agitations 
appear to me. When I think that a whole country can 
be upset, I mean the more intelligent classes, but really 
the most foolish ones, because, one night, a popular 
singer was suspected of drinking too much champagne 
before she appeared on the stage! 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, we had doubled 
the point of Drammond and were heading toward the 
harbor of Agay. 

July 22nd: Left Havre at six in the morning with a 
stiff N. N. by E. wind. At eight o’clock it blew harder, 
so I ordered the main-sail furled, keeping only the fore- 
sail and jib-sail, and plied to windward, keeping the 
while about five miles from the coast. 

At ten the wind fell; I was near Saint-Jouin, not far 
from Cape Antifer, so we anchored and I went ashore 
to climb la Valeuse and to lunch at the well-known inn 
kept by Ernestine. 

The rocks of Saint-Jouin are the most beautiful of all 
the northern coast of France. They look like the ruins 
of some old bastions. Pretty springs bubble here and 
there among them. 

A narrow path climbs up the side of the straight, 
white cliff, and a brook of clear, cool water splashes over 
pebbles and watercresses to the foot of the rock. 

Near this charming fountain is a wooden bench where 
one can sit and rest and drink the sparkling water while 
looking over the sea, the unbroken line of the coast and 
the chaos of rocks at one’s feet. 
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Arrived within a short distance of the bench I noticed 
that two people were occupying it. They were holding 
hands, as I perceived by the motion they made to disen- 
gage them at my approach. When I got a little nearer, 
I suddenly recognized the woman. 

It was she! But who was he? Well, some other 
man. . 

A little later, we had lunched in the same dining- 
room, I was talking to the hostess, a friend of mine, and 
asked her: ‘“ Who is that young woman over there?” 

“Why, don’t you know her? Where do you come 
from, anyway? ‘That is little Jeanne Riga, of the 
Vaudeville.’ ‘“‘ Ah! And who is the gentleman?” 

“Oh! I don’t know him,” she replied. 

And so I returned to my yacht, thinking all the while 
with egotistical contentment of this little actress who 
plays so well, so very well the comedy of love that once 
upon a time she made me feel quite unhappy. And I 
felt sorry, very sorry for the men for whom she plays it. 


THE MONASTERY OF CORBARA 


A VISIT TO FATHER DIDON 


P “HE Alps are more imposing than the mountains 
of Corsica; their eternal white tops, their al- 
most inaccessible passes and dizzy abysses, from 

which ascends the roar of crashing torrents, make them 

a sort of Land of Terror. 

The mountains of Corsica are smaller and of an en- 
tirely different character. 

They are not as majestic, not as inaccessible, and they 
do not, even in their wildest parts, present that look of 
baleful desolation which one encounters everywhere in 
the Alps. 

Then there is always the glorious sunshine; it ripples 
like water down the mountain-sides, which here and 
there are densely covered with large trees, that, from a 
distance resemble moss, or else are perfectly bare, their 
granite flanks standing gaunt against the sky. 

Shafts of bright light steal through the thick 
foliage of the chestnut-trees, rendering the shade warm, 
and blistering one’s skin. 

There are two roads from Ajaccio to the Monastery 
of Corbara: one winding through the mountains, and 
the other along the sea. 

The first road is through the ‘‘ Maquis,” those dense 
thickets of Corsica. It winds along abysses into which 
no one ever descends, dominates rivers almost dry at 
this season of the year, and runs through tiny villages, 
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which cling to the rocks like nests. It passes little 
springs where weary travelers seek refreshment, and also 
a number of wooden crosses which indicate that, at those 
particular spots, men have been shot down and buried. 

Wishing to go to Corbara to see Father Didon, I 
chose the mountain road, feeling sure that I would en- 
counter no hotels, or inns, nor even one of those cafés 
where, if necessary, a traveler can put up over night. 
One need only ask for shelter, like in the days of old, 
and the home of the Corsican will open to any stranger. 

After I reached a charming village, Letia, from 
which one enjoys a superb view of valleys and moun- 
tains, I found it impossible to immediately proceed, as 
the insistence of the Arrighi and Paoli families, who 
each day devised some new excursion and pleasure to 
keep me in their midst, prevented. me resuming my 
journey at once. 

Having passed through the immense forests of 
Aitone and Valdoniello, the valley of Niolo, the finest 
thing I have seen after the Mont Saint-Michel and 
parts of Balagna, the land of olive-trees, I once more 
perceived the sea near Corbara. 

The scenery is imposing and melancholy. An 
enormous semi-circular beach, closed to the left by a lit- 
tle sea-port that has been abandoned by the inhabitants, 
(the fever here depopulates the plains) ends to the right 
in a small village built on a promontory, Corbara. 

The path leading to the Monastery, runs along the 
base of a large mountain, topped by a cluster of houses 
perched so high, that one cannot but pity the poor in- 
habitants obliged to climb so far to their homes. This 
hamlet is Sancto-Antonino. On the right side of the 
road stands a little thirteenth-century church, of very 
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pure style, a rare thing in a country without national art 
or monuments of any kind. This church was erected 
by the inhabitants of Pisano, I was told. 

Ina bend of the mountain, a short distance from there, 
at the foot of a conical peak, a large white building de- 
taches itself far above the horizon, the plains and the 
sea; it is the Convent of the Dominicans. 

I was admitted by an Italian Monk, who could not 
understand me, nor could I understand him, so I took a 
card, wrote the following sentence, “ For the Reverend 
Father Didon,” and handed it to him. He indicated a 
door to me, and went away. It was the door of the re- 
ception-room. I entered and sat down. 

The first time I ever met Father Didon was at Gus- 
tave Flaubert’s. I had spent the day with the immor- 
tal author, and, having been asked to dinner, both of us, 
at about seven o’clock, entered the drawing-room of his 
niece. 

A priest, clad in a white gown, was sitting on the 
sofa conversing. He had an intelligent face, great, ar- 
dent brown eyes, a low, musical voice, and he talked with 
measured gestures. 

When we were introduced I learned who he was, and 
I recall that he stayed for quite some time and conversed 
fluently on worldly matters. He appeared to know 
Paris as well as we did, greatly admired Balzac and 
was familiar with Zola, whose novel L’Assommoir, was 
just then creating a sensation. 

Since then, I have often seen the popular preacher, a 
favorite among fashionable women, and I have always 
found him exceedingly agreeable, a man of cultured in- 


tellect and simple manners, unspoiled by his oratorical 
fame. 
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I was thinking of our last meeting in Paris, the day 
after one of his most successful lectures, when the sound 
of footsteps made me raise my eyes. Father Didon 
stood in the doorway. 

He appeared unchanged; perhaps he had grown a 
little stouter owing to the quiet life of the Cloister. He 
still has the luminous eyes of the apostle and ‘ con- 
verter,” which are almost as useful as are gestures to 
the speaker; the same slow smile that wrinkles his 
cheeks around his wide mouth. 

He expected me, for he had been informed by his 
friend M. Nobili-Savelli, General councilor, who had 
returned from Ajaccio, of my intended visit. 

We talked of Paris, and the love we both bore that 
wonderful city kept us conversing a long time. He 
asked many questions, inquiring about everything with 
genuine interest. 

Then I asked him about himself; he arose, and while 
together, we climbed the hill dominating the Monastery, 
he told me the history of his life. 

‘When I first entered this Cloister,” he said, ‘I felt 
as if I were dead; for, is it not death, to abruptly re- 
nounce all that has formerly composed one’s life? 
Then I found out that the mind of man is subtle and 
hardy; little by little, I grew accustomed to my sur- 
roundings, my new life; and now, I have not even the 
desire to leave it and go away, for I have begun some 
very long work.” 

He stopped and gazed at the broad horizon, the blue 
Mediterranean, glittering under the scorching sun, the 
high, sharp mountain, the top of which bears a great 
black cross. 

‘Tl am a mountaineer,”’ he continued, “ and this wild 
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country does not frighten me. Besides, I am always 
studying, and the fifteen or sixteen waking hours of 
each day do not appear long.” 

He walked on again, and when I pressed him closely, 
he smilingly admitted that he thought one could work 
better in Paris than anywhere else, on account of the in- 
tense intellectual activity on all sides, the constant strug- 
-gle and desire to outdo, which is so stimulating. Do 
you never feel, I asked, a strong desire to go back again ? 
—‘ No,” he replied, “‘I live only through my ideals 
and my faith. I do not take myself into consideration, 
I am only a lever. I have a most ardent faith and my 
only desire is to pass it on, to communicate it to my fel- 
low-beings.”’ 

But when I spoke to him of a bishopry, which, accord- 
ing to certain newspapers, had been offered him, he 
laughed outright. ‘‘ That piece of news is absurd,” he 
said; ‘‘ nobody would offer me a bishopry here.” ‘Then, 
serious once more, he added: 

“ Besides, I am an apostle, and I would not give up 
Saint Paul’s pulpit for the biggest bishopry in the 
world.” 

I was anxious to know whether he thought of re- 
maining a long while in his retreat; but he did not know, 
being, as it were, absolutely unconcerned regarding the 
future, absorbed in his idealistic faith and deep studies. 
He viewed the world from a greater distance and judged 
it from a greater altitude through his love for the truth 
and hatred for hypocrisy; he nevertheless remarked: 
“No doubt I will leave sooner than we both think, for 
we will surely be put out of here before long.” It was 
thus that I learned of the fall of the Freycinet Cabinet. 

Dusk was gathering; the sun, fiery red, was sinking 
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into the sapphire sea. On our left, a whole valley was 
filled by the shadow of a mount; the sonorous crickets 
of warm climes filled the air with their cries. 

Father Didon for some time had been looking at the 
mountain topped by a cross. 

Presently he asked: ‘* Would you like to go up there 
with me?” 

I thankingly declined, for I had to go to Calvi, but I 
asked him whether he intended to go. 

He answered: “I go there very often towards the 
close of day and stay until night. I lose myself in the 
contemplation of the sea, almost without a thought, and 
admire with my senses rather than with my mind.” 
He paused a few minutes; then he added: ‘‘ From 
there I can distinguish the coast of France.” 

Just as 1 was about to take leave, he asked me to visit 
his cell. It is spacious and all white, and has a window 
overlooking the sea; on the table were a lot of scattered, 
closely written papers. I bade him farewell. 

A long while afterwards, when I had reached the 
path that runs along the coast, I turned to take a last 
look at the Cloister, and raising my eyes to the peak 
which towered toward the sky, I saw, at the foot of the 
cross, now almost invisible, a white speck, motionless 
against the blue sky. It was the flowing gown of 
Father Didon, who was gazing at the coast of France. 

And a great sadness came over me, as I thought of 
this man, so straightforward and sincere, loyal to his 
faith, frank, and free from hypocrisy, who passionately 
defends his cause because he believes in it and hopes in 
the Church; sent out there, to that lonely spot because 
he has never taken part in the casuistries of the day. 

And I, Reverend Father, when I grow old and wish 
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to become a hermit, which I hardly believe I shall, it is 
to your mountain that I will come. 

But Father Didon was not the only monk I was bound 
to meet during this trip, for the very next day, at night- 
fall, when I passed through the passes of Piana, I 
paused, bewildered at the sight of those marvelous pink 
granite rocks four hundred yards high that have such 
strange, tortured shapes, and resemble, in the ruddy 
glow of the setting sun, some weird tribe of fairy crea- 
tures, petrified by a supernatural will. 

I distinguished, in turn, two tall monks, a mitered 
bishop, a lion, crouching near the edge of the road, a 
woman nursing her infant, and a grinning devil’s head 
of gigantic proportions, perhaps the keeper of this fan- 
tastic population. . 

After the ‘ Niolo,” the barren and startling solitude 
of which may not appeal to everyone, the passes of 
Piana are among the wonders of Corsica; and I believe, 
one might truthfully say, among the wonders of the 
world. But who knows them? ‘There are no convey- 
ances to carry one thither, no organized service on this 
wild, rugged coast; and still, the road that outlines it 
is far more beautiful, to my mind, than the world 
famous “ Corniche,” 
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HE pass I was obliged to cross was enclosed be- 

tween two barren and steep granite mountains. 

They were densely covered with ‘‘ maquis ” 

whose pungent odor went to my head. ‘The sun, which 

had not yet emerged from behind the hills, threw a 
dusky, pinkish glow over the peaks. 

As we intended, that day, to walk fifteen or sixteen 
hours, my guide arranged to have us join a party of 
mountaineers who were going the same way, and we pro- 
ceeded in single file up the steep, narrow path that leads 
through the “ maquis.” 

Two mules laden with bundles and provisions closed 
the procession. The Corsicans, their rifles slung over 
their shoulders, stopped at every spring, as is their cus- 
tom, to refresh themselves. But, on nearing the top of 
the mountain, they held whispered conferences unintel- 
ligible to me, and considerably modified their rapid gait. 
Nevertheless, I noted that the word “‘ gendarme” re- 
curred frequently. 

Presently we halted and one of them, a tall fellow, 
disappeared in the woods. After a quarter of an hour 
he came back and we set off again leisurely; we had 
covered about two hundred yards, when another man 
vanished through the bushes. 

Much perplexed, I asked my guide what it meant, 
and he replied that they were expecting ‘‘a friend.” As 
the ‘‘ friend”’ failed to put in an appearance, however, 
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we resumed our climbing as soon as the man who had 
been sent to meet him, returned. 

All of a sudden, with a prodigious leap that landed 
him in our very midst, a short, swarthy man shot out of 
the bushes. Like all his compatriots, he carried a 
loaded rifle slung over his shoulder. He eyed me sus- 
piciously. He was very ugly, as twisted as the trunk 
of an olive-tree, filthy, unkempt, with red eyelids that 
partly concealed a squint. All gathered around him, 
eager and questioning. They seemed to love him as a 
brother and to venerate him as a saint. 

After the greetings had been exchanged we proceeded. 
We walked rapidly this time, and one of the party, act- 
ing as scout, preceded us. I was beginning to compre- 
hend by this time, for I had heard nothing but bandit 
stories during the past month. 

As we approached the pass, a feeling of uneasiness 
appeared to steal over the men. At last we arrived. 
Two enormous vultures were circling high above our 
heads. In the distance, at our backs, the sea shone 
dimly, veiled by the early mist, and before us stretched 
an endless valley; not a house in sight, not even a field, 
nothing but thick underbrush and tall chestnut-trees. 
Now a certain cheerfulness seemed to pervade the men, 
and we began the descent. 

About an hour later, the mysterious individual who 
had joined our party so unexpectedly, bade us a fond 
farewell, shook hands all around, and sprang back into 
the thicket. . 

When he had vanished, I questioned my guide who 
simply said: “He doesn’t like the gendarmes.” 

I proceeded to inquire about the Corsican bandits 
who are infesting the mountains at the present time. 
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‘I first learned that the mountain-pass we had just left 
behind us, was often used by the gendarmes as a trap 
for the outlaws who wished to reach the territory of 
Sarténe, the habitual refuge of the brigands. 

At the present time, there are about two hundred and 
forty of these, who defy the gendarmes, the prefect and 
the Magistrature. They are not, however, criminals, 
for they would never rob a traveler. Anything of this 
sort might expose them to being judged, condemned to 
death and executed by their own people, who are very 
ticklish on questions of honor. Indeed, it is almost al- 
ways an exaggerated idea of honor that has driven these 
poor devils to adopt the life. When a wife has de- 
ceived her husband, or a young girl is suspected of 
having erred, when a man quarrels over cards with his 
best friend, and for a thousand similar reasons which 
civilization readily condones, in this country, they slay 
the wife, the daughter, the lover, the friend, the 
fathers, the brothers, the parents, the whole tribe; 
then, having accomplished this, the Corsican quietly 
takes to the woods where comrades, who respect him 
according to the number of men he has killed, provide 
him with the necessities of life; there the gendarmes 
seek him in vain and sometimes meet their death at his 
hands, to the great delight of the peasants, for every 
Corsican, instinctively, hates the police. 

In contrast to these unfortunate creatures, whose vio- 
lent temperaments have led them into crime, and who 
live from hand to mouth, there are, in Corsica, some 
bandits who are rich and happy and live peacefully 
among the peasants, their subjects; they are the Bel- 
lascoscia brothers. Their family history is very strange. 


The father was wedded to a childless wife, and, fol- 
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lowing the example of the patriarchs of old, he sent her 
from him and took in her stead a girl from a neighbor- 
ing family with whom he lived on the mountain-tops 
where his flocks were pastured. 

He had several children by her, among them the two 
brothers, Anthony and Jacques, of whom I will speak 
later on. But his wife had a sister who enjoyed making 
frequent neighborly calls at the house of Bellascoscia. 
The gallant, too gallant, husband always escorted her 
home. A son was born to them, and the husband, ac- 
knowledging everything to the first wife kept the 
second one, and built her a separate mansion in order to 
avoid family quarrels. Then a third sister began visit- 
ing the two households, and presently another accident 
occurred. The poor father had but one alternative and 
that was to build another home, which he did forthwith, 
and everyone lived happily and in peace. He had, all 
told, about thirty descendants, who, in turn, produced 
several hundred children. This family inhabits part 
of the village of Bocognano and its environs. 

Two of the sons, Anthony and Jacques, took up their 
abode in the mountains early, for rather slight motives. 
The first one had refused to serve in the army, and the 
second one had eloped with a girl coveted by one of his 
brothers. From the time of their disappearance, they 
dominated the country without the slightest opposition. 

Three hundred thousand francs is the sum that is 
quoted as having been spent by the government to cap- 
ture them. For years they have been hunted down un- 
mercifully, but always without success. Entire detach- 
ments of gendarmes would start out, headed by their 
officers, to search the country; they would camp in the 
villages, surround the mountains where they thought the 
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outlaws were hiding. In the meantime, the Bel- 
lascoscia brothers were quietly sitting on a nearby eleva- 
tion, following with much interest the maneuvers of 
their pursuers. Then, tiring of the diversion, they 
would climb down to the plains, meet the detachment 
that was bringing supplies to the gendarmes, take pos- 
session of the laden mules, and calm the disgruntled con- 
ductors, by giving them a regular requisition, signed 
‘* Bellascoscia,”’ to be handed to the commissariat officer. 

A hundred times they have come within an ace of ar- 
rest, a hundred times they have baffled their pursuers 
by their courage, their skill, their coolness seconded by 
the complicity of the whole region filled with their rela- 
tives. 

One day, however, the youngest one, Jacques, had 
been betrayed. He was to go, at a certain hour, to 
measure some wood he had had cut, and the gendarmes, 
hidden about twenty feet from the designated place, 
were ready to fall upon him. 

They spied him in the valley, slowly walking with his 
hands behind his back, and without waiting for him to 
get closer, opened fire on him. ‘They were so far away 
that the shots sounded like the cracking of a whip and 
the man turned involuntarily to look for the teamster; 
instead, he found a yellow shoulder-belt; he sprang be- 
hind a tree and immediately took in the situation. After 
a moment, everything grew quiet again. 

He was rather nervous, for he imagined that some 
sort of a trap had been set for him. And then, in a 
little while he perceived the detachment of gendarmes 
quietly marching home to the barracks, their empty 
guns on their shoulders. 

So he went and measured his wood. 
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The two brothers are rich; they buy property under 
assumed names, and exploit even, it is said, the State 
forests. Any cattle that strays to their pastures be- 
longs to them, and bold indeed the man who would dare 
claim them. | 

They render services to many persons; and of course 
they are highly paid. 

Their revenge is prompt and capital. But they are 
always perfectly courteous to strangers. 

The latter visit them quite frequently, and the Bel- 
lascoscians extend them a hearty welcome. 

The elder brother, Anthony, is tall, and dark, and has 
grayish hair; he wears a full beard, and appears to be 
quite a good fellow. The youngest, Jacques, is fair, 
and shorter than his brother; his keen eyes reveal his in- 
telligence and, in fact, he possesses a marked degree of 
ability. He is the more active of the two and also the 
most feared. 

Several years ago, a young lady, a Parisian, wanted 
to see him; so she started on the journey accompanied by 
a male relative. 

The meeting took place in a deep ravine, in the 
depths of the woods and the girl, with that foolish en- 
thusiasm which renders marriage so dangerous, imme- 
diately became infatuated with the bandit. Just to 
think of it! Here was a man who slept under the open 
sky, and never took off his clothes, and killed men by 
the score, and made faces at the government agents! 
They lunched together and then started off on a walk. 
The relative by this time was groaning and trembling. 
But the girl, clinging to the brigand’s arm, was carried 
away with delight. 

What a wonderful dream! To have a real bandit to 
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one’s self for a whole day, from dawn till dusk. He 
told her Corsican love stories in which the stiletto al- 
ways plays an important part; he spoke to her of a 
teacher, who had fallen in love with him, and the touch- 
wood, which, in some women, takes the place of brains, 
got so excited that when night came, the girl did not 
want to let her bandit go. She insisted on taking him 
back to the village inn, where supper and beds had been 
prepared for her party. 

It took great persuasion to induce her to leave him, 
and they finally parted with much regret on both sides. 

M. Haussmann met Jacques Bellascoscia under rather 
peculiar circumstances. He was driving in a carriage to 
Bocognano when a woman presented herself at the car- 
riage door and informed him that the bandit desired 
very much to see him. M. Haussmann did not care to 
grant an interview to such a notorious individual. Sud- 
denly an idea crossed his mind. 

‘“T have no weapons,” he replied; “ consequently, 
should I be attacked, I could not defend myself, and I 
have planned to pass by a certain spot at a certain 
hour.” 

At the hour designated, a man sprang in front of the 
horses; the carriage door opened, he jumped in and 
talked a long while to the improver of Paris, whom he 
begged to intercede for him with the Corsican govern- 
ment. 

One instance among many others will show how re- 
vengeful these outlaws are. 

Some man, a shepherd, had betrayed one of these 
bandits, and he was climbing the mountain in the com- 
pany of the gendarmes to whom he was going to hand 
over his prey. 
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All at once a shot rang out from the thicket, and the 
shepherd, his head blown to pieces, fell into the arms of 
the bewildered gendarmes, who searched the vicinity in 
vain and were finally reduced to carrying the body of 
their guide back to the town. Those good Bellascoscias, 
however, are lacking in the most simple literary taste, 
for their threats are always written in red ink, dated 
from the ‘‘ Green Palace,’’ and couched in terms of the 
most surprising style. ‘‘ Anywhere the light of heaven 
falls on you,” they say, ‘‘our bullets will also strike 
you.” 

They live in a deep, terrifying ravine, in the vicinity 
of the village, whose entire population, almost, is com- 
posed of their relatives. Immorality being hereditary 
with them, Jacques eloped, a few years ago, with the 
wife of his brother Anthony and kept her. Later, he 
mated his son, a mere child, with a girl also a minor, 
who had just left the convent; then, when they reached 
the proper age, he made them wed. 

Many Corsicans know them and are their friends, 
whether through fear or an instinctive sentiment of re- 
bellion against the government. 

Many strangers have seen them, but would not dare 
admit the fact, as the authorities, unable to capture them, 
would not hesitate to lay the hand of the law on any 
poor man foolish enough to confess that he has had 
dealings with bandits on whose heads a price has been 
set. 
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ing of Pascal concerning the grain of sand that 

changed the destiny of the world by changing 
the luck of Cromwell. Chance, then, that governs this 
world of ours, and its inhabitants, once, through the 
desperate plea of a woman, decided the fate of Europe 
by saving the life of young Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
became the great Napoleon. 

It is an unknown page of history (everything con- 
cerning the existence of that extraordinary man is his- 
tory), a truly Corsican drama, that was almost fatal to 
the young officer, who was then on leave at his old home. 

The narrative that follows is authentic in every de- 
tail. JI wrote it almost under dictation, omitting noth- 
ing, changing nothing, and have not tried to render it 
more dramatic or literary. I have jotted down the 
plain facts, without the least effort at embellishment, as 
well as all the names of the individuals and the words 
they uttered. | 

A more finished narrative might perhaps be more ac- 
ceptable, but this is history and one cannot alter that. I 
received the details from the only man who was in a 
position to gather them from their sources, and whose 
testimony was so valuable in the inquest undertaken 
about 1853, in order to assure the carrying out of the 
bequests made by the dying Emperor at Saint-Helena. 

Three days before his death, Napoleon added a cod- 
icil to his will, containing the following clauses: “I 
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bequeath,” he wrote, ‘‘ 20,000 francs to the native of 
Bocognano, who saved me from the brigands who in- 
tended to murder me; 10,000 francs to M. Vizzavona, 
the only member of that family who was on my side. 

‘‘ 190,000 to Monsieur Jérome Lévy. 

‘‘ t00 to Monsieur Costa de Bastelica. 

‘© 90,000 to the Abbé Reccho.” 

An old recollection of his youth, had, during his last 
moments, come back to him; after so many years and 
so many wonderful adventures, the impression that one 
of the first shocks of his life created in him, was still 
strong enough to haunt him on his death-bed. And so 
it was that this vision obsessed him, and he decided to 
leave those supreme gifts to the devoted follower whose 
name had vanished from his. weakened memory, and to 
the friends who had helped him in terrible trouble. 

Louis XVI had just died. Corsica was ruled at that 
time by General Paoli, an energetic and violent man, a 
stanch Royalist, who hated the Revolution, while Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, a young artillery officer, then on 
leave in Ajaccio, used all his family’s, as well as his 
own influence, to bring about a new régime. 

Cafés did not exist in that wild country, so every 
evening Napoleon would assemble his followers in a 
room. Wine and figs were served and the men dis- 
cussed the topics of the day and laid plans for the fu- 
HUN eS, 

Already a feeling of dislike existed between young 
Bonaparte and General Paoli. This is how it had 
arisen. Paoli, having received orders to subdue the 
island of La Madeleine, entrusted the mission to Gen- 
eral Cesari, telling him, it is reported, to bungle the un- 
dertaking. Napoleon, made Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
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National Guard in the regiment commanded by General 
Quenza, took part in the campaign, and later inveighed 
violently against the manner in which it had been con- 
ducted, and openly accused the chiefs of having courted 
defeat. 

It was only a short time afterward that commissaries 
of the Republic, among whom was Saliceti, were sent 
to Bastia. Napoleon, hearing of their arrival, wished 
to join them, and sent to Bocognano for his confidential 
man, one of his most ardent followers, who was to serve 
as guide. 

Both started out on horseback for Corte, where Gen- 
eral Paoli was quartered, Bonaparte wishing to see him, 
for, being ignorant of his superior officer’s part in the 
plot being hatched against France, he defended him even 
against whispered insinuations; and the animosity that 
developed later, although it already existed, had not yet 
manifested itself openly. 

Young Napoleon dismounted in the court-yard of the 
house inhabited by Paoli, and leaving his horse in 
charge of Santo-Riccio, started at once to find the gen- 
eral. As he was ascending the stairs, a person whom 
he accosted told him that at that very moment a sort of 
council, composed of the principal Corsican leaders, all 
opposed to Republicanism, was being held. 

While he was trying to learn more, one of the con- 
spirators came out from the gathering. Walking up to 
him, Bonaparte exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, what’s the news? ”’ 
The man, believing him an ally answered: ‘“‘ It’s 
done! Weare going to proclaim independence and cut 
loose from France with the help of England.” 

Filled with indignation, Napoleon stamped his foot 
and shouted: ‘It is treason, it is infamous,’’ when sud- 
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denly a number of men, attracted by the noise, con- 
fronted him. It happened that they were distant rela- 
tives of the Bonaparte family. Realizing the risk that 
the young officer was running, for Paoli was a man who 
would not have hesitated to put him out the way then 
and there, the clan surrounded him and forcibly com- 
pelled him to leave the house and mount his horse. 

He rode back toward Ajaccio accompanied by Santo- 
Riccio. At dusk they reached the hamlet of Arca-de- 
‘ Vivario, and spent the night as guests of the Abbé Ar- 
righi, a relative of Napoleon, who informed him of the 
preceding events and asked his advice, for he was a man 
of great judgment and straightforward principles, es- 
teemed throughout Corsica. 

They started early the next morning, rode all day and 
at nightfall arrived at the outskirts of Bocognano. 
There, Napoleon took leave of his guide, instructing 
him to meet him the next morning with the horses at the 
junction of the two roads, and started for the hamlet of 
Pagiola with the idea of asking shelter of Félix Tusoli, 
his relative and follower, whose house was near by. 

In the meantime, General Paoli had heard of young 
Bonaparte’s call, and learned the violent words he had 
uttered after discovering the plot, and he instructed 
Mario Peraldi to set out after him, to overtake him and 
to prevent him at any cost from reaching Ajaccio or 
Bastia. 

Mario Peraldi got to Bocagnano a few hours before 
Bonaparte, and went directly to the Morellis, an in- 
fluential family, devoted to the general. They soon 
learned that the young officer had been seen in the vil- 
lage and that he was to spend the night at Tusoli’s 
house. Then the head of the Morelli clan, an ener- 
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getic, formidable man, knowing Paoli’s orders, gave his 
word to the latter’s messenger that Napoleon would not 
be allowed to escape. 

At daybreak he posted his men, occupying every road 
and issue. Bonaparte, with his host, went to join 
Santo-Riccio; but Tusoli, who was slightly indisposed, 
left him almost immediately. 

The young officer had been alone but a moment, when 
a man walked up to him and told him that some parti- 
sans of the general were in a neighboring inn on their 
way to join him at Corte. Napoleon went to the inn, 
found the men and exclaimed: ‘‘ Go join your chief, my 
men, you are doing a great and noble thing.” But at 
the same instant, the Morellis surrounded the house, 
fell on him, made him a prisoner and dragged him away. 
Santo-Riccio, who was waiting for him at the appointed 
place, heard at once of his arrest and ran to a follower 
of Bonaparte’s, named Vizzavona, whom he knew would 
help him and whose house was next door to the Mor- 
relli’s, where Napoleon was being taken. 

Santo-Riccio realized the extreme gravity of the sit- 
uation. “If we cannot rescue him at once,’ he said, 
“he is lost; he may be dead before another hour.” 
Then Vizzavona went to the Morellis. They nat- 
urally concealed their real intentions, but he succeeded 
in the end, by diplomacy and eloquence, in obtaining the 
permission for the young prisoner to come to his house 
and partake of some nourishment, closely guarded by his 
captors. 

‘They, in order, no doubt, to better hide their plans, 
consented to this arrangement, and their chief, the only 
one cognizant of the general’s wishes, entrusted them 
with everything and went home to prepare for his own 
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departure. It was his absence which, a few minutes 
later, saved the prisoner’s life. 

In the meantime, Santo-Riccio, with all the devotion 
characteristic of the Corsican, wonderful coolness and 
unfaltering courage, was preparing the deliverance of 
his companion. He enlisted two young men as faith- 
ful and as brave as himself; then, having secretly led 
them to a garden adjoining Vizzavona’s house, and con- 
cealed them behind a wall, he calmly went to the 
Morellis and begged to be permitted to take leave of 
Napoleon, as the latter was going to be taken away. 

They granted him the favor and as soon as he was in 
Bonaparte’s and Vizzavona’s presence, he unfolded his 
plans and urged an immediate flight, as the slightest de- 
lay might prove fatal to the young officer. All three 
then went to the stable and pausing at the door, Viz- 
zavona, with tears in his eyes, embraced his guest and 
muttered: ‘“ God be with you, my poor boy, he alone 
can save you! ” 

Creeping noiselessly to where the two young men were 
lying in wait by the wall, they all started to run for 
their lives toward a fountain hidden in a clump of 
trees. But they had to pass in front of the Morellis, 
who, on catching sight of them, started in pursuit. 

Their chief, who was in the house, heard their cries, 
and realizing what had happened became so infuriated 
that his wife, related to the Tusolis, with whom Bona- 
parte had spent the night, threw herself at his feet and 
begged for the young man’s life. 

Mad with rage, he started for the door, and when 
she saw her pleadings were in vain, she suddenly 
grasped him around the knees and, using all her 
strength, dragged him forcibly to the ground. 
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Had it not been for the courage and strength of that 
woman, Napoleon would have been lost. 

Thus entire modern history was changed. The mem- 
ory of men would not have had all those glorious vic- 
tories to remember! Millions of human beings would 
not have perished in battle! The map of Europe might 
not be the same! And who knows under what political 
régime we would now be living! 

For the Morellis had almost reached the fugitives. 

Santo-Riccio, unfaltering, steadied himself against a 
tree, and facing the foe, shouted to his comrades to run 
with Bonaparte. ‘“‘ Take him away,” he cried, “ seize 
him, bind him hand and foot! ” 

But Bonaparte refused to move. 

They were then surrounded and held while a follower 
of the Morellis, named Honorato, pressed the muz- 
zle of his gun to Napoleon’s head and shouted: 
“‘ Death to the betrayer of his country!”’ But at that 
very moment the man who had received Bonaparte, 
Félix Tusoli, informed by an emissary of Santo-Riccio, 
rushed up surrounded by armed relatives. 

Seeing the danger and recognizing his brother-in-law 
in the man who was threatening his erstwhile guest, he 
leveled his shotgun at Honorato, crying: ‘“* Honorato, 
we will fight this out between ourselves! ” 

The man, taken by surprise, dropped his gun, and 
Santo-Riccio, taking advantage of the general confusion 
and leaving the two factions to settle the matter be- 
tween themselves, caught hold of Napoleon, still re- 
sisting and dragged him away toward the “ maquis,” 
aided by his young friends. 

A minute later, the elder Morelli, having broken away 
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from his wife and a prey to the wildest passion, joined 
his followers. 

In the meantime, the fugitives were escaping through 
the woods. When they reached safety, Santo-Riccio, 
despatched the two young men with instructions to meet 
them the next day with the horses at the bridge of Uc- 
ciani. 

As they were taking leave, Napoleon approached 
them. 

‘I am going back to France,” he said, ‘‘ would you 
like to accompany me? Whatever my luck is to be, you 
shall share it.”’ 

They replied: 

* Our lives belong to you; do with us what you please 
here, but we cannot leave our home.” 

So these two simple and devoted lads returned to 
Bocognano for the horses, while Bonaparte and Santo- 
Riccio continued on their way through all the obstacles 
which render travel in mountainous countries so full of 
dificulty. They stopped once to break bread with the 
Mancini family. Toward night they arrived at Ucciani 
and stayed with the Pozzolis, followers of the Bona- 
partes. 

The next day, when he awoke, Napoleon saw that the 
house was surrounded by armed men. They were the 
friends and relatives of his hosts, ready to accompany 
him as they were to lay down their lives for him. 

The horses were waiting near the bridge; the little 
party got under way and escorted the fugitives until they 
reached the outskirts of Ajaccio. At nightfall, Na- 
poleon entered the city and took refuge with the Mayor, 


Monsieur Jean-Jérome Lévy, who concealed him in a 
closet. 
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It was a wise precaution, for the police arrived on the 
spot the following day. They searched the house from 
top to bottom, but found nothing, and retired, baffled 
by the skillful indignation of the Mayor who offered 
them eager assistance in searching for the young rebel. 

That same evening, Napoleon, in a gondola, reached 
the opposite shore of the gulf, and was handed over to 
the Costa family of Bastelica, and hidden in the 
** maquis.” : 

Several days later, the freedom of Corsica was de- 
clared, the Bonaparte homestead destroyed by fire, and 
the three sisters of the fugitive placed in the care of the 
Abbe Reccho. 

A French frigate which was gathering along the coast 
the remaining followers of France, took Napoleon on 
board and bore back to the mother land the pursued 
conspirator, the man who later was to become the Em- 
peror and world-renowned general whose campaigns 
shook the entire world. 
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THE HOME OF COLOMBA 


Ajaccio, September 24, 1880. 


p AHE port of Marseilles is flooded with sunshine, 
and the dock of La Yoliette, where hundreds of 
vessels are sending their black smoke toward 

the sky, is full of the excitement and bustle of approach- 

ing departures. 

Marseilles is the necessary city of this barren, moth- 
eaten coast. Italians, Negroes, Turks, Greeks and 
many other nationalities, a population of lawless, home- 
less creatures, ragged, half-starved, plying dubious 
trades, greedy for any kind of gratuity, swarm around, 
making the port a human waste heap composed of the 
dregs of the Orient. 

But a big steamer of the ‘‘ Compagnie Trans-at- 
lantique,” is moving out to sea and letting out a series 
of prolonged groans, the whistle having been relegated 
to the past and replaced by the formidable voice that 
issues from the steaming insides of the monster boat. 
Very slowly, the ship glides past its companions, also 
awaiting the signal to sail; she leaves the port and sud- 
denly becoming alert, ploughs into the sea, while Mar- 
seilles and the coast are left behind and vanish in the 
distance. 

Night falls; some of the passengers, lying in their 
narrow berths, are ill and their distressed groans mingle 
with the roaring of the screw that shakes the hull of the 
ship. ‘The two eyes of the steamer, one red and one 
green, shine steadily in the night. Then the horizon 
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pales toward the East, and in the indistinct light of the 
dawn, a gray speck appears on the water. It grows and 
grows, rises from the sea and stands out against the dim 
blue of the sky; finally one distinguishes a series of high, 
barren mountains sharply outlined by the increasing 
light. This is Corsica, the land of the vendetta, the 
home of Bonaparte. 

A little farther away one can see tiny islands with 
light-houses; they are the ‘‘ Sanguinaries,”” and indicate 
the entry to the gulf of Ajaccio. This deep gulf is en- 
circled by beautiful hills covered with olive-trees and 
huge gray rocks, scattered here and there. ‘Then after 
a while, the white town appears, huddled at the foot 
of a mountain, reflecting its flat-roofed Italian houses in 
the deep blue waters of the Mediterranean. 

The big boat anchors about two hundred yards from 
the dock and the representative of the “‘ Compagnie 
Trans-atlantique,” M. Lanzi, cautions the passengers 
to beware of the rapacity of the longshoremen who at- 
tend to the removal of the baggage. 

The city, which is pretty and clean, appears to be al- 
ready prostrated by the ardent heat, in spite of the early 
hour. ‘The streets are lined with fine trees; there is a 
sort of atmosphere of welcome in the day and the air is 
filled with strong, unknown perfumes, all those captious 
aromas peculiar to Corsica, the remembrance of which 
brought tears to the eyes of the great Napoleon dying 
on the rock of Saint-Helena. 

One can tell immediately that this is the home of the 
Bonapartes. Everywhere statues of the First Consul 
and of the Emperor are to be found, while busts, pic- 
tures, inscriptions and street names all remind one of the 
family. 
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From words gathered here and there, on the public 
squares, it appears that politics is still the all important 
topic. Passions are being aroused, the people still be- 
lieve religiously in the things that have now scarcely 
more interest for us than some well-executed card tricks. 
Really, Corsica is very much behind the times; still one 
would imagine that some event was in preparation. 
One meets more decorated men than on the boulevard 
des Italiens and the drinkers in the Café Solférino di- 
rect belligerent looks at the drinkers in the Café Roi- 
Jér6me. The latter look quite war-like too, but they 
suddenly arise to a man, and bow with great respect as 
a gentleman approaches. Helooksback . . . one 
almost imagines — he is Count Benedetti! And here 
come M. M. Pietri, Galloni d’Istria, Count Multedo 
and twenty other lesser lights of the bonapartist army. 

What is the matter? Is Corsica planning a descent 
on Marseilles? But now it is the turn of the habitués 
of the Café Solférino to stand up, to wave their hats, 
and to shout ‘‘ Vive la République’ at two passersby. 
Who can they be? I draw nearer and recognize Count 
Horace de Choiseul and the Duke of Choiseul-Praslin. 
How does it happen that the deputy of Melun is here? 
I go back to the Café Roi-Jéréme and question one of 
the guests who wittily informs me “‘ that lacking a par- 
tridge of Melun, one would gladly have a Corsican 
black-bird.”’ ‘The Count Horace de Choiseul is a mem- 
ber of the General Council and the sessions are about 
to open. 

So here in Corsica, where the recollection of Napo- 
leon is still so vivid, a struggle which will, perhaps be 
final, is about to arise between the partisans of republi- 
canism and the supporters of monarchy. The cham- 
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pions of the Empire are all the old well-known fighters, 
the Benedittis, the Pietris, the Gavinis, the Franchinis. 

The Republican champions also bear famous names 
here in Corsica, and their leader is the Mayor of Ajac- 
cio, M. Peraldi, who is said to be popular and able. 

In spite of the fact that politics are quite foreign to 
me, this battle is going to be too interesting to be 
missed, and so | enter the Préfecture with the stream of 
councilors. A delightful man, M. Follaci, who repre- 
sents one of the finest counties of Corsica, Bastelica, 
opens the sanctuary to me. 

There are fifty-eight councilors who sit at two long 
green tables. Twenty-eight are at the right table, and 
thirty at the left. The republicans will surely win. 

A gorgeous individual, representing the government, 
and wearing a haughty expression, is seated on the 
right of the chairman, doctor Gaudin. 

Let in the public! 

The public enters through a reserved door. A mys- 
tery! 

M. de Pitti-Ferrandi,— professor of law, rises and 
demands the expulsion of M. Emmanuel Aréne. 

Who has not seen one of those stormy sessions at the 
Chamber of Deputies, when the members gesticulate 
like lunatics, and swear like longshoremen; one of those 
meetings that fill you with disgust and contempt for 
politics and politicians? 

Well, the first session of the General Council almost 
took such a turn, but the representatives of Corsica 
are evidently better bred people, for matters did not 
get quite so far. 

They were all shouting at the same time; some piping 
in falsetto tones, others bellowing speeches that nobody 
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understood. Who was in the right? — Who was in 
the wrong? — The government declared shortly that 
any discussion of the topic was illegal and that, if it con- 
tinued, he would be obliged to leave the premises. 
However, the Council having decided, on the motion of 
the left, to vote the discussion, the government, hoping 
to secure a victory for its partisans, assisted at the vote, 
as illegal, apparently, as the debate which was to fol- 
low; but, as the right came out victorious, he retired 
followed by his entire party. 

When will politics be conducted on a basis of good 
faith and not, as they are now, for the advancement of 
a party? Never, no doubt, for the mere word “ poli- 
tics ’’ seems to have become synonymous of arbitrary un- 
fairness, perfidy and accusation. 

In the meantime, the pretty city of Ajaccio, sur- 
rounded by eucalyptus, fig and orange trees, awaits the 
indispensable improvements which will transform it into 
one of the most charming Winter resorts of the Med- 
iterranean. 

Attractions for Continental visitors are to be organ- 
ized, plans are to be studied, funds to be raised, and the 
anxious inhabitants since a week are waiting to see if the 
second half of the Council will consent to return to 
the debating chamber, where the other half, that can- 
not deliberate alone, is waiting. 

The gray mountain tops rise far above the low hills; 
the perfumes from the ‘‘ maquis ” are wafted every night 
on the mountain breeze; there are passes, torrents, peaks 
that are more beautiful to gaze upon than bald-headed 
politicians and I suddenly remember a delightful preach- 
er, Father Didon, whom I met last year at Flaubert’s 
house 


Supposing I should go to see Father Didon? 


THE ORIENT 


UTUMN is here! I never feel this first breath 
voN of Winter without thinking of my friend who 
lives on the far-away frontier of Asia. 

The last time that I went to his house, I knew that I 
never would see him again. It was three years ago, to- 
ward the end of September. I found him stretched on 
a divan, wrapped in the maze of an opium dream. He 
held out his hand to me without moving, and said: 
** Stay with me, and talk to me; I will answer you once 
in a while, but I shall not move, for you know that after 
having swallowed the drug one should keep quiet.” 

I sat down, and began talking to him of a thousand 
different things, detailing the gossip of Paris and the 
boulevards. 

Presently he spoke: ‘‘ You do not interest me in the 
least; I can only think of sunlit lands now! Ah! how 
poor Gautier must have suffered, forever haunted by the 
desire of the Orient. You cannot imagine what it is, 
how this land takes a hold on you, captivates you, pene- 
trates your innermost being. It enters into you through 
your eyes, your very pores with its manifold, irresistible 
seductions; unrelentingly, no matter in what part of the 
world chance may have cast you, an invisible thread 
draws you toward it. I take opium in order to dream 
of it while in the delightful stupor the drug creates.” 

His eyes closed and he was silent. 

“IT queried: ‘“‘ What is so agreeable about that 
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poison? What physical enjoyment does it procure to 
make a man use it until it kills him? ” 

He replied: It is not mere physical enjoyment; it is 
something more, and better. I am very often de- 
pressed, I hate life. Its hardships and sharp angles 
wound me daily. Opium is the consolation for every- 
thing; it induces you to make the best of everything. 
Are you familiar with the state of mind that I might 
designate as constant irritation? I live habitually in 
that state. Two things only can cure me: opium or the 
East. No sooner have I swallowed the opium than I 
lie down, and wait. Sometimes I wait one hour, some- 
times two. Then, all at once, I feel slight tremors in 
my hands and feet; not exactly cramps, but a sort of 
vibrative numbness. Little by little, I experience the 
exquisite sensation of having my limbs depart from me. 
It feels as if they were being removed; the sensation in- 
creases, creeps higher, and invades my whole being. I 
have no body. A kind of pleasant remembrance of it 
is all that remains. I have only a head, and my head 
works. I think. I think with a material and infinite 
enjoyment, with an incomparable clearness, and an 
amazing perspicacity. I reason, deduct, understand 
everything. I discover ideas which never before had 
entered my mind; I descend into unexplored depths, I 
scale wonderful heights; I drift in an Ocean of 
Thought, and experience the matchless enjoyment, the 
ideal happiness of this pure and serene intoxication of 
mere mind.” 

He was silent once more, and again closed his lids. 
IT replied: ‘“ Your desire for the Orient has its being in 
this constant intoxication. You live in an hallucination. 
How can anyone sigh for that barbarous country, where 
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Mind is dead, and Thought so barren it does not reach 
beyond the narrow confines of everyday life, nor make 
an effort to soar, to expand, and to conquer? ”’ 

He answered me: ‘“ Of what importance is practical 
thought? I care only for the dream. That alone is 
sweet and true. 

“Stern reality would drive me to self-destruction, 
were it not that the dream urges me to bide. 

‘““ But you have said that the East was the land of 
barbarians; hold, it is the land of the wise, the sunlit 
land, where life flows peacefully, where all angles are 
smoothed away! 

“We are the barbarians, we, the people of the West, 
who call ourselves civilized; we are odious savages who 
live the rough life of the brute. 

* Look upon our cities built of stone, our hard, an- 
gular, wooden furniture. We painfully climb narrow, 
steep stairways, in order to reach stuffy apartments, 
where icy winds enter freely, to escape at once through 
strangely shaped chimneys that establish fatal draughts, 
strong enough to turn windmills. Our chairs are un- 
comfortable, our walls naked and cold, and hidden by 
hideous wall-papers; everywhere we turn, we find an- 
gles. Angles on the tables, the mantel-pieces, the doors, 
the beds. We spend our lives on our feet, or sitting in 
chairs, excepting when we sleep, and this is absurd, be- 
cause, during sleep, we cannot appreciate the bliss of 
lying at full length. 

** And think, also, of our intellectual life. It means 
an eternal fight, a ceaseless struggle. Worry casts its 
shadow upon us, preoccupations of every kind assail us; 
_ we have no time to seek and to pursue the two or three 
pleasant things within our reach. 
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“Tt is a fight to the death. Our spirit, even more 
than our furniture, is full of angles, nothing but angles! 

‘“We jump out of bed in the morning and rush to 
our work in snow and in rain. We struggle against 
competition, rivalry, hostility. Every other man is an 
enemy, whom we must fear and crush, whom we must 
fool. Even love bears, here at home, a semblance of 
victory and defeat; it is also a battle.” 

He reflected for a while and resumed: “I know the 
house that I am going to buy. It shall be square, with 
a flat roof, and wooden ornaments in oriental style. 
From the terrace, I will be able to look out on the sea, 
dotted by the white sails of the Greek and Mussulman 
ships, that look like pointed wings. The outer walls 
will be almost without openings. A great garden, 
where the atmosphere is heavy and scented with the odor 
of palm-trees, forms the center of this domain. A foun- 
tain glints under the trees and splashes into a wide mar- 
ble pool, the bottom of which is covered with fine gold 
sand. I will bathe in it constantly, in the intervals be- 
tween a pipe, a dream and a kiss. 

‘*T will not have a hideous slavey with a greasy apron 
who, every time she takes a step, reveals the bedraggled 
edge of a filthy under-skirt. Oh! The way they walk, 
showing their yellow ankles! It sickens me, and still I 
cannot escape from it, for they all walk that way, the 
wretches ! 

‘T will never again hear the tread of their flat feet 
on the floor, the violent slamming of doors, the thun- 
derous crash of crockery. 

‘“T will have handsome black slaves, draped in white 
garments, who will run bare-footed over the thick rugs. 

‘The walls will be soft and elastic like a woman’s 
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breast, and on the circular divans of the apartments, I 
will have cushions of every shape, so that I may assume 
whatever position I fancy. 

“And then, when I tire of the delightful ease, tire of 
my motionless calm and eternal dream, I will have a 
white or black charger brought to the door. 

** And I will leap into the saddle, and ride off, drink- 
ing in the sharp air which will cut my face, the stinging 
air of a wild gallop. 

** And I will fly like an arrow over the warm colored 
earth, which is intoxicating to the vision and as stimu- 
lating as wine. 

“At dusk, I will ride madly toward the boundless 
horizon that assumes a crimson flush from the setting 
sun. Everything takes the same color at sunset, the 
brownish mountains, the sand, the garments of the 
Arabs, the white coat of their horses. 

“The pink flamingos will rise from the marshes 
against the pink sky; and I will cry out in ecstasy, sub- 
merged in the overwhelming roseate hue of the uni- 
verse. 

*“T will not see, all along the streets, men garbed 
in black, sitting on uncomfortable chairs, sipping their 
‘ absinthe ’ and talking business. I will not be deafened 
by the rattling of the ‘fiacres’ over the asphalt pave- 
ment. 

“ T will no longer know the stock market, the rise and 
fall of shares, all the useless folderol that fills up our 
miserable and short existence. Why these worries, and 
sufferings, and struggles? I will rest, sheltered from 
the winds, in my sumptuous and sunlit house. 

‘* And I shall have four or five wives in luxurious 
apartments, five wives from the five parts of the earth, 
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who will bring me the taste of the full-blown female 
loveliness of all the races.” 

He was silent once more, then he gently murmured: 
“Leave me.” 

I went away. I never saw him again. 

Two months later, he sent me these three words: ‘“ I 
am happy.” 

His letter smelled of incense and other heady per- 
fumes. 


THE KISS 


Y dearest Darling: 
And so you weep from morning to night 
because your husband has left you, and you 


ask advice of your old aunt because you believe her to 
be very wise. I do not know as much about it as you 
think, and yet I am not entirely ignorant of this art of 
loving, or rather of making oneself loved, that you are 
somewhat deficient in. At my age I can acknowledge 
this. 

You tell me that you give him nothing but considera- 
tion, sweetness, caresses, kisses. Perhaps the trouble 
comes from this; I think you embrace him too much. 

My dear, we are discussing the most terrible force in 
existence: love. 

Man endowed with his physical strength carries it on 
by force. Woman, endowed with charm, dominates 
by caressing. ‘This is our weapon, a formidable, in- 
vincible weapon, but one must know how to wield it. 

We are, I want you to understand, the mistresses of 
the earth. To relate the history of love from the be- 
ginning of the world, would be to tell the history of 
mankind. It is the origin of everything, the arts, great 
events, manners, customs, wars, the overthrow of em- 
pires. 

In the Bible you find Delilah, Judith; in fiction, Om- 
phale, Helen; in history, the Sabines, Cleopatra, and 
many others. 
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And so we reign all-powerful sovereigns. But we, 
like the kings, must use delicate diplomacy. 

Love, my dear little one, is made up of finesse, and 
of imperceptible sensations. 

We know that it closely resembles death; but it is also 
as frail as glass. he slightest jar breaks it, and 
then our sway is ended, and we are never able to re- 
gain it. 

We have the faculty of making people adore us, but 
we lack one little thing, the discernment of distinctions 
in caresses, the subtle perception of TOO MUCH when 
showing our devotion. During the hours of embracing 
we lose the feeling of the fitness of things while the man 
we dominate remains master of himself, and is able to 
see the absurdity of certain words, the lack of propriety 
in certain actions. 

Guard well against that, my darling; it is the defect in 
our armor, it is our heel of Achilles. 

Do you know whence comes our true power? From 
the kiss, the kiss alone! When we give our lips we can 
become queens. 


——» The kiss is merely a preface, however; but a charming 


preface more delicate than the deed itself, a preface that 
one reads over and over without stopping, while one 
cannot always re-read the book. Yes, the meeting of 
mouths is the most perfect, the most divine sensation 
given to mortals, the last, the supreme limit of hap- 
piness. 

It is in the kiss, in the kiss alone that one believes 
now and then that he feels the impossible union of 
souls which we strive after, the fusion of feeble 
hearts. 

Do you recollect these lines of Sully-Prudhomme’s: 
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Caresses are merely restless transports, 
The vain efforts of poor Love to attempt 
The impossible union of souls through the body. 


Even one caress occasions this deep sensation, the 
spiritual in two beings mingling into one, such is the 
kiss. There is nothing equal to this trembling approach 
of mouths, this first contact damp and cool. The wild 
passion of entire possession is not worth this trembling 
approach of mouths, this first contact damp and cool, 
followed by this motionless connection bewildering and 
long, so long from one to the other. 

And so, my beautiful one, the kiss is our strongest 
weapon but we must be careful not to take the edge off. 
Do not forget that its value is relative, purely a condi- 
tion. It is constantly changing according to circum- 
stances, the inclination of the moment, the state of ex- 
pectation and the ecstasy of the spirit. I shall cite an 
example. 

Another poet, Francois Coppée, wrote a verse which 
we all know by heart, a verse which we adore, which 
thrills us to our heart. 

After having described the lover waiting in a closed 
room one Winter evening — his restlessness, his ner- 
vous impatience, his terrible fear that SHE WOULD 
NOT COME, he describes the arrival of the lady-love 
who enters at last, in great haste, breathless, bringing 
in the cold in her skirts, and he cries: 

“Oh! the first kisses through the face veil!” 

Is not that a verse of exquisite sentiment, of delicate 
and charming discernment, and perfectly true. All 
those who have gone to a clandestine rendezvous, who 
have passionately thrown themselves into the arms of 
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men, know well those delicious first kisses through the 
face veil, and even now shiver while remembering them. 
Nevertheless, their charm is entirely due to circum- 
stances, the delay, the anxious expectancy, but truly 
viewed as purely, or if you prefer, impurely sensual, 
they are detestable. 

Reflect. It was cold outside. The young woman 
had walked briskly, her face veil was very damp from 
her cool breath. Drops of water sparkled in the mesh 
of the black lace. The lover rushed towards her and 
glued his ardent lips to this condensed vapor from her 
lungs, the dye, with its mean odor of chemicals, pene- 
trated the mouth of the young man, and dampened his 
mustache. He did not taste the lips of his beloved, he 
had only tasted the dye of this lace saturated with cool 
breath. 

And notwithstanding this we all write with the poet: 

“Oh! the first kiss through the face veil! ” 

As this caress is entirely conventional, care must be 
taken not to cheapen it. 

Well, my dearest, on several occasions I have seen you 
display great lack of tact. However, you are not to 
blame for this; most women lose their power simply by 
kissing too often, by kissing at inappropriate times. 
When they find their husband, or their lover somewhat 
weary, during those moments of relaxing, when the 
heart, like the body, needs repose, instead of compre- 
hending how he is feeling, they are bent on giving in- 
opportune caresses, wearying him by persisting in hold- 
ing up their lips, and fatiguing him by hugging him 
without rhyme or reason. 

Trust to my experience. In the first place never em- 
brace your husband in public, in the train, or in the res- 
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taurant. This is the worst possible taste; repress your 
inclination in this regard. It would make him feel 
ridiculous and he might not always forgive you. 

Above all, place no faith in needless kisses lavishly 
exchanged between intimate friends. You give these, 
I am sure, a dreadful waste of affection. 

Well, one day I saw you act most improperly. 
Doubtless you have forgotten all about it. 

We were all three in your little parlor, and, as you 
made no company of me, your husband held you on 
his lap and for some time embraced the nape of your 
neck, his mouth buried in the curled hair on your neck. 
All at once you cried out: ‘‘ Ah! the fire!’ You had 
not attended to it properly and it was going out. The 
few dark expiring logs scarcely reddened the hearth. 
Then your husband arose, started for the wood box, and 
seized two enormous logs, which he had great trouble 
in carrying; at that moment you went towards him with 
begging lips, murmuring: ‘“‘ Embrace me.” He turned 
his head with difficulty, as he had trouble in holding 
the logs. Then you slowly and gently placed your 
mouth to that of the unhappy man, who stood there with 
his collar awry, his back bent, his arms all but broken, 
trembling with fatigue and the desperate effort he was 
making. And you prolonged this agonizing kiss with- 
out seeing or understanding the situation. Then as 
soon as you released him you began to murmur as though 
offended: ‘‘ How badly you embrace me!” Well, 
my dearest! 

Oh! guard against this. We all have this foolish 
desire, and unconsciously feel this stupid impulse of be- 
coming demonstrative at the most inopportune mo- 
ments; for instance, when he is carrying a glass of water, 
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when he is putting on his boots, when he is taking off 
his cravat, and even when he is in some painful position, 
and we try to hold him still by giving him an inconven- 
ient caress which forces him to stop a moment in the 
midst of what he is doing, and his only wish is to be 
rid of us. 

On no account think this criticism insignificant and 
illogical. Love is fastidious, my little one: a mere noth- 
ing wounds it; remember that everything depends on the 
tact we display in our caresses. A kiss given at the 
wrong moment can do a great deal of harm. 

Test my advice. 

Your old aunt, 
COLLETTE. 


THE TOMB 


N the seventeenth of July, eighteen hundred 
() and eighty-three, at two o’clock in the morn- 

ing, the caretaker of Béziers cemetery, who 
lived in a little pavilion at the end of the burying 
ground, was awakened by the yelping of his dog, which 
was locked in the kitchen. 

He immediately went downstairs, and saw that the 
animal was scenting something under the door and bark- 
ing furiously, as though a vagabond were prowling 
about the house. Vincent, the caretaker, took up his 
gun and went out cautiously. 

His dog started off, ran in the direction of General 
Bonnet’s lane and stopped directly in front of Madam 
Tomoiseau’s monument. 

The caretaker, who was now advancing cautiously, 
soon noticed a dim light in the direction of Malenvers 
lane. He wound his way between the graves and wit- 
nessed a most horrible deed of desecration. 

A young man had disinterred the corpse of a young 
woman, buried the evening before, and he was taking 
it away from the tomb. 

A small dark lantern, placed on a pile of earth, illum- 
inated this hideous scene. 

Vincent, the caretaker, pounced upon this miserable 
man, felled him to the ground, tied his hands and took 
him to the police station. 

He was a young city lawyer, rich and well thought of. 
His name was Courbataille. 
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He wastried. The public prosecutor remembered the 
monstrous deeds committed by sergeant Bertrand, and 
so he aroused the audience. 

The crowd was thrilled with indignation. As soon 
as the magistrate sat down the cry arose: ‘‘ Put him to 
death! Put him to death!” The president had diffi- 
culty in re-establishing silence. 

Then he said, in a serious tone of voice: 

“Proceed, what have you to say in your defense?” 

Courbataille, who had refused counsel, arose. He 
was a handsome youth, large, dark, of open countenance, 
strong features, and a fearless eye. 

The crowd began to hiss. 

He was not disconcerted, but commenced speaking 
with a slightly husky voice, a little low in the beginning, 
but gradually gaining in strength: 

‘Mr. President, 

** Jurymen, 

“ T have very little to say. The woman whose tomb 
violated was my mistress. I loved her. 

‘“T loved her, not sensually, not simply from kindness 
of soul and heart, but with a boundless, perfect love, 
distractedly. 

‘Listen to what I am about to say: 

“When I first met her, I felt a strange sensation on 
seeing her. It was not astonishment, nor admiration 
for I was not what is called thunderstruck, but it was 
a delightful sensation, as though I had been plunged in 
a tepid bath. Her movements captivated me, her voice 
enchanted me, everything about her gave me infinite 
pleasure. It also seemed to me that I had known her 
for a long time, that I had seen her before. She seemed 
to have some of my spirit within her, 
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“ She seemed to me like an answer to an appeal from 
my soul to this vague and continuous appeal which forces 
us toward Hope throughout our lives. 

“When I got a little better acquainted with her, the 
mere thought of seeing her again threw me into a very 
agitated and troublous state of mind; the touch of her 
hand as it rested in mine was such a joy to me that I 
never could have imagined the like before; her smile 
made my eyes shine with joy, and made me feel like run- 
ning about, dancing, rolling on the ground. 

“Then she became my mistress. 

‘She was more than that to me, she was my life itself. 
I hoped for nothing more on earth, I wished for nothing 
more, I longed for nothing more. 

“Well, one evening, as we were taking a rather long 
walk by the bank of the stream, we were overtaken by 
the rain. She felt cold. 

“The next day she had inflammation of the lungs. 
Eight hours later she died. 

‘In these hours of agony I was so astonished and 
frightened that I could not grasp the situation nor re- 
flect. ; 
‘When she was dead, I was so stunned by despair 
that I was unable to think. I wept. 

“During all the horrible phases of interment my 
sharp and excessive grief was the sorrow of a man beside 
himself, a sort of sensual physical grief. 

‘“Then when she was gone, when she was buried, my 
mind suddenly became clear, and I passed through a 
train of mental suffering so terrible that even the love 
she had given me was dear at such a price. 

‘Then the thought fastened itself upon me: 

“‘T shall never see her again. 
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“ After reflecting on that for a whole day, it maddens 
you. 

‘“ Think of it! A being is there, one whom you adore, 
a unique being, for in the whole wide world there is no 
one who resembles it. This being has given itself to 
you, with you it creates this mysterious union called 
love. Its eye seems to you vaster than space, more 
charming than the world, its bright eye full of tender 
smiles. This being loves you. When it speaks to you 
its voice overwhelms you with happiness. 

‘And suddenly this being disappears! Think of it! 
It disappears not only from your sight, but from every- 
body’s. It is dead. Do you understand what that 
word means? Never any more, never any more, no- 
where, this being is no longer in existence. This eye 
will never see again. Never will this voice, never will 
any voice like this, among human voices, pronounce one 
word in the same way that she pronounced it. 

“There will never be another face born like hers. 
Never, never!, The cast of statues is kept; the stamp 
that reproduces objects with the same outlines and the 
same colors is preserved. But this body and this face, 
they will never be seen again on this earth. And still 
there will be born thousands of beings, millions, thou- 
sands of millions, and even more, and among all these 
women there will never be found one like her. Can that 
be possible? It makes one mad to think of it! 

“She had lived twenty years, no more, and she has 
disappeared forever, forever, forever! She thought, 
she smiled, she loved me. That is all. The flies which 
die in the fall are of as much importance as we in crea- 
tion. No more! And I thought how her body, her 
body fresh, warm, and so sweet, so white, so beautiful 
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was about to rot in the depths of a box under the ground. 
And her soul, her thoughts, her love, where are they? 

““ Never to see her again! Never to see her again! 
The thought of this decomposed body haunted me, 
which still I might be able to recognize. And I wanted 
to see it again! 

‘I started out with a spade, a lantern, and a hammer. 
I jumped over the cemetery wall. I found the hole dug 
for her grave. It had not been entirely filled in. 

‘“T uncovered the coffin. And I lifted a plank. A 
dreadful odor, the filthy breath of putrefaction was 
wafted in my face. Oh! her bed, perfumed with orris 
root ! 

‘“ However, I opened the coffin, and I thrust in it my 
lighted lantern, and I saw her. Her face was blue, 
bloated, frightful! A black liquid had run out of her 
mouth. 

“She! it was she! I was seized with horror. But I 
extended my arms and I took hold of her hair so as to 
draw this hideous thing toward me! 

‘* At that moment I was arrested. 

* All night long I kept with me —as one keeps the 
perfume of a woman after an embrace — the foul odor 
of this decay, the odor of my beloved! 

‘* Do with me what you like.” 


M. JOCASTE 


N | ADAM, do you recollect our great quarrel 
one evening in the little parlor, about the 
father who committed incest? Do you recol- 

lect how indignant you were, the violent words you flung 

at me, and how angry you became, and do you also re- 
member all I said in defense of that man? You 
blamed me. I recall that. 

No one in the world, you declared, no one could up- 
hold the infamous deed which I defended. To-day I 
have just told this tale in public. 

Perhaps some one might be found who, although not 
excusing the brutal deed, would understand that one can- 
not struggle against certain fatalities that seem to be hor- 
rible fantasies of all-powerful nature. 

When sixteen years old she had been married to a 
hard-hearted old man, a business man who married her 
for her money. She was a darling blonde creature, gay 
and dreamy at the same time, and yearning for an ideal 
happiness. Disillusion fell on her heart and broke it. 
Suddenly she understood life,— no future, the destruc- . 
tion of her hopes, and one wish alone took possession 
of her soul, and that was to have a child to claim her 
love. 

But she did not have one. Two years passed. She 
fell in love with a young man twenty-three years old, 
who was wildly in love with her. For some time she 
firmly resisted his advances. He was called Peter Mar- 
te 
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But one Winter’s evening they two were alone, at 
her house. He had come to drink a cup of tea. Then 
they sat down near the fire, on a low seat. They scarce- 
ly spoke. They were passionately in love with each 
other, their lips thirsted wildly for other lips, their arms 
trembled with a desire to open and embrace some one. 

The lamp, draped with lace, shed a cozy light in the 
silent parlor. 

Although they were both embarrassed they occasion- 
ally exchanged a few words, but when their eyes met 
their hearts trembled. 

How can acquired sentiments withstand the violence 
of instinct? How can the appearance of reserve with- 
stand the irresistible desires of nature? 

It happened that their fingers touched. And that 
was enough. ‘They were overcome by passion. They 
embraced, and she yielded. 

She became pregnant. By her husband, or by her 
lover. How did she know? Doubtless by her lover. 

Then she became very much frightened and felt sure 
that she would die in her confinement, and she insisted 
on the man who was the cause of her being in this condi- 
tion to swear over and over again to watch over the 
child during its whole life, to refuse it nothing, to be 
everything to it, yes everything, and, if necessary, even 
to commit a crime in order to insure its happiness. 

She carried this to an absurd extent. She became 
more and more worked up as her confinement drew near. 

She died giving birth to a girl. 

The young man was in the depths of despair, in ‘fact 
his despair was so great that he could not hide it; per- 
haps the husband suspected something; perhaps he knew 
that he could not have been the father of the girl! He 
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forbade the house to the man who thought himself the 
real father, hid the child from him, and had it brought 
up in seclusion. 

Many years passed. 

Peter Martel forgot all about it, as one forgets every- 
thing. He became rich, but he could not love anyone 
now, and he had not married. His life was ordinary; 
that of ahappy, quiet man. He had never heard a word 
about the husband he had deceived, nor about the young 
girl he thought was his. 

Well, one morning he received a letter from a com- 
parative stranger, who happened to mention the death 
of his old rival, and he was somewhat disturbed, and 
filled with remorse. What had become of this child, 
his child? Could he do nothing for her? He inquired 
about her. She had been brought up by an aunt, and she 
was poor, miserably poor. 

He wanted to see her and to help her. He called on 
the only relation of the orphan. 

Even his name awoke no memory. He was forty 
years old and still looked like a young man. He was 
received, but he did not dare to say that he had known 
her mother, fearing it would give rise to suspicion later 
on. 

Well, as soon as she entered the little parlor where he 
anxiously awaited her coming, he trembled for he was 
all but overcome with surprise. It was she, the other 
woman! the woman who was dead! 

She was the same age, had the same eyes, the same 
hair, the same figure, the same smile, the same voice. 
The illusion was so real that it maddened him; all the 
tumultuous love of days gone by sprang up from the 
depths of his heart. She likewise was both gay and un- 
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affected. At once they became friends and shook hands. 

On returning home he found that the old wound had 
been opened again, and he wept desperately; he held his 
head in his hands and wept for the woman who had 
died, haunted by memories and by the familiar words 
she used to say; he was plunged in despair from which 
there was no escape. 

He visited the house in which the young girl resided. 
He could no longer live without her, without her merry 
talk, the rustle of her gown, the intonation of her voice. 
And now in his thoughts and in his heart he confounded 
the two women, the one gone before and the living one, 
forgetting distance, the time that had elapsed, and death; 
always loving that one in this one, and this one in 
memory of the other one, not trying to understand why, 
to know why, never even asking himself if she could be 
his daughter. 

Occasionally, when he noticed the discomfort in which 
lived the woman he adored with this double passion, 
which he, himself, could not understand, he felt terribly 
about it. 

What could he do? Could he offer money? How 
could he do it? What right had he? Could he play 
the role of tutor? He seemed scarcely older than she, 
everyone would take him for her lover. Should he mar- 
ry her? ‘This thought suddenly surged up in his soul 
and frightened him. Then he became calmer. Who 
would ask her hand in marriage? She had nothing, not 
a cent. 

Her aunt noticed how often he came; and saw quite 
plainly that he was in love with this child. And what 
was he waiting for? Did he know? 

One evening they were alone. They were talking 
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softly side by side on the sofa in the little parlor. Sud- 
denly he took her hand in a paternal manner. He held 
it, and his heart and senses were awakened against his 
will, he did not dare to reject the hand which she had 
given him, and yet he felt himself growing weaker as he 
held it. Suddenly she threw herself in his arms. For 
she loved ardently as her mother had done, just as 
though she had inherited this fatal passion. 

Completely beside himself he put his lips to her 
blonde hair and, as she raised her head to escape, their 
mouths met. 

People become silly at times. They were so now. 

When he reached the street he walked straight ahead, 
not knowing what he would do. 

I recollect, madam, your indignant exclamation: 
‘“* He had no choice but to commit suicide! ”’ 

I answered you: “And as for her? Should he 
have killed her also?” 

This child loved him to distraction, foolishly, with the 
fatal and hereditary passion which had thrown her, a 
virgin, ignorant and distracted, on the breast of this 
man. She had acted in this manner owing to the irre- 
sistible intoxication of her entire being, which made her 
lose control of herself, which made her give herself, car- 
ried away by tumultuous instinct, and throw herself into 
the arms of her lover. 

If he were to kill himself what would become of 
her? .. .. She swouldadiel” & ~7) Shea would 
die dishonored, in despair, suffering terrible tortures. 

What should he do? 

Leave her, give her a marriage portion, marry her to 
someone else? . . . In that case she would die; 
she would die from grief, without accepting his money 
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or another husband, for she had given herself to him. 
He had ruined her life, destroyed every possibility of 
happiness for her; he had condemned her to everlasting 
misery, to everlasting despair, to everlasting fire, to ever- 
lasting solitude, or to death. 

Besides he loved her himself also! He revolted at 
the thought that he loved her extravagantly. She was 
his own daughter, be it so. The hazard of impregna- 
tion, a contact of a second had made — of that being 
allied to him by no legal bond — his daughter, whom he 
cherished as he had her mother, and even more, as 
though he were possessed of two passions. 

Besides was she really his daughter? What did that 
matter anyhow? Who would know it? 

Ardent memories brought back the vow made to the 
dying woman. ‘He had promised to give his entire 
life to the child, to commit a crime if necessary: to in- 
sure her happiness.” 

And he loved her so that he plunged headlong into 
this abominable and pleasing crime, tortured by pain, 
and ravaged by desire. 

Who will know about it? the other man, the father, 
being dead! 

“So be it!” said he; “‘ this secret sin may break my 
heart. As she does not suspect it, I alone will carry its 
weight.” 

He asked for her hand, and he married her. 

I don’t know if they were happy, but I should have 
done as he did, madam. 


THE MASK 


HERE was a fancy-dress ball that night, at the 
Elysée-Montmartre. It was Mi-Caréme and 
the crowd poured into the lighted hall like 

water into a flood-gate. ‘The blare of the orchestra, 
that sounded like a thunderstorm of harmony, shook 
the ceiling and the walls of the building and could be 
heard blocks away, giving rise in the streets and in the 
houses, to that irrepressible desire to have a good time 
which sleeps in every human being. 

And the “ habitués”’ of the place streamed in from 
the four corners of Paris, people of every description, 
who liked coarse and noisy fun with an odor of vulgar- 
ity and debauchery about it. ‘There were clerks, row- 
dies and courtesans, courtesans of all classes, from the 
poorest to the richest, old ones covered with diamonds 
and young ones, crazy to have a good time, to captivate 
the men, to spend a lot of money. Men in evening 
clothes sidled through the crowd in search of youthful 
victims, all their senses bent on discovering some savory 
morsel, while the masked people seemed more especially 
bent on amusement. The famous“ quadrilles ” had al- 
ready attracted a great crowd. ‘The swaying hedge of 
men and women. that surrounded the dancers closely 
followed their movements, sometimes edging quite near 
and sometimes falling away to give room to their evolu- 
tions. The two female performers, whose legs seemed 
to be attached to their bodies by rubber bands, made 
the most surprising contortions. They would kick so 
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vigorously that their legs would seem to fly heavenward, 
detached from their bodies; then, spreading them wide 
and sliding one forward and one backward, they would 
rapidly touch the floor in a split that was funny and dis- 
gusting at the same time. 

Their partners, meanwhile, executed all kinds of 
fancy steps, bounding hither and thither like rubber 
balls, twirling around on their toes, waving their arms 
and shaking their whole bodies in an ecstasy of motion. 

One of these men, who had joined the most celebrated 
‘““quadrille”” to act as substitute for an absent dancer, 
the handsome ‘‘ Songe-au-Gosse,”’ and who was endeay- 
oring to hold his own with the untiring ‘‘ Aréte-de- 
Veau ”’ executed “ pas seuls ” which aroused wild delight 
and unbounded mirth in the onlookers. 

He was very thin and was dressed like a dude and 
wore a painted mask with a curly blond mustache over 
his face. A wavy vlond wig surmounted the mask. 

He looked like a wax figure from the musée Grévin, 
like a strange, weird caricature of a fashion-plate and 
although he was awkward, he danced with comical con- 
viction and the utmost gusto. He seemed heavy and 
stiff compared to the other man, just as a spaniel that 
is frolicking with a greyhound. 

A salvo of mock applause would greet each of his ef- 
forts. And, intoxicated with his success, the man 
danced with such a fury that he suddenly pitched for- 
ward into the crowd of bystanders. ‘They recoiled to 
let him pass, but quickly gathered together again around 
the inanimate form of the dancer, as he lay prone upon 
the floor. 

Some men picked him up and carried him out, shout- 
ing for a doctor. A young man in fashionable clothes 
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came forward and offered his services, saying unassum- 
ingly: 

‘“T am a professor of the Faculty.” 

The crowd made way for him and he followed the 
men who had carried the dancer into a little room that 
looked like an office; they laid the unconscious man on 
chairs. When the doctor proceeded to remove the 
mask, he discovered that it was attached with a number 
of fine wires that secured it to the edges of the wig 
and that enclosed the whole head in a solid frame- 
work. Even the man’s neck was imprisoned in a false 
skin that continued the chin, and this skin, colored to 
simulate living flesh, was fastened to the shirt-collar. 

All this had to be cut with heavy shears and after 
the physician had made a slit that reached from the 
temple to the shoulder, he parted this shell and found in 
it the face of an old, withered man. It was such a 
surprise to the men who had brought in the young, curly- 
headed boy, that nobody laughed or said a word. 

They all looked wonderingly from the sad, white face 
that lay motionless on the chairs, covered with strag- 
gling white hairs, some of which were long and fell 
over the forehead, while others were short and covered 
the chin and cheeks, to the pretty painted mask with its 
fixed smile, that lay nearby. 

After remaining unconscious a long time, the old man 
finally came to, but he seemed so weak and ill, that the 
doctor feared that some complications might arise. 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 

The old dancer thought a while, then remembered, 
and gave the name of a street that nobody knew. So 
they had to ask him further details concerning the local- 
ity in which he lived. He furnished the information re- 
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quired with such visible effort, and so much hesitation 
and indecision, that it openly revealed the chaos of his 
mind. 

The doctor continued: 

‘I shall see you home myself.” 

He was curious to find out who this strange manikin 
could be, and where this jumping phenomenon re- 
sided. 

Soon afterwards a “ fiacre”’ was hurrying both of 
them toward the “‘ buttes Montmartre.” 

They stopped in front of a poor-looking house, 
erected on an empty lot and ascended a filthy staircase, 
that led to the abode of the miserable tenants who fill 
such houses as these. 

The doctor, steadying himself with one hand on the 
shaky railing, with the other helped the old man to 
the fourth floor. 

They knocked at a door and a neat-looking old 
woman appeared. Her hair was covered with a clean 
white night-cap, and she had one of those coarse-fea- 
tured, but kindly faces, BONE are often seen on working- 
men’s wives. 

“Mon Dieu,” she cried, “ what has beppencd to 
him?” 

After matters had been explained to her, she quieted 
down and also quieted the doctor by telling him that the 
same thing had often occurred before. 

““We must get him to bed, monsieur, nothing else 
will do; he will sleep and to-morrow he’ll be all right 
again.” 

‘“‘ But,” said the doctor, ‘‘ he can hardly speak! ” 

“Oh! it’s nothing, just a little too much drink, that’s 
all. He ate no dinner in order to be spry and then he 
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took two “absinthes ” to get up steam. Absinthe, you 
see, makes him able to dance, but it just wipes out his 
ideas. He’s too old to go on as he does. No, really, 
sometimes I think he’ll never be sensible! ” 

The doctor, in surprise, insisted: 

‘But why, a man of his years, does he go on like 
thaten 

She shrugged her shoulders and the anger which was 
slowly overwhelming her, sent the blood to her face. 

‘Yes, why! Why, so’s people will think he’s young, 
of course! So’s the women’ll think he’s a boy and talk 
rot to him, so’s he can rub up against ’em, rub against 
their dirty hides with all their perfumes and powders 
and, pomades> .. .-.. Obl she's: a gine onemeneaias 
Believe me, monsieur, I’ve led a nice life, since forty 
years. . . . But I must first get him into bed, so’s 
he won't take cold. D’ye mind lending me a hand? 
When he’s taken this way, it’s all I can do to manage 
him alone.” 

During all this, the old man was sitting on the bed 
in a drunken stupor, with his long white hair falling 
over his eyes. 

His companion looked at him in a furious yet tender 
manner and then continued: 

“Don’t you think he has a fine face for his age, 
monsieur? And to think that he disguises himself to 
look like a boy! ‘The pity of it! Really he’s got a-fine 
head, hasn’t he, monsieur? Just wait, I want you to see 
it, before I get him to bed.” 

She went to the wash-stand and picked up a hair- 
brush. Then she walked over to the bed and taking 
the tangled white locks of the old drunkard in one hand, 
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she managed, with a few strokes of the brush, to trans- 
form him into an artist’s model, with soft curls falling 
about his neck. She stepped back to get a better view 
of her work: 

“Tsn’t he fine for his age, monsieur ? ” she demanded 
again. 

“Yes, indeed,’”’ assented the doctor, who was be- 
ginning to get a lot of fun out of the adventure. 

She added: 

“And if you could only have known him when he 
was twenty-five! But we must get him to bed, ’cause 
if we don’t, the absinthe will turn on his stomach. Here, 
monsieur, will you take hold of his sleeve? — higher 
— that’s it—now his pants — wait, I’ll pull off his 
boots — there. 

‘““ Now just hold him, while I open the bed — there 
you are — lay him down — if you think he’ll move to 
make room for me afterwards, you're finely mistaken. 
I have to lie anywhere, I do. He doesn’t care. Ah! 
the old rapscallion! ” 

As soon as he felt the cool sheets, the old fellow 
opened his eyes; then he shut them again and over his 
whole face spread a determined resolve to go to sleep. 

The doctor, who was gazing at him with ever grow- 
ing interest, inquired: 

‘© So he plays the young buck at fancy-dress balls?” 

“Yes, monsieur, at all of ’em, and he comes back 
home in the morning in the most dreadful state you can 
imagine. You see, it’s regret that makes him go, and 
that makes him tie a painted mask over his own face. 
Yes, the regret that he ain’t anymore what he used to be 
and that he can’t have the fun he used to have!” 
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He had fallen asleep by this time and was beginning 
to snore. She looked at him with tender compassion 
and then resumed: 

‘“ Ah! What successes that man had, monsieur! 
More’n you’d think, more’n any society gentleman or 
generals or singers.”’ 

‘Really? Why, what did he do?” 

“Oh! It'll surprise you at first, seeing that you 
didn’t know him in his day. When I first met him, 
it was at a ball, for he used to go to them all the time. 
As soon as I saw him, I was caught, caught like a fish 
with a bait. He was handsome, monsieur, handsome 
enough to make a woman cry, as dark as a raven, with 
wavy hair and eyes as big as windows. Ah! he was a 
fine-looking man! He took me home that night and 
I’ve never left him since, no, never, not a day, in spite 
of everything. Oh! he has led me a terrible life! ” 

The doctor asked: 

*“* Are you married?” 

She replied with simplicity: 


“Yes, monsieur . . ., if we hadn’t been he'd ’a 
left me too, like all the rest. I’ve been his wife and his 
servant, anything he wanted me to be . . . and 
how he’s made me cry . . . and tears I never 


showed him, either! 

‘Cause he used to tell his experiences to me, to me, 
- to'me... . S- monsieur 9.9.2 Peeewithout 
knowing that he was killing me vues ts 

‘But ”’ inquired the physician, ‘ what was his pro- 
fession? ” 

Oh! that's: true.) «127 Is foreotetouteliavouw 
He was the head man at Martel’s, monsieur, but such 
a man they had never had before . . . an artist 
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who could earn on the average of ten francs an hour 
”) 

Pe viartelt.) .. -Who was thatt™” 

“The hairdresser, monsieur, the celebrated hairdres- 
ser of the Opéra, who had all the famous actresses as 
customers. Yes, all the very finest actresses used to 
have their hair done by Ambroise and they gave him 
tips that amounted to a fortune. Ah! monsieur, all 
women are alike! When a man pleases their fancy, 


eoway, eney just take him. It’s so’easy . . . and 


, 


it’s so dreadful to hear about. . . . For he used 
to tell me everything. . . . He just couldn’t keep 
still, . . . No, he just couldn’t! ‘Those things 
give a man such pleasure! I guess they get more pleas- 
ure out of the telling than out of the thing itself, mon- 
sieur ! 

“When he used to come home at night, haggard and 
with shining eyes, I would say to myself: ‘ Another 
one. I bet he’s had another one.’ Then I was crazy 
to question him and crazy to keep him from telling me 
and we would just look at each other and not say a word. 

‘‘T knew very well that he wouldn’t keep still and 
that he’d surely blurt it all out. I felt it by his manner 
and his laugh, that seemed to say: ‘I had some fun 
again, to-day, Madeleine.’ I pretended not to notice it 
and would set the table and bring in the dinner. 

‘“ At those times, monsieur, it seemed to me as if my 
love for him was being crushed within me as with a 
stone. It hurt, I can tell youthat. But he didn’t seem 
to take any notice of it, didn’t know my suffering; he 
had to tell someone, to boast, to show how much the 
women cared for him . . . and he only had me 
OTe ts tO: all he 
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“So, of course, I had to listen to him and take it all 
in like poison. 

‘Fe used to begin his dinner and then he’d say: 

‘““* Another one, Madeleine.’ 

“ And I’d think: ‘There it is! Mon Dieu, what 
aman! Why did I ever meet him?’ 

“Then he’d go on: ‘ Another one and a swell one, 
this time.’ And it was either a little actress of the 
Vaudeville or of the Variétés or else a well-known one, 
one with a celebrated name. He told me their names 
and described their homes and everything, yes, every- 
thing, monsieur. . . . ‘Things that tore my very 
heart to pieces. And then he’d go over the whole 
thing again and seem so happy that I pretended I 
was enjoying it, too, so’s he wouldn’t be vexed with 
me. 

“Perhaps it really wasn’t true! He loved to boast 
so, that he was capable of inventing these stories! But, 
after all, it may have been true! Those nights he’d 
pretend he was tired and would go to bed right after 
supper! We had supper at eleven, for he never got 
home earlier than that, on account of his work. 

‘After he had finished telling his experience, he 
would walk up and down the room smoking cigarettes 
and he would look so handsome with his wavy hair and 
mustache, that I’d say to myself: ‘It must be true, 
after all. If I’m so crazy about that man, why shouldn’t 
other women be?’ Ah! how many times I’ve felt like 
screaming and crying and throwing myself out of the 
window, while I carried out the dishes after dinner! 
Then he’d yawn, to let me see how tired he was, and 
before going to bed he’d say two or three times: 
‘ Dieu, how well I'll sleep to-night! ’ 
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“I’m not angry with him, for he didn’t know how 
much it hurt me. No, he couldn’t know! He liked 
to boast of his conquests just as a peacock likes to show 
off his tail! He ended by thinking that every woman 
was after him. 

“It was terribly hard for him to grow old. 

“Oh! monsieur, when I discovered his first white 
hair, I almost collapsed, I was so startled . . . and 
I felt happy . . . horridly happy!!! I thought: 
elesetheeend. ~ . -. “it’s the end.’ I. felt as if 1 
were coming out of prison. Now I could have him 
all to myself, the others wouldn’t want him.” 

“It was one morning, in bed. He was asleep and 
I leaned over to kiss him and I saw among his curls a 
little, silvery hair. What a surprise! I wouldn’t have 
thought it possible! My first thought was to pull it 
out, so’s he wouldn’t see it! But, when I looked again, 
I found another one. White hair! He was getting 
white! My heart throbbed and my skin became 
moist; still, in my heart, I was glad! 

‘It was horrid of me, but I went about my work 
singing and didn’t wake him. At last, when he opened 
his eyes, I said: 

“Do you know what I found while you were 
asleep?’ 

ce 6 No.’ 

‘‘*T found some white hairs in your head.’ 

“He started with annoyance and sat bolt upright in 
bed. Then he said crossly: 

eS olensn.t true!” 

“© Yes, it is, on the right temple. I counted four.’ 

‘He jumped out of bed and ran to the looking- 


glass. 
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“Fe could not find them. So then I showed him the 
shortest one and said: 

‘‘* Well, it’s not surprising, with the life you lead! 
In a year or two, you'll be done for!’ 

‘Well, monsieur, I was right, for two years after- 
wards you would not have thought he was the same 
man! He was still fine-looking, but he was fading 
rapidly and the women didn’t care for him! Ah! I led 
a hard life then. I went through everything! Noth- 
ing suited him, nothing pleased him. He gave up his 
profession to go into the hat business and lost money. 
Then he tried to go on the stage and failed and then 
he took to going to balls. Well, he had sense enough 
to hold on to a little of his money and we live off that 
now. It’s just enough, but it ain’t much! To think 
that he almost had a fortune at one time! 

‘“ Now, you see how it is with him. He carries on as 
if he was possessed. He has to be young, he has to 
dance with women that smell of powder and scent. 
Poor old dear!” 

With tears in her eyes, she gazed at her sleeping 
mate. ‘Then, tiptoeing to the bed, she put a light kiss 
on his hair. The doctor had risen to go, for he hardly 
knew what to say to this strange old couple. 

As he was on the threshold she said: 

“You might leave your address, monsieur. If he 
should get worse, I could send for you.” 


THE PATRON 


E had never dared dream of such a high posi- 

tion in life! Like a good many others, Jean 

Marin, the son of a provincial Sheriff, had 

come to Paris to take up law. In the various “ bras- 

series’ which he had successively patronized, he had 

made friends with several students who discussed pol- 
itics, the while they swallowed numerous “ bocks.” 

He developed great admiration for them and became 
their follower, even paying for their drinks when he 
happened to have any money. 

Afterwards, he practiced law and handled some suits, 
which he lost. 

One morning, he read in the papers that a friend of 
his had become a deputy. 

Jean Marin looked hm up and became his faithful 
servant, the friend who does all the burdensome things 
that are to be done and whom the man in power can 
treat as he likes. 

But it so happened that the deputy became a Minis- 
ter of State and six months afterwards, Jean Marin was 
appointed State Councillor. 

At first, he was so puffed up with pride, that he al- 
most lost his head. He would take walks just to show 
himself off, as if the people he met in the street could 
guess his position just by looking at him. He always 
managed to say to the various tradespeople he dealt 
with, as well as to the newsdealers and even the coach- 
men: 
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“I, who am a State Councillor s 


He naturally experienced, as the direct result of his 
profession and his newly acquired dignity, an impera- 
tive desire to patronize. He would offer his influence 
to everyone he met, at all times, and with never-ceasing 
generosity. 

When he ran up against a man he knew on the boule- 
vard, he would rush up to him in a delighted manner, 
shake hands, inquire after his health and then, without 
waiting for any inquiry, would blurt out: 

‘““ You know I am State Councillor, and I am abso- 
lutely at your service. If there is anything I can do 
for you, I hope you will call on me unhesitatingly. In 
my position, a man can do a lot for his friends.” 

Then he would go into some café with this friend 
and ask for some writing-paper and a pen and ink — 
‘“ just one sheet, waiter, I want to write a letter of in- 
troduction.” 

He wrote quantities of these letters, sometimes 
twenty, thirty, and fifty a day. He wrote them at the 
Café Américain, at Bignon’s, at Tortoni’s, at the Mai- 
son-Dorée, at the Café Riche, at the Helder, at the 
Café Anglais, at Napolitain’s, everywhere, in fact. 

He addressed them to every office-hoider in the Re- 
public, from the Ministers of State down to the mere 
City Judges. And he was happy, thoroughly happy. 


One morning, as he was leaving his rooms to go to 
the State Council, it began to rain: He wondered 
whether he ought to take a “ fiacre”” but finally he de- 
cided that he would walk. 

The shower proved to be a heavy one, and it fairly 
drowned the sidewalks and thoroughfares. MM. Marin 
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was compelled to seek shelter in a doorway. An old 
priest had already taken refuge there, an old, white- 
haired priest. Before he had been appointed State 
Councillor, M. Marin did not care much for the clergy. 
But now, ever since a Cardinal had consulted him re- 
garding some delicate matter, he treated the clergy with 
consideration. The downpour was so heavy that the 
two men were forced to seek the janitor’s “‘ loge,” to 
avoid getting soaked. M. Marin, who was constantly 
impelled to prate about himself, declared: 

“A very bad day, monsieur l’abbé.”’ 

The old priest bowed: 

‘““ Ah! yes, monsieur, and it is all the more disagree- 
able when one is in Paris for a few days only.” 

““ Ah! so you live in the provinces? ” 

“Yes, monsieur, I am only passing through 
Paris.” 

‘‘ Indeed, it is most annoying to have rain when one 
is spending a day or so in the capital. We officials, 
who live here all the year round, do not mind it.” 

The abbé made no reply and looked into the street, 
where the rain was beginning to stop a little. And sud- 
denly clutching his gown in both hands, he resolved to 
brave the elements. 

M. Marin, seeing him depart, shouted: 

“You will get drenched, monsieur l’abbé. Wait a 
few minutes more, the rain will stop.” 

The old man wavered and then said: 

‘Well, I’m in a great hurry. I have a very urgent 
engagement.” 

M. Marin appeared very much concerned. 

“But you will certainly be wet through. May I ask 


where you are going?” 
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The priest seemed to hesitate a moment, but then he 
said: 

‘““T am going near the Palais-Royal.” 

‘Well then, if you will allow me, monsieur l’abbé, I 
will offer you the shelter of my umbrella. I am going 
to the State Council. I am a State Councillor.” 

The old priest raised his eyes, looked at the speaker 
and exclaimed: 

‘“‘T am greatly obliged to you, monsieur, and accept 
your offer with pleasure.” 

Then M. Marin linked arms with the old man and 
they both sauntered forth. ‘The State Councillor was 
most solicitous and directed and advised his companion 
with touching thoughtfulness. 

‘Be careful, here, monsieur l’abbé, this gutter is 
frightful. Be careful of the carriages, they throw mud 
all over one. There, take care of the umbrellas! 
Nothing is more of a menace to the eyes than the sharp 
ends of an umbrella! The women, especially, are so 
careless; they never mind anything and thrust their sun- 
shades and their umbrellas right under people’s noses. 
And they never go out of anyone’s way, either. They 
seem to think that they own the whole city. I think 
myself, that their education has been sadly neglected.” 

And M. Marin chuckled gleefully. 

The priest made no reply. He picked his way care- 
fully along the streets, slightly bent, choosing with dis- 
crimination the dry spots on the pavement so as not to 
bespatter his shoes and gown. 

M. Marin went on: 

‘“T suppose you are in Paris for a little rest? ”’ 

The old man retorted: 

“No, I have come on business.” 
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“Oh! anything important? Might I inquire what 
it is? If I can be of service to you, I would only be 
too glad.” 

The abbé looked embarrassed. He mumbled: 

“ Oh! it’s a little personal matter. A little difficulty 
with — with my bishop. It could hardly interest you. 
It is something about the adjustment — the adjustment 
of some ecclesiastical matter.” 

M. Marin became eager. 

‘Why, these matters are always referred to the State 
Council. I wish you would make use of me, at all 
events.” 

“Yes, monsieur, the State Council is just where I am 
going to. You are most kind. I have an appointment 
with M. Lerepére and M. Savon and maybe I will in- 
terview M. Petitpas also.” 

M. Marin stopped right in the middle of the side- 
walk. 

‘““Why, they are my friends, monsieur l’abbé, my 
dearest friends, fine fellows, all of them. I shall 
warmly recommend you to them. Rely on me.” 

The priest thanked him and protested his undying 
gratitude. 

M. Marin was delighted. 

‘Oh! you can thank your stars, monsieur l’abbé, that 
you met me. You will see how smoothly everything 
will go now.” 

They finally reached the State Council. M. Marin 
conducted the priest to his office, installed him before 
the open fire and then sat down at his desk and wrote: 

“My dear colleague, allow me to recommend most 
heartily to you a very worthy priest, M. ’abbé . . .” 

He paused and inquired: 
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“Your name, please? ”’ 

“ Abbé Ceinture.” 

M. Marin wrote: 

““M. lVabbé Ceinture, who needs your intercession 
in a little matter which he will lay before you. 

*‘T am glad of this opportunity which allows me, my 
dear colleague, .., - wwe? 

And he concluded with the customary compliments. 

After he had written the three letters, he handed them 
to his protégé who departed amid renewed protestations 
of gratitude. 


M. Marin attended to his official duties, went home, 
spent a quiet day and slept peacefully that night. The 
next morning he woke up happy, dressed and sat down to 
read the papers. 

The first one he opened was a radical organ. He 
read: 

“Our Clergy and our Officials. 

“ Really, there seems to be no end to the misdeeds 
of the clergy. A certain priest named Ceinture, con- 
victed of having conspired against the existing govern- 
ment, accused of infamous acts, that we will not even 
mention, suspected besides of being a former Jesuit 
transformed into a mere priest, revoked by his bishop 
for motives which are said to be unprintable, and sum- 
moned to Paris to explain his conduct, has found a warm 
partisan in the person of Jean Marin, State Councillor, 
who did not hesitate to give this priestly rascal the most 
enthusiastic letters of recommendation to all his Repub- 
lican colleagues. 

“We wish to call the Minister’s attention to the un- 
qualifiable attitude of this State Councillor . . .” 


“oe 
You 
eo ia 
ame, please?” 
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M. Marin sprang to his feet, slammed down the pa- 
per and rushed off to see his colleague Petitpas. 

Well,” exclaimed the latter, as M. Marin hove in 
sight, ‘‘ you must have gone crazy to recommend that 
old conspirator to me.” 

Thoroughly bewildered, M. Marin retorted: 

eNOg se. eno S ... <° you'see,.lewas de- 
ceived myself. He looked like such a good man 
he tricked me . . . he tricked me most shamefully. 
I beg of you to condemn him severely, most severely. I 
shall go myself to the State Attorney and the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, yes, to the Archbishop. es 

And he sat down abruptly at M. Petitpas’ desk and 
wrote: 

*“ Monseigneur, I have the honor of bringing to your 
Worship’s attention, that I have been victimized by the 
intrigues and lies of a certain abbé Ceinture, who shame- 
fully took advantage of my good faith. 

‘“‘ Misled by the protestations of this unworthy priest, 
I was induced ie 

Then, after he had signed his name to the letter and 
sealed it, he turned to his colleague and remarked: 

“Look here, my dear friend, I hope this will be a 
lesson to you never to recommend anyone.” 


THE DONKEY 


OT a breath of air stirred the heavy mist that 

N hung over the river. It looked like a cloud 

of drab cotton poised on the water. The 

banks remained shrouded in a thick fog that had as- 

sumed all kinds of fantastic shapes, but daybreak was 

near, for the hill in the distance was beginning to be 

discernible. At its foot, in the pale rays of the slowly 

rising sun, the large white patches formed by the white- 

washed houses showed one after the other. The roos- 
ters were crowing in the chicken-coops. 

On the other side of the mist-shrouded river, opposite 
the Frette, a slight noise from time to time broke on 
the stillness of the air. Sometimes it sounded like the 
splashing of water, like the slow gliding of a boat on 
the river; sometimes it was a sharp report, like an oar 
striking planks, and more often it was like the thud of 
a soft body falling into the water. Then all would be 
silent again. 

Once in a while, softly spoken words, which came per- 
haps from quite a distance or maybe from the immediate 
vicinity, drifted across the river, and lost themselves in 
the thick fog, for all the world like the wild birds that 
nest in the rushes and leave their resting-place at dawn 
to fly far away, and are seen a moment cleaving the 
mist with their sharp wings and uttering low, plaintive 
cries, that awaken their brethren all along the grassy 
slopes. 

Suddenly, near the bank of the river and not far from 
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the village, there appeared a faintly outlined shadow 
that grew and grew until, from the nebulous cloud that 
hung over the water, a flat boat, in which were two men, 
emerged and ran up against the water grasses. 

The man who was rowing stood up and lifted a 
bucket filled with fish from the bottom of the boat; 
then he slung the dripping net over his shoulder. His 
companion, who had not stirred, uttered: 

“ Bring yer gun, Mailloche, guess we'll be able to 
get a shot at a rabbit or two.” 

The other tramp replied: 

“All right. Wait fer me, I’ll come in a minute.” 

And he moved off to find a hiding place for their 
supply of fish. 

His name was Labouise, alias Chicot, and he was 
associated with his partner Maillochon, called Mail- 
loche, for short, in the practice of the undetermined and 
questionable profession of mud-larking. 

They were third-rate fishermen, and never went out 
regularly, excepting when they were forced to do so 
through bad times. The remainder of the time was 
spent thieving. They lurked night and day around the 
river and ‘pounced on any prey they could find, living 
or dead. They were poachers, nocturnal hunters, who 
sometimes went after the deer of the Saint-Germain 
forest and sometimes after the corpses that floated down 
the river and whose pockets they relieved of whatever 
valuables they contained. They picked up rags, empty 
bottles that drifted along with the tide, stray logs that 
had become detached from crafts and led an easy and 
enjoyable life. 

Sometimes they would leave their boat toward noon, 
and go for a stroll on land. They would dine in some 
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inn on the banks of the river and start off again after 
their meal. They would remain on land a day or two 
and then, one fine morning, would be seen again in the 
rotten old tub they called their “ boat.” 

Once in a while, at Joinville or at Nogent, some 
owner of a rowboat would deplore the loss of his craft, 
which had been stolen during the night; while at the 
same time, some twenty or thirty miles away, on the 
Oise, a retired bourgeois would rub his hands and ad- 
mire the boat he had bought second hand for fifty 
francs from two men who had sold it to him spontane- 
ously, because, they said, they liked his looks. 

Maillochon reappeared with his gun wrapped up in 
arag. He was a man of about forty or fifty years of 
age, tall and spare, with the keen eye of one who is wor- 
ried by legitimate cares. 

His open shirt revealed his powerful, woolly chest. 
But he looked as if he never had had more hair than a 
short bristly mustache on his upper lip and a little 
stiff tuft under the lower one. His temples were quite 
bare. 

When he removed the flattened cake of dirt which 
was in reality a cap, his scalp appeared to be covered 
with a light down, like the body of a picked chicken 
about to be singed. 

Chicot, on the other hand, was red and fat and juicy 
and bore a decided resemblance to a raw beefsteak. 

He always kept his left eye closed, as if he were aim- 
ing at something or somebody, and when anyone teased 
him about it and yelled: “ Open yer eye, Labouise,”’ 
he would calmly reply: “ Never you fear, sister, I open 
it when I need it.” He was in the habit of calling every 
one “‘ sister,”’ even his business partner. 
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He, in turn, seized the oars, and the boat shot out 
into the mist of the river, which was getting lighter and 
lighter under the pinkish glow of the sky. 

Labouise inquired: 

‘What shot did ye take, Maillochon?” 

‘The smallest, the new kind; that’s the stuff fer 
rabbits.” 

They neared the opposite bank so gently and slowly 
that not a ripple disclosed their approach. That side of 
the river belongs to the forest of Saint-Germain and 
limits the shooting-ground for rabbits. It is covered 
with rabbit-holes hidden under the roots of the trees and 
at daybreak the little animals put their noses out of the 
holes and scamper forth into the grass. 

Maillochon, on his knees at the bow, his gun hidden 
in the bottom of the boat, was waiting. 

Suddenly he clutched the rifle, aimed, and a moment 
later a sharp report rang loudly through the peaceful 
forest. 

Labouise, with a few strokes of his oars, pushed the 
nose of the boat onto the bank, jumped out and, stoop- 
ing, picked up a little gray rabbit struggling in the 
grasp of death. 

Then the boat pushed off again and vanished in the 
fog, headed by its occupants toward the opposite river- 
bank in order to escape detection. 

The two men seemed to be bent on pleasure, so leis- 
urely did they proceed. ‘The gun had been concealed 
under a board in the bottom of the boat and the rabbit 
had found a resting-place beneath Chicot’s full shirt. 

About fifteen minutes later Labouise inquired: 

‘Well, sister, shall we go after another one?” 

And Maillochon answered: 
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‘Sure thing.” 

And the boat flew down the river like an arrow. The 
mist hovering over the water, had now begun to melt 
away and one could see, as if through a veil, the trees 
on the river banks. 

As they approached the island, the point of which 
faces Herblay, the men rowed more leisurely and be- 
gan to cast about cautiously for game. Soon, a second 
rabbit was shot and deposited with the first one. 

They continued until they had rowed about half-way 
to Conflans; then they ceased plying the oars, made the 
boat fast to a tree, stretched themselves at full length 
on the bottom and went to sleep. 

From time to time Labouise would raise himself to a 
sitting posture and scan the horizon with his one open 
eye. The last vapors of the early morning had evap- 
orated and the blazing summer sun shone in the blue 
sky. 

On the opposite side of the river, away off, rose the 
hill covered with vineyards. A single house stood on 
the top, surrounded by a cluster of trees. All was per- 
fectly still. ~ 

But, on the tow-path, something was moving slowly 
and with infinite difficulty. 

It was an old woman dragging a donkey by a rope. 
The beast, which was aged and stubborn, would make 
up its mind to advance one leg whenever it could no 
longer resist the efforts of its companion to drag it on, 
and thus it proceeded along the path, with its neck 
stretched out and its ears lying flat against its head. 

The old woman tugged at the donkey with all her 
might and sometimes she would turn around and beat 
it with a branch. 
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Labouise, who was watching the scene, exclaimed: 

“Hey! Mailloche? ” 

Mailloche replied: 

“Well, what’s up?” 

““ D’ye want some fun?” 

“Sure, why not?” 

“ Get on your pins, then, sister; we'll have it.” 

And Chicot picked up the oars. 

When they reached the other side of the river and 
were opposite the old woman, he hailed her: 

pumney,, sister 1/7’ 

The peasant stopped tugging at the donkey and 
turned around. 

Labouise went on: 

““ Going to the race course?” 

The old hag made no reply. Chicot continued: 

‘Hey, guess yer old mule’s won many a race! 
Where yer goin’ at such a rate?” 

At last the old peasant answered: 

“I’m goin’ to Macquart at Champoux to have ‘im 
killed. He ain’t worth nothing any more.” 

Labouise exclaimed: 

* Sure he ain’t. How much d’ye think ye’ll get from 
Macquart?”’ 

The woman passed her hand over her perspiring face 
and replied cautiously: 

“How am Ito know? Maybe three francs, maybe 
four.” 

Chicot cried: 

‘“T’'ll give ye five for ’im, and ye won't have to run 
ye’re legs off. That’s a fine price for ye!” 

After some moments of thought the old woman ac- 
cepted. 
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‘“‘ Done,” she said. 

And the mud-larks landed. Labouise clutched the 
donkey’s bridle. 

Surprised, Maillochon asked: 

“What yer going ter do with old Bones, pard?” 

At this Chicot opened wide his half-closed eye to ex- 
press his delight. His big red face shone with mirth 
and he chuckled: 

‘“ Never ye fear, sister, I’ve got a trick.” 

He gave five francs to the old hag, who sat herself 
down on the edge of the road to watch the proceedings. 

Then Labouise in delight rushed off for the gun and 
handed it to Maillochon, saying: 

‘* Each’ll have his turn, old woman; we're goin’ after 
big game now, sister. Not so near, damn ye, ye’re 
goin’ to kill him on the spot that way. We want ter 
get some fun out of it.” 

And he placed his companion about forty paces away 
from the victim. The donkey, freed at last, was try- 
ing to nibble the high grass of the river bank, but he 
was so exhausted that his legs shook under him as if he 
were going to fall. 

Maillochon aimed carefully. 

‘“ Now fer some sand in his ears,” he yelled; ‘‘ look 
out, Chicot.”’ 

And with this he pulled the trigger. 

The small shot tickled the donkey’s long ears. The 
poor beast shook his head convulsively in an effort to rid 
itself of the smarting sensation. 

Both men doubled up with laughter, but the old peas- 
ant jumped up in a fury and offered to hand back the 
money if they would return the donkey, for she could 
not see the animal tortured, she declared: 
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Labouise threatened her with a flogging if she did 
not cease her wailing at once, and made a pretense at 
rolling up his sleeves. 

He had paid, hadn’t he? So all she had to do was 
to shut up. He would send a volley of shot into her 
skirts just to show her that it did not hurt. 

She hobbled off, threatening to put the “‘ gendarmes ”” 
on their trail, and they heard her insults for a long time 
as she proceeded down the road. 

Maillochon handed the gun to his partner! 

‘Your turn now, Chicot,” he said. 

Labouise aimed and fired. ‘The donkey received the 
shot in his legs, but it was so small that he probably 
thought he was being stung by horse-flies, for he beat his 
tail vigorously about his back and hind-quarters. 

Labouise had to sit down and hold his sides, while 
Maillochon loaded the gun. 

He stepped back a few paces and, aiming at the same 
place his comrade had chosen, he fired again. ‘This 
time the donkey started, wheeled round and began to 
kick. A little blood issued from its wound. ‘The shot 
had taken effect, for the animal began to make off as 
swiftly as its stiff legs would carry it. 

The two men started in pursuit, Maillochon taking 
long strides and Labouise panting behind him as fast as 
he could go. 

But the donkey, tired out, stopped after a while and 
watched the approach of his pursuers with bewildered 
eyes. Then, all a sudden, he opened his mouth and 
started to bray. 

Labouise, gasping for breath, seized the rifle. This 
time he ‘came close to the animal, for he had no desire 
to start on another race. 
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When the old donkey stopped his mournful lay that 
sounded for all the world like a cry for help, the man, 
who had his own idea, yelled: 

“Hey, Mailloche, come over here; he’s going to get 
his medicine now!”’ And while his partner forced the 
donkey’s jaws apart, he inserted the end of his rifle into 
its throat as if he were administering a dose of medi- 
cine; then he shouted: 

‘“‘ Hey, sister, look out now, down it goes!” 

And he pulled the trigger. The donkey staggered 
back a few paces, fell on its hind-quarters, tried to rise, 
and finally toppled over on its side and closed its eyes. 
Its whole mangy body shook convulsively, its legs beat 
the air. A stream of blood gushed from between its 
jaws. After a little while its motions ceased. ‘The 
poor animal was dead. 

The men had stopped laughing; they certainly had 
been cheated out of their fun by the donkey’s prompt 
demise. 

Maillochon inquired: 

“Well, pard, what’s to be done with old Bones?” 

Labouise replied: 

“Never you fear, sister; get him in the boat now; 
we'll have our fun to-night.” 

And they went for their craft. The dead donkey 
was placed on the bottom and covered with grass and 
the two tramps lay down upon it and went to sleep 
again. 

Toward noon, out of the secret recesses of the rotten 
boat, Labouise pulled a bottle of wine, a loaf of bread, 
some butter and some raw onions, and they began to 
munch. After they finished their meal they stretched 
out again on the donkey and dozed off. ~ 
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At dusk, Labouise awoke, and shaking his partner, 
who was snoring like a steam engine, commanded: 

“Time to get under way, sister.” 

And Maillochon obediently seized the oars. They 
rowed slowly down-stream, past the banks covered with 
iris and hawthorne bushes that let their heavy clusters 
of white and pink blossoms trail in the water and the 
clumsy boat glided between the big, flat leaves of the 
pond-lilies and bent their pale, scalloped chalices to 
one side. 

When they reached the wall of l’Eperon, which sep- 
arates the forest of Saint-Germain from the park of 
Maisons-Lafitte, Labouise made his companion stop row- 
ing and laid his plan bare. As he proceeded, the other 
man, shaking with mirth, laughed long and silently. 

They threw away the grass that covered the donkey’s 
carcass, lifted the latter out of the boat and hid it in 
a thicket. 

Then they jumped into the boat again and headed for 
Maisons-Lafitte. 

It was quite dark when they entered the tavern con- 
ducted by old man Jules, innkeeper and “ marchand de 
vins.” As soon as the proprietor saw the two men he 
advanced and shook hands with them. He took a 
seat at their table and sundry matters were discussed. 

Toward eleven o'clock, the last customer having 
taken himself off, old man Jules winked his eye at La- 
bouise. 

“Well, did ye get any?” 

Labouise tossed his head and replied: 

“ Perhaps we did and perhaps we didn’t.” 

The innkeeper insisted: 

“‘ Perhaps ye only got gray ones, eh?” 
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Then Chicot, putting his hand in his cotton shirt, 
drew forth a rabbit and declared: 

‘“They’re worth three francs a pair.” 

A long discussion took place about the price. Pere 
Jules agreed to give two francs sixty-five centimes for 
the pair and the two rabbits were handed over. 

As the tramps were making ready to leave, pére Jules, 
who was watching them closely, said: 

‘‘Ye’ve got somethin’ else, but ye’re not tellin’ about 
hee 

Labouise retorted: 

‘““'That’s possible, but ’taint anything fer you, yer 
mean old rascal.” 

Old Jules, trembling with covetousness, tried to get 
him to talk. 

‘‘ Fire away, pard, perhaps we'll come to terms.” 

Labouise, who seemed dubious about it, glanced at 
his companion meaningly and finally said very slowly: 

‘Well, it’s this way, see? I was hidin’ behind a 
clump of trees at |’Eperon when somethin’ passed right 
in front of us almost, in the left bush, at the end of the 
wall. Mailloche fired at it and it fell. And both of us 
started to run, for we thought of the “ gendarmes.” I 
can’t tell ye what it is, as I don’t know myself. But it 
sure was somethin’ big all right. 

“What was it? If I told ye it would be nothin’ but 
a lie, and ye know, sister, I wouldn’t do that, not fer 
anythin’.”’ 

Old Jules could hardly contain himself. 

““Mightn’t it be a deer?” he gasped. 

- Labouise continued: 

“Well, it might be a deer or somethin’ like that. A 

deer. 5...) why, yest) a we Perhapsmipcmoies 
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ger, even, looks somethin’ like a roe. I don’t say it’s a 
roe, mind ye, fer I don’t know myself, but it may be.” 

The innkeeper insisted: 

“Perhaps it’s a stag, eh?” 

Labouise raised his hand. 

“No, sir! It ain’t a stag; I won’t fool ye, it-ain’t a 
stag! 1 would have known it by the antlers. No, it 
ain’t a stag.” 

““Why didn’t ye take it along with ye, then?’ de- 
manded the man. 

‘Why, say, pard, ’cause we’re goin’ to sell on the 
spot, from now on. I’ve found a taker. You see, we 
were loafin’ around and seen the thing and so naturally 
we shoots at it. Norisk to run, see? ”’ 

The innkeeper was suspicious. 

** Supposin’ it weren’t there now? ”’ he said. 

But at this Labouise raised his hand again. 

*“ You bet it’s there, it’s dead sure. Ye’ll find it in 
the first bush to the left. What it is, I ain’t tellin’, fer 
I don’t know myself. I know it ain’t a stag, I’m dead 
certain of that. But it’s fer you to go find out what it 
is. We'll take twenty francs fer it, see?” 

Pére Jules still hesitated. 

“ What’s the matter with bringin’ it here?” he said. 

Maillochon then spoke up: 

** Aw, nothin’ of the sort. If it’s a deer, we want 
fifty francs fer it; if it’s a roe, seventy; them’s our 
prices.” 

The innkeeper gave in. 

“Done; we'll make it twenty francs, pard.” And 
they shook hands on it. 

Then he went to the counter, took out four large five- 
franc pieces and handed them over to the partners. 
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Labouise rose, emptied his glass and went out. As 
he vanished in the dark he turned around and said 


again: 

* Sure, it ain’tastag. Butwhatisit fees eee 
there all right, and I’ll give ye back the coin if ye don’t 
find it, pard.”’ 


And he disappeared in the night. 

Maillochon, who was close on his heels, kept pound- 
ing him on the back to intimate his delight and appre- 
ciation. 


OUR PEASANTS 


HE two homesteads stood side by side at a 
short distance from a fashionable summer re- 
sort. The sturdy peasants who owned the 

cottages worked hard to earn a livelihood for themselves 
and their families, which consisted, respectively, of the 
wife and four small children, the oldest of whom was 
six, while the youngest was barely two. In both homes 
the weddings, and afterwards the births, had taken 
place almost simultaneously. 

The two mothers could hardly tell one child from the 
other, and as to the fathers, they experienced even 
greater difficulty in distinguishing their offspring. The 
eight names mingled confusedly in their minds, and 
when it was necessary to summon one of the children 
the men would often call three before getting the right 
one. 

Coming from Rolleport, the first of the two cottages 
was owned by the Tuvache family, which, besides the 
father and mother, consisted of three daughters and 
one son, while the other homestead sheltered the Vallins, 
who had one girl and three boys. 

The whole tribe subsisted most precariously on po- 
tatoes, soup and fresh air. At seven o'clock in the 
morning, at noon and again at six in the evening the 
two housewives would summon their respective broods 
and feed them, for all the world like herders gathering 
in a flock of geese. The children would sit down at 
the wooden table, which had been in use fifty years, the 
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oldest occupying the head and the smallest the foot. 
The mother would then set before them a dish of bread, 
softened with water, in which a few potatoes, a small 
cabbage and three onions had been boiled, and the whole 
company would fall to and eat to their heart’s content. 
The baby, whose chin just reached the edge of the table, 
would have to be fed with a spoon. Sunday, when a 
little meat would be added to the broth, was a gala day 
for all. The father would linger at the table and re- 
mark: ‘I guess I could get used to meat every day.” 

One August afternoon, a light dog-cart drew up in 
front of the cottages and the young woman who held 
the reins‘turned to the man at her side and exclaimed: 

“Oh! Henri, lock at all those children! Don’t they 
look pretty, rolling around in the dust like that?”’ 

The man made no reply, for he was used to these 
outbursts, which were a sorrow to him and which 
sounded almost like reproaches. 

The young woman continued: 

“TI must kiss them! Oh! how I would love to have 
one of them, that cute little one over there, for in- 
stance.” 

And, alighting from the dog-cart, she ran to the 
children and picking up one of the smallest, she rained 
kisses on his smudgy face, his curly blond hair and his 
fat little hands, that fought to escape from her unwel- 
come caresses. 

And then she jumped into her cart and drove off. 
But the following week she came again, sat herself 
down on the ground among the children, and taking the 
baby on her lap, filled him with cake, while she distrib- 
uted candy to the other children. She played with 
them just like an overgrown child; her husband, in the 
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meantime, sat patiently in the dog-cart and waited for 
his wife. 

Soon afterwards she returned again and got ac- 
quainted with the parents, and after that she made her 
appearance every day, with her pockets bulging with 
pennies and sweetmeats. 

Her name was Mme. Henri d’Hubieéres. 

One morning her husband got out of the dog-cart 
with her. Brushing past the children, who knew her 
well by this time, Mme. d’Hubiéres entered one of the 
cottages. 

The man and wife were both inside, cutting wood to 
cook the noonday meal; they started in surprise when 
they perceived the young woman and her escort and 
begged them to be seated. Then they waited for the 
visitors to explain their mission. 

Mme. d’Hubiéres’ voice quavered as she spoke: ' 

““ My good people, I have come to see you because 
I would like very much . . . I would like very 
much to take your little . . . your little boy 
- « . away with me man 

Both peasants were so astounded that they remained 
speechless. 

Mme. d’Hubiéres caught her breath and resumed: 

“We have no children; my husband and I are quite 
alone . . . Wewanttoadopthim ... Will 
you let me have him?”’ 

The woman was beginning to understand a little. 

“You want to have my Charlot?” she said at last. 
“ Well, I guess not.” / 

Then M. d’Hubiéres interposed: 

“My wife did not explain herself properly. We 
would like to adopt the boy, but he could always come 
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to see you. If he turns out well, and everything leads us 
to believe that he will, we will make him our heir. If, by 
chance, we should have any children he would share 
equally with them. But, should he not respond to our 
care, we would give him, when he attains his majority, 
twenty thousand francs that will at once be deposited 
in his name with a notary. We also wish to see to it 
that you shall lack nothing. So, until your deaths, we 
will allow you an income of one hundred francs a 
month. Do you understand my proposition?” 

The farmer’s wife rose to her feet in a fury. 

‘“So you want me to sell you Charlot, do you? Well, 
I guess not! That’s a fine proposition to make to a 
mother. Well, I should say not! Why, it would be 
a perfect abomination! ” 

The farmer remained silent and looked thoughtful, 
but he nodded approval at his wife. 

Mme. d’Hubieres burst into tears, and, turning to her 
husband, she sobbed with the voice of a spoiled child: 

“Oh! Henri, they won’t do it, they won’t let me have 
laren = 

The young husband resolved to make another at- 
tempt. 

‘“Why, friends, think of the child’s future, his hap- 
piness, his —” 

But the farmer’s wife interrupted him sharply: 

‘Yes, we've thought it all out, have heard your argu- 
ments, and our minds are made up. Get out now, and 
don’t let me ever see you around here again! The idea 
of wanting to take a child away from its mother like 
thats 

As Mme. d’Hubieres was going out she noticed that 
there were two small children playing on the doorstep. 
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With the stubbornness of a willful, pampered woman, 
who will not relinquish the gratification of any whim, 
she inquired amid sobs: 

‘“ But the other baby doesn’t belong to you, does he?” 

Tuvache replied: 

“No, he belongs to the people next door; you can go 
in there if you want to.” 

And he shuffled into the house, from whence pro- 
ceeded the loud, indignant voice of his wife, raised in 
angry denunciation. 

The Vallins were eating their noonday meal, con- 
sisting of hunks of bread spread sparingly with a little 
butter. 

M. d’Hubiéres repeated his proposition, but this time 
he used more diplomacy and tact. 

At first the farmer and his wife shook their heads in 
refusal, but, when they learned that they were to have 
an allowance of a hundred francs a month, they looked 
at each other dubiously. 

For a long while both remained silent, buried in deep 
thought. Then finally the wife spoke up: 

‘Well, what do you say to it, father?” 

The peasant answered in a deliberate voice: 

‘“T say that it’s not to be despised.” 

Then Mme. d’Hubiéres, who was trembling with 
anxiety, talked to them of the child’s future and wel- 
fare and of all the money he would be able to give them 
later on. 

The farmer inquired: 

“‘ That income of twelve hundred francs will be Beem 
ised before a notary, won’t it?” 

“Why, of course, by to-morrow,” M. d’Hubiéres re- 
plied. 

X—22 
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The woman, after another silence, resumed: 

‘“One hundred francs a month isn’t enough money 
to deprive us of the child; why, he will be able to work 
in a few years more; we must have one hundred and 
twenty francs.” 

Mme. d’Hubiéres, who was quivering with im- 
patience, agreed to the terms at once, and, as she wished 
to take the child with her that very day, she gave the 
parents a present of one hundred francs while her hus- 
band made out an agreement. The Mayor and a neigh- 
bor were called in and acted as willing witnesses. 

Then the young woman, with shining eyes, carried 
off the shrieking infant, as if it had been some long- 
coveted object in a shop-window. 

The Tuvaches, stern and silent, stood in their door- 
way and watched them depart; perhaps they already 
regretted their refusal. 

* x * * syd GE * 

For many years nothing at:all was heard of little 
Jean Vallin. His parents went every month to col- 
lect their allowance from the village notary and were 
bad friends with their neighbors because the Tuvache 
woman heaped insults upon them and repeated from 
house to house that “ people must be monsters to thus 
sell their children and that it was a shame and a vile 
thing to have done.” 

She would pick up Charlot in her arms and exclaim _ 
with ostentation: 

“I didn’t sell you, my darling, I didn’t sell you! 
I don’t sell my children, I don’t. I’m not rich, but I 
don’t sell my children.” 

And this continued for years and years; every day 
coarse insults and rude jeers would be uttered on the 
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Tuvaches’ doorstep so that they would be heard in the 
cottage next door. The Tuvache woman ended by 
considering herself better than anyone else in the com- 
munity, because she had not sold Charlot. And her 
neighbors would say of her: 

“I know that it was an attractive proposition, but, 
after all, she acted the part of a good mother.” 

Her conduct was quoted, and Charlot, who was ap- 
proaching eighteen years, and had been brought up 
with the idea that he had not been sold, thought him- 
self superior to his companions through that very fact. 

* * * * * * * 

The Vallins managed to live in ease, thanks to their 
modest pension. ‘Their oldest son went away to serve 
his time in the army and the second one died. 

The burning hatred of the Tuvaches, who had re- 
mained wretchedly poor, came from this: Charlot 
stayed at home to help- his father eke out a precarious 
living for his mother and two younger sisters. He 
was about twenty-one years old, when, one morning, 
a beautiful carriage drew up before the two cottages. 
A young man with a gold watch-chain jumped out and 
turned to assist an old white-haired lady to alight. 
The old lady said: 

“Tt is over there, my child, the second cottage.” 

And the young man, with an air of assurance, en- 
tered the Vallins’ homestead. 

The old mother was washing out her aprons; the 
invalid father was dozing by the hearth. Both raised 
their heads as the door opened, and the young man 
cried: 

‘ How are you, father; how are you, mother?” 

The old people started in bewilderment. The old 
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woman let her soap fall from her hand and quavered: 

“Can it be you, child? Can it be you, child?” 

The young man gathered her in his arms and kissed 
her faded cheeks, repeating as he did so: 

‘““How are you, mother?” 

While the old man, all in a tremble, kept saying in 
the deliberate tone which he never lost: 

‘* So you’ve come back, Jean?’ as if he had only seen 
him the month before. 

After the greetings had been exchanged, the old cou- 
ple took their son out to show him off to their friends. 
They called on the Mayor, the Mayor’s assistant, the 
village priest and the teacher. 

Charlot watched the proceedings from his doorstep. 
That evening, when he sat down with the family to 
supper, he exclaimed: 

‘You must have been fools to let them take the 
Vallin boy.” 

His mother answered stubbornly: 

‘*T wouldn’t sell my child.” 

The father was silent. ‘The boy continued: 

‘It’s a dreadful shame to be sacrificed in that way.” 

At this old man Tuvache raised his head and said 
angrily: 

‘““T guess you’re not going to blame us for having 
kept you!” 

But the young fellow replied brutally: 

“Yes, I am; you’re a lot of fools. Parents like 
you ruin the lives of their children. You deserve that 
I should get out and leave you.” 

The old mother, with her head bent over her plate, 
was crying softly. 

‘““That’s it, kill yourself for your children!” she 
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moaned, while she tried to lift a spoonful of soup to 
her mouth and spilled it over the table. 

‘““T would rather not have been born than be what 
I am,” resumed the boy angrily. ‘ When I saw that 
other fellow a little while ago, my blood curdled. I 
said to myself: ‘ That’s what I might be to-day.’ ” 

He pushed back his chair and rose from the table. 

“See here; I feel that it would be better for me to 
get out than to stay around here and reproach you all 
day long and make your life miserable! You see, I'll 
never, as long as I live, forgive you for what you have 
done!” 

The bewildered father and mother whimpered, but 
said nothing. 

Charlot continued: 

“No, you see, it would be too hard on me. I 
would rather go away and earn my living somewhere 
else,” 

He opened the door. The sound of laughter and 
merry-making came from the other house. The Val- 
lins were celebrating the return of their son. 

Then Charlot stamped his foot, turned to the old 
people and cried: 

eaou1o0ols! 

And yanished into the night. 


THE MALE-COURTESAN 


OW often we hear the remark: ‘“ He is a de- 
H lightful fellow, but he is a courtesan, a real 
courtesan.” 

By this we mean the male-courtesan, the plague of 
our country. For, in France, we are all male-courte- 
sans, that is to say, changeable, capricious, innocently 
false, without sequence in our convictions and will- 
power, violent and weak as women. 

But the most irritating variety of the tribe is assur- - 
edly the Parisian and the “‘ boulevardier ’ whose intel- 
ligence is more developed and who unites in his per- 
sonality all the fascinations and faults of the erring 
sisterhood, exaggerated by his masculine temperament. 

Our Chamber of Deputies is full of male-courtesans. 
They constitute the great majority of delightful oppor- 
tunists that one is tempted to call “the charmers.”’ 
They govern with sugary words and false promises, 
they press your hand so that you fancy you have gained 
a life-long friend, they gurgle ‘“‘ mon cher ami ”’ to peo- 
ple they hardly know, change their opinions without 
being aware of it, enthuse over every new idea, are 
sincere in their ever-changing convictions, are duped 
as they dupe others, and forget the very next day the 
promises they made the night before. 

The press is full of male-courtesans. Perhaps there 
are more of them in this profession than in any other 
one. But they are also more necessary here than any- 
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where else. One must except certain sheets like ‘“ Les 
Debats”’ or ‘‘ La Gazette de France.” 

Of course, every journalist must, to a certain extent, 
resemble a courtesan. He must comply with the 
whims of the public, be subtle enough to unconsciously 
follow the trend and shades of public opinion, be elas- 
tic and changeable, skeptical and credulous, devoted 
and cruel, enthusiastic and sarcastic, a believer in any- 
thing and an unbeliever in everything. 

Foreigners, our anti-types, as Mme. Abel used to 
say, the dogged Englishmen and the stolid Germans, 
consider us, and always will consider us until the end 
of time, with a sort of amazement mingled with con- 
tempt. ‘They call us frivolous. 

It isn’t that at all; we are only courtesans. And 
that is why we are liked in spite of our faults, why 
people come back to us in the end, in spite of every- 
thing they have said; it is only a lover’s quarrel! 

The male-courtesan, as he appears in society, is so 
delightful that he captivates you in five minutes. His 
smile seems made expressly for you. You cannot be- 
lieve that his voice has not particularly pleasing intona- 
tions in your honor; when he leaves you, you imagine 
that you have known him at least twenty years. 

You would be quite willing to lend him money should 
he ask you for any. He has captivated you like a 
woman. 

If afterwards he employs strange proceedings in re- 
gard to you, you cannot feel angry with him, so charm- 
ing is he when you meet him again. Does he make 
some excuse? You feel like begging his pardon. Does 
he lie? What an unbelievable thought! Does he 
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fool you indefinitely with false promises? You are as 
grateful to him for these promises as if he had set the 
whole world topsy-turvy to do you a favor. 

When he admires something, he goes into ecstasies 
over it and uses such apt expressions that you feel his 
admiration stealing over you, too. He used to adore 
Victor Hugo, but insists to-day that he is nothing but 
an old fogy. He would have died for Zola, whom 
he abandoned for Barbey d’Aurevilly. And when he 
admires anything, he admits no restrictions in his wor- 
ship. He would slap your face if you differed with 
him, but when he himself starts in to condemn, his 
contempt knows no bounds. 

In a word, he does not understand. 

Listen to two courtesans exchanging confidences: 
‘So you’re mad at Julia? ”»—“ I guess lam. I slapped 
her face.”—‘* What did she do? ’’—“ She told Pauline 
that I was awfully hard up twelve months out of the 
year and Pauline went and told it to Gontran. You 
understand, don’t you? ’—*“‘ Didn’t you live together 
in the rue Clauzel? ’—‘ We lived together in the rue 
Bréda four years ago, but we quarreled about a pair of 
silk stockings she insisted I wore —she had bought 
"em at mére Martin’s. It wasn’t true at all, so I just 
blackened her eye and she got out after that. I saw 
her six months ago and she wanted me to join forces 
with her again, for she had taken an apartment twice as 
large as the other one.” 

You do not hear the rest, for you pass on. 

But, on the following Sunday, you go to Saint-Ger- 
main and two girls get into the same railway carriage. 
You recognize one of them at once as Julia’s enemy. 


Who is the other one? Why, it is Julia! 
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And they gurgle and whisper and smile like cherubs. 
“Say, Julia. Listen, Julia,” etc., etc. 

The male-courtesan also has friendships of that sort. 
For three months wild horses could not part him from 
his friend Jacques, his dear old Jacques. There’s only 
one Jacques in the whole world. Jacques alone has 
common sense, wit and talent. He alone counts for 
something in Paris. You meet them everywhere, in 
restaurants, on the boulevards, at the theater. 

Three months later, if you happen to mention 
Jacques: “ What a rascal, what a knave! I’ve learned 
to know him, I can tell you. Why, he’s not honest 
even, and has such bad manners,” etc., etc. 

Six months later they are living together again. 
But, one fine morning, you learn that they have had a 
duel; at the same time you hear that they kissed and 
made up on the field of honor. 

Notwithstanding all this, they are the best of friends, 
although six months out of the twelve they are at 
swords’ points. They cherish and defame one another 
hysterically, are ready to shake hands after a quarrel, 
but are just as ready to smash each other’s heads after 
a period of friendship. 

For the friendship of male-courtesans is insecure, 
their feelings are subject to changes, their enthusiasm 
to eclipses. One day, they think the world of you, while 
the next they hardly look at you, because, after all, they 
have a courtesan’s nature, a courtesan’s fascination, a 
courtesan’s temperament, and all their sentiments re- 
semble the sentiments of a courtesan. 

They treat their friends as our frail sisters treat 
their lap-dogs. The friend is the little pet which they 
feed on sugar and exhibit on silk cushions, but which 
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they will fling out of the window in a moment of anger, 
and whose tail will be twisted, whose ribs will be crushed 
by affectionate arms and which once in a while will be 
plunged into a bucket of ice-cold water for no reason 
whatever. 

And what a diverting sight is the love between a 
male-courtesan and a real courtesan! HE beats HER 
and sHE scratches HIM, they detest one another, they 
cannot endure each other and still they cannot part, for 
they are attached by some mysterious tie. 

She deceives him and he knows it, but he only weeps 
and pardons. He uses the bed that another man pays 
for and believes himself irreproachable. He disdains 
and adores her without seeming to comprehend that she 
has just as much right to feel contempt for him. They 
will suffer intolerably and still cling together; they will 
hurl insults and accusations at one another, until at last, 
wrought up with hatred and rage, they fall into each 
other’s arms and mingle their trembling lips and strange 
souls. 

The male-courtesan is brave and cowardly at the 
same time; he has, more than any other man, an exag- 
gerated sentiment of honor, but the sentiment of plain 
honesty is foreign to him; under favorable circum- 
stances, he will lapse and commit infamies of which he 
will be quite unaware, for, without knowing it, he 
blindly obeys the vagaries of his impulsive mind. 

To defraud a tradesman seems quite permissible and 
even righteous. Not to pay his debts is quite an honor- 
able proceeding, unless they be gambling debts, which 
are of a somewhat questionable and therefore different 
character; he will dupe people under certain conditions 
countenanced by society, and if he happens to need 
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money he will borrow from every available source and 
not hesitate to defraud the lenders, if possible; but he, 
with sincere indignation, would kill any man who even 
dared to suspect him of lacking delicacy. 


THE FRONTIER 
I 


HE railway carriage was filled after Cannes and 
as everybody knew everybody else, conversation 
was general. When Tarascon was reached 

someone remarked: ‘“‘ Here’s where they are murdering 
people.” And everyone spoke of the elusive and mys- 
terious murderer who, for the last two years, has amused 
himseif from time to time by killing some traveler. 
Each person indulged in suppositions and aired his opin- 
ion and the women peered out of the dark windows as 
if they expected to see a man suddenly appear before 
them. 

And they all began to talk of various terrible experi- 
ences in railway carriages, like téte-a-tétes with madmen 
and other suspicious people, when escape was impossible. 

Each man contributed a personal anecdote, showing 
that he had frightened and overpowered some ruffian 
under peculiar circumstances, with most wonderful and 
admirable coolness and presence of mind. A doctor 
who spent every winter in the South of France also had 
a story to contribute. 

‘‘ As for myself,” said he, ‘‘ I’ve never had the oppor- 
tunity to display my courage in anything of the sort you 
describe, but I once knew a woman — she was one of my 
patients — to whom happened one of the strangest and 
at the same time most mysterious and pathetic things 
you can imagine. 
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“She was a Russian, Countess Marie Baranow, and 
was a most distinguished and beautiful woman. You 
know how handsome Russians are, or seem to be, with 
their delicate noses, their well-shaped mouths, their 
grayish, close-set eyes and their calm, imperious man- 
ner! ‘There is something cruel and fascinating about 
them, something gentle and haughty, tender and severe, 
something most attractive for a Frenchman. 

“ But perhaps ’tis only the difference of racial type 
that makes me find so much fascination about them. 

“ Several years ago, her physician had discovered that 
she was threatened with consumption and had endeav- 
ored to get her to spend her winters in the South of 
France, but she stubbornly refused to leave Saint-Peters- 
burg. But finally, last fall, the doctor, fearing the 
worst, notified her husband, who immediately made his 
wife start for Mentone. 

‘‘ She took the train and had a whole compartment 
to herself, her ‘ suite ’ occupying another carriage. She 
was gazing disconsolately out of the window, watching 
the fields and the villages as the train rushed past them 
and feeling very lonely and sad. She had no children, 
hardly any family ties, and her husband’s love had died 
long ago; was he not sending her to the other end of the 
world, alone, as one sends a sick retainer to the hospital ? 

‘“‘ At each station a domestic named Ivan appeared 
to inquire whether his mistress needed anything. He 
was an old family servant, who was blindly devoted to 
her and who would have obeyed her in anything. 

“ Darkness had fallen and the train was going at high 
speed. She could not sleep and felt very nervous. All 
of a sudden the idea came to her to count the money that 
her husband had given her at the last minute, in French 
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gold. She opened her wrist-bag and poured its contents 
into her lap. 

** All at once a draught of cold air struck her face. 
She raised her head in surprise. The door had been 
opened. Countess Marie quickly threw her shawl over 
the gold in her lap and waited anxiously. A few mo- 
ments elapsed and then a man appeared. He was in 
evening clothes, hatless and had a wound on his hand. 
He closed the door behind him, sat down, eyed his fel- 
low-traveler anxiously and proceeded to wind his hand- 
kerchief around his bleeding wrist. 

“The young woman almost fainted with fright. 
This man had surely seen her count her gold and had 
come to rob her of it and murder her. 

** Suddenly he exclaimed: 

‘**€ Do not be frightened, madame!’ 

‘‘ She made no reply, for she was so overcome that 
she was unable to open her mouth; her heart beat wildly 
and her ears buzzed. 

“He continued: 

‘“*T am not a rascal, madame.’ 

‘* Still she was silent, but suddenly, at a slight move- 
ment she made, the gold in her lap poured onto the floor 
like a stream of water. 

“The man looked at the metal in surprise and sud- 
denly stooped over to gather it up. 

‘The Countess in the greatest alarm sprang to her 
feet and by so doing sent the money rolling all over the 
floor. She rushed to the door and was about to open it 
and fling herself on the tracks, when the man leaped to 
her side, seized her in his arms and forcibly restrained 
her. He pushed her down on the seat and holding her 
by the wrists exclaimed: ‘ Listen to me, madame, I am 
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not a thief and I will prove it to you by picking up your 
gold and restoring it to you. 

‘“* But I’m a lost man if you do not help me to pass 
the frontier. I can’t tell you anything beyond this. In 
one hour we will have reached the last Russian station; 
in an hour and a half we will be out of the Empire. If 
you do not help me, I am lost. And yet, madame, I 
have committed no crime against honor and have neither 
murdered anyone nor stolen. I swear that before God. 
But I cannot tell you more.’ 

‘* And kneeling down, he began to gather up the gold. 
Then, after he had put it all back in the Countess’ wrist- 
bag, he handed the latter back to her without a word 
and took a seat in the opposite corner of the railway 
carriage. 

“Neither of them moved nor spoke for some time. 
_ The Countess remained motionless and silent, still trem- 
bling with excitement, but growing calmer by degrees. 
While the man did not stir and stared straight ahead of 
him with a ghastly face. From time to time she threw 
him a rapid glance, but immediately lowered her eyes. 
He was an extremely handsome man, about thirty years 
old, with every appearance of refinement and breed- 
ing. 

‘“‘ The train was rushing through the darkness, blow- 
ing its shrill whistle and stopping at the various stations 
only to start off again after a few minutes. But sud- 
denly it slowed up, the whistle blew several times and it 
stopped altogether. 

‘Tyan appeared at the door and awaited the Coun- 
tess’ orders. 

“Countess Marie gave a last lingering look at her 
strange companion and then said in a trembling voice: 
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“Tyan, I wish you to go back to the Count, as I no 
longer need you.’ 

“The bewildered servant opened his eyes wide with 
astonishment. He stammered: 

UE iy“. cee ceeiistyedss:. 

‘“‘ But she retorted: 

‘“* No, you are not coming with me. I have changed 
my mind. I want you to stay in Russia. Here, take 
some money for your return trip. Now give me your 
cap and your coat.’ 

‘The old servant silently complied with his mistress’ 
wishes, although greatly astounded, for the habit of 
blind obedience was strong within him. He took off 
his cap and coat and went away with tears overflowing 
in his eyes. 

“The train started once more, rushing like mad to- 
ward the frontier. “Then Countess Marie turned to 
her companion and said: 

‘“*These things are for you, monsieur; you shall be 
Ivan, my servant. I make one condition, however, 
which is that you must not speak a word to me, whether 
to thank me or for any other motive.’ 

‘The stranger bowed without a word. 

‘Soon the train stopped again and officials in uni- 
form entered the compartment. ‘The Countess handed 
them her papers and motioning to the man sitting in the 
corner of the carriage, she said: 

“That is my man, Ivan; this is his passport.’ 

The train pulled out again. 

“All night long they remained in the railway car- 
riage without speaking a word. 

‘In the morning, when they drew into a German 
station, the stranger got out and waited at the door. 
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““T beg your pardon, madame, for breaking my 
word,’ he said, ‘but as I have deprived you of your 
servant, it is only fair that I should take his place. Do 
you need anything?’ 

‘She replied coldly: 

““* Please summon my maid.’ 

“He walked away to do her bidding. 

“When she would get out of the train at some rail- 
road station to go to the buffet, she noticed that he 
would be watching her. They arrived at Mentone.” 


II 


The doctor paused in his story, then, after a few mo- 
ments, he went on: 

““One day, during my consulting hour, a tall man 
came into my office and said: 

““*Doctor, I’ve come for news of Countess Marie 
Baranow. I ama friend of her husband, although I do 
not know her.’ 

“The poor woman is doomed,’ I replied. ‘She 
will never see Russia again.’ And suddenly that man 
began to sob, and rising, staggered out of the door like a 
drunken man. 

“That very evening I told the Countess that a 
stranger had inquired about her health. She seemed 
moved and told me the whole strange story, just as I 
have related it to you. She added: 

‘«« This man, whom I do not know, follows me about 
like a shadow. I meet him every time I go out; he looks 
at me ina peculiar way, but he has never spoken to me.’ 

‘‘ She thought a moment and then added: 

sX—23 
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“<«Why, I bet that he is beneath my windows this 
very minute.’ 

“She rose from her “ chaise-longue,” parted the 
curtains and showed me the man who had called at my 
office, sitting on a bench in the Promenade with his 
gaze riveted on the hotel. 

‘Then I became a witness to a most amazing and 
painful spectacle; the silent love of these two beings 
who were utter strangers to one another. 

“The man loved her with the devotion of a beast 
that has been saved from death. Guessing that I had 
discovered his secret, he came to my office every day to 
inquire: ‘ How is she getting along?’ And he wept 
pitifully every time that he saw that she was growing 
paler and more emaciated. 

s ohe said-to me: 

‘“*“T have only spoken once to this odd man, and yet 
it seems to me as though I had known him for years.’ 

“* And when they would meet she would acknowledge 
his bow with a gracious and charming smile. I knew 
that she was happy, she, the lonely, doomed woman, 
happy to be loved in that manner, with that devotion 
and respect and exaggerated poetry. And still, true to 
her exalted obstinacy, she desperately refused to meet 
him, to know his name, to speak to him. She would 
say: ‘No, no, it would spoil the friendship for me. 
We must remain strangers to one another.’ 

‘“ As for the man, he must certainly have been a sort 
of Don Quixote, too, for he never tried to meet her. 
To the last he wanted to keep the absurd promise never 
to speak to her which he had made her in the railway 
carriage. | 

‘Often, during the long hours she had to spend re- 
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clining on her ‘ chaise-longue’ she would rise and peek 
through the curtains to see if he were there. And 
when she had seen him, always sitting motionless on the 
bench, she would turn away with a happy smile on her 
face. 

“She passed away one morning at about ten o’clock. 
As I was leaving the hotel, he came up to me with a 
distorted face; he had already heard the sad news. 

‘““T would like to see her for just a minute, with you,’ 
he said. 

“I passed my arm through his and together we went 
to her rooms. When we stood before the dead woman, 
he seized her hand and imprinted a long, ardent kiss on 
it. Then he rushed out of the door like a madman.” 

The doctor paused again and then added: 

“That certainly is the strangest adventure I have 
ever known. Men surely are peculiar creatures.” 

A woman murmured in a low tone: 

‘“* Those two people were not as mad as you suppose 
meremeratuev were. . * Sthey were,*. . 

But she could not continue, for sobs choked her. 
And, as the conversation was rapidly changed in order 
to enable her to recover her self-possession, what she 
had intended to say was never learned. 


THE CRIPPLE 


la AHE following adventure happened to me about 
1882: 


I had just made myself comfortable in the 
compartment of a train and was hoping that I would be 
lucky enough to keep it all to myself, when the door was 
suddenly thrust open from the outside and I heard a 
man’s voice exclaim: 

“Be careful, monsieur; we are just at the crossing; 
the step is high.” 

Another voice answered: 

‘““Have no fear, Laurent; I will take hold of the 
straps.” 

And presently a head covered with a soft felt hat 
appeared in the opening of the door; two hands clutched 
the hanging straps on either side and slowly lifted a 
massive body into the compartment. 

After the man had hoisted himself into my presence 
I noticed that he had wooden legs for I could see two 
black stumps protruding from the edges of his trousers. 

Another head appeared behind the traveler and in- 
quired: 

“Is everything all right, monsieur?” 

“Yes, everything’s all right.” 

“Well, then, here are your crutches and the par- 
cels.”” 

And a servant, who bore the look of a veteran sol- 
dier, climbed into the railway carriage with a lot of 
bundles neatly tied up in black and brown paper and 
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arranged them methodically in the net above his mas- 
ter’s head. Then he said: 

“That is all, monsieur; the candy, the doll, the 
drum, the gun and the paté de foies gras.” 

“ Very well, Laurent.” 

“T trust you will have a pleasant trip, monsieur.” 

“Thank you; take care of yourself, Laurent.” 

The man went away, after closing the door behind 
him. I turned to look at my fellow-traveler. 

He was about thirty-five years old, although his hair 
was almost white; he wore a military cross and was ex- 
tremely stout, as are most strong and active men whom 
some infirmity has rendered helpless. 

He mopped his brow, breathed heavily several times 
and then looked straight at me and inquired: 

“Do you mind if I smoke, monsieur? ” 

‘** No, monsieur.” 

His voice, his face, his eyes, all seemed familiar to me. 
But when and where had I met him before? I certainly 
knew that man, I was sure that I had shaken hands with 
him and that we had conversed together. It had oc- 
curred at some moment of the past, for the recollection 
of it lurked in the recesses of my mind, where the hap- 
penings of earlier days were stored away. 

The stranger, too, gazed at me with the intentness 
of a man who remembers having seen you before, but 
who cannot place you. 

After a while we looked away, embarrassed by our 
mutual scrutiny, but, a few minutes later, our eyes met 
again, as if attracted by the work going on in our 
brains. 


Then I said: 
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‘“Mon Dieu, monsieur, instead of studying each 
other on the sly, we had better unite our efforts to find 
out where we have met before.” 

My neighbor replied graciously: 

‘You are quite right, monsieur.” 

I introduced myself: 

‘““T am Judge Henry Bonclair.”’ 

He hesitated a moment and then he exclaimed, with 
the vagueness of eye and voice that accompanies a great 
mental effort: 

‘“ Why, certainly, I met you at the Poincel’s, before 
the war, about twelve years ago!” 

‘CY és 2. > = SANEWhY? oer wom ee 
aren’t you Lieutenant Revaliére? ” 

“Yes . « ». [Dowasveven Captain "Revalieren ue: 
fore I lost both my feet by a cannon ball.” 

And we looked at each other again intently. 

I remembered perfectly having seen that slight, hand- 
some officer who was a leader of cotillons and who dis- 
played such grace and impetuousness in that capacity 
that he had been nicknamed “ The Cyclone.” But 
back of this recollection, which I evoked distinctly, 
floated something which I could not recall at once, some 
story which had been told me and which I had forgot- 
ten, one of those bits of gossip to which one pays a 
kindly but fleeting attention and which hardly leave a 
trace in one’s mind. 

It was some sort of love affair, I think. I remem- 
bered vaguely that love had been connected with what 
I had heard, so vaguely that the sensation could have 
been compared to the slight scent that the foot of a deer 
leaves on the ground for the trained nose of the hunt- 
ing dog. 
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Little by little, however, the shadows grew lighter 
and the figure of a girl rose before my mind’s eye. 
Then her name burst upon my mind like a flash, Mlle. 
de Mandal. Now everything came back to me. It 
was, after all, rather a commonplace story. The girl 
was in love with the young officer when I met him and 
there was some talk of their approaching marriage. 
The young fellow himself seemed happy and very much 
in love. 

I raised my eyes to the net where the various parcels 
brought by my neighbor’s servant lay in a row and the 
man’s voice rang in my ears, as if he had just ceased 
speaking: . 

‘He had said: 

“There, monsieur, that’s all. There are five par- 
cels, the candy, the doll, the drum, the gun and the 
' pate de foies gras.’ ”’ 

Then, in a second, I had composed a whole romance 
in my head. It was exactly like all those that I had 
read and in which sometimes the man and sometimes 
the girl marries his, or her, sweetheart, after some finan- 
cial or physical catastrophe. -Thus, after the war, that 
mutilated officer had gone back to his beloved and she, 
faithful to her promise, had married him. 

I thought it very fine in her, but also quite natural, 
just as one thinks natural the endings of books and 
plays. When one is enjoying a good play, or reading 
some thrilling novel, one invariably believes that one 
would have sacrificed oneself as willingly and as impul- 
sively as the hero. But when, on the following day, 
some wretched friend tries to borrow a little money, 
one feels distinctly annoyed. 

Then, all at once, another idea, far less poetical and 
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more realistic than my first conception, occurred to me. 
Perhaps he had married her before the war, before the 
frightful accident that cost him both legs. Perhaps 
she was now compelled, poor woman, to receive, con- 
sole, nurse and comfort this husband who had gone 
forth in all the strength of his manhood, to return an 
almost helpless wreck, subject to crutches and ever in- 
creasing “‘ embonpoint.” 

Was he happy or was he wretched? A desire which 
at first was quite slight, but which rapidly assumed un- 
due proportions, seized upon me to hear his story or at 
least to learn the principal points, so that I might sup- 
ply any deficiency which might willfully or unconsciously 
occur in his narrative. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I was filled with these 
thoughts, I continued to talk to him and we exchanged 
a few commonplace remarks; with my eyes fastened 
on the parcels I was thinking: “So he has three chil- 
dren. The candy is for his wife, the gun and the drum 
for his boys and the doll for his little girl.” 

Suddenly I asked: 

‘““ Are you a father, monsieur? ” 

He replied: 

‘I am not, monsieur.” 

I suddenly felt as if I had committed an unheard of 
breach of “ étiquette,” and I hastend to add: 

“I beg your pardon. I thought so because I over- 
heard your man speaking of toys. Sometimes one can- 
not help overhearing a conversation and one jumps at 
conclusions.” 

My neighbor smiled and murmured: 

“No, I’m not even married. You see, I remained at 
the starting-post.” 
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J acted as if something had just dawned upon me. 
‘Ah! quite true, you were engaged when I met you 
to a Mlle. de Mandal, I believe.” 

“ Yes, monsieur; you have a very good memory.” 

At this I became excessively bold and added: 

“Yes, and I believe that I also heard that Mlle. de 
Mandal had married monsieur . . . monsieur 

““M. de Fleurel,” he calmly replied. 

“Yes, that’s the name. Why, I even remember 
now that there was some question of your accident 

bb} 

I looked him straight in the eye and he blushed vio- 
lently. 

His heavy face, to which a constant flow of blood 
already lent a purplish tint, became more congested than 
ever. 

He replied sharply, with the sudden animation of a 
man who is pleading a lost cause, a cause that is lost 
in his own heart and mind, but that he would like to win 
before public opinion: 

‘People are wrong, monsieur, to connect my name 
with that of Mme. de Fleurel. When I returned from 
the war, without my feet, I never, never would have al- 
lowed her to marry me. Why, the very idea was pre- 
posterous! When a woman marries, monsieur, it is 
not to make a show of generosity; it’s to live every min- 
ute of her life with a man, and if the man happens to 
be a cripple, like myself, she condemns herself to life- 
long torture. Oh! I can understand and appreciate all 
kinds of sacrifices, but I do not believe in a woman re- 
nouncing all her hopes of happiness, all her dreams, 
to satisfy the admiration of outsiders. When I hear 
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the noise of my wooden stumps and crutches on the 
floor I almost go crazy. Do you think that I could 
ask a woman to put up with what I cannot endure my- 
self? And do you think that my legs are nice to look 
ath, 

He paused. What could I say? 

I thoroughly appreciated his view of the matter. 
Could I blame the girl, criticize her or feel contempt 
for her? No. Still, this commonplace average, vera- 
cious ending did not satisfy my poetical tendencies. 
Those heroic stumps demanded a fine sacrifice and I 
had been cheated out of it. It filled me with keen dis- 
appointment. 

Presently I asked: 

“Has Mme. de Fleurel children? ” 

“Yes, two boys and a little girl. The toys are for 
them. Mme. de Fleurel and her husband have been 
very kind to me.” 

The train was steaming up the slope of Saint-Ger- 
main. It passed through the tunnels, entered the depot 
and stopped. 

Just as I was going to offer my arm to the mutilated 
soldier to assist him down the steps, two hands reached 
forward and grasped him. 

‘’ How’d do, my dear fellow?” 

‘* Ah! how are you, Fleurel? ” 

Behind the husband stood the smiling, radiant wife. 
She was still attractive and from time to time she threw 
little “ bonjours”’ to the cripple with the tips of her 
gloved fingers. A little girl at her side was jumping 
up and down on the platform, while two small boys 
opened round eyes at the sight of the gun and drum 
that were being handed to their father from the net. 
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When the cripple at last stood on the platform all 
the children went up and kissed him. Then the whole 
party started off in the direction of Saint-Germain. 
The little girl skipped along merrily by the side of the 
maimed man, with one little hand laid tenderly on the 
bar of his crutch as she would have clung to the thumb 
of any other grown-up friend. 


DENIS 


which had been handed to him by his servant, 
Denis, and smiled. 

Denis, who had been with him twenty years, was a 
thick-set, jovial little man, quoted in the whole com- 
munity as a model servant. Presently he inquired: 

‘Is monsieur glad? Has monsieur received some 
good news?” 

M. Marambot was not wealthy. He was a retired 
druggist and a bachelor, and lived off a tiny income de- 
rived from a small capital which he had had a good 
deal of trouble to amass by selling various pharmaceuti- 
cal products to the peasants of the region. He re- 
plied: 

“Yes, my good man. Old Malois is backing out 
of the suit I had threatened to institute against him; 
I will get my money to-morrow. Five thousand francs 
are quite a bit to add to the savings of an old bachelor 
like myself.” 

And M. Marambot rubbed his hands joyfully at the 
thought. He was a resigned sort of man, with a mourn- 
ful, rather than a jovial, temperament, and was abso- 
lutely incapable of any sustained effort in pursuing busi- 
ness success. 

He would have acquired a much larger competency 
had he taken advantage of the deaths of various estab- 
lished colleagues in several important business centers, 
to take over their pharmacies. But the trouble of 
moving and the thought of all the things he would 
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have to undertake had always kept him from making a 
change; so, after considering the matter for a day or 
two, he would simply conclude: 

“ Pshaw! Pll wait till the next opportunity comes 
along. I'll lose nothing by waiting. Perhaps some- 
thing much better will yet come my way.” 

Denis, on the contrary, was always urging his mas- 
ter to make a change. He was an active, energetic man 
and liked to repeat: 

“Oh! Had I ever had any capital, I would have 
made a fortune! Only one thousand francs and I 
would have seen my way clear!” 

M. Marambot would only smile at this declaration 
and vouchsafe no reply. He would go into his little 
garden and walk slowly up and down with his hands 
behind his back, absorbed in dreams. 

All that day Denis sang around the house; he even 
displayed unusual industry, for he washed all the win- 
dows with great energy, the while he bawled out his re- 
frains at the top of his lungs. 

M. Marambot, surprised by the unwonted alertness 
of his servant, smilingly remarked several times: 

“Tf you work so hard to-day, my good man, you 
won’t have anything left to do to-morrow.” 

The following day, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
the postman handed Denis several letters for his mas- 
ter, one of which was quite heavy. M. Marambot 
shut himself up at once in his room and remained there 
until late in the afternoon. When he came out, he 
gave his man four envelopes to take to the post-office. 
One of these was addressed to M. Malois and un- 
doubtedly contained the receipt for the money. 

Denis asked no questions of his master; he seemed 
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to be as sad and depressed now as he had been cheer- 
ful and lively the day before. 

Night came and M. Marambot retired to his bed- 
room and soon was sound asleep. 

In the middle of the night he was awakened by a 
peculiar noise. He raised himself to a sitting posture 
and listened attentively. But, all of a sudden, his door. 
was pushed open and Denis, as white as a ghost, ap- 
peared on the threshold with a candle in one hand and 
a large kitchen knife in the other; his eyes were bulg- 
ing out of his head and his lips and cheeks were twitch- 
ing convulsively, as if he were laboring under some 
violent emotion. 

M. Marambot, greatly bewildered, thought that his 
servant had suddenly developed somnambulistic ten- 
dencies and he was about to leap out of bed to awaken 
him, when suddenly the fellow blew out the candle and 
made a rush for his master. The druggist spread his 
hands before him to receive the shock which, when it 
came, sent him sprawling on his back; then he madly 
endeavored to seize the man’s arm in order to parry 
the blows that he rained on the bed. M. Marambot 
was now thoroughly convinced that his servant had gone 
mad. 

The knife he wielded struck the druggist on the 
shoulder, on the forehead and on the chest. M. Mar- 
ambot fought desperately to escape and jerked his hands 
and feet madly about in the dark, the while he shouted: 

‘Denis! Denis! Are you mad, Denis! ” 

But the crazed and panting man kept on slashing 
right and left, although repulsed vigorously by hand 
and foot. M.Marambot was struck again on the thigh 
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and on the abdomen. But suddenly a thought flashed 
through his mind and he yelled: 

“Hold on there, Denis, hold on! I didn’t get the 
money.” 

The fellow stopped on the spot, and his master could 
hear his gasping breath in the dark. 

M. Marambot immediately proceeded: 

‘“T did not receive it. M. Malois has gone back on 
his word, and my suit is going to be pressed, after all; 
that’s why I gave you those letters to mail. Besides, 
you can read the ones that are lying on my desk.”’ 

And with a supreme effort he reached over for some 
matches which were lying on a little table near his bed 
and lit his candle. 

He was covered with blood and so were the walls. 
The curtains and bed-clothes were dripping and scar- 
let, and Denis, bespattered from head to foot, stood in 
the middle of the room. 

When M. Marambot took in all this he thought he 
surely was going to pass away and lost consciousness. 

He came to at daybreak. It was some time before 
he could gather his scattered thoughts and remember 
the happenings of the night before. But all of a sud- 
den the whole recollection of the attempted murder 
and of his wounds came back to him and he was so 
overwhelmed by it that he closed his eyes to shut out 
the sight. But in a little while he grew calmer, 
and began to reflect. He had not died on the 
spot, so the chances were that: he would re- 
cover. Of course he felt very, very weak, but he 
experienced no sharp pain, although several parts 
of his body felt extremely uncomfortable. He also 
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had the sensation of being cold and wet and tied up 
in bandages. He reflected that this moisture must 
have come from the blood he had lost, and _ hor- 
rified shudders ran through his frame as he thought 
of all that red liquid which had oozed out of him and 
which covered the bed. The mere idea of looking upon 
such an awful sight upset him to such an extent that 
he kept his lids tightly shut as if they might possibly fly 
open without his consent. 

What had become of Denis? In all probability he 
had by now escaped from the house. 

But what was he, Marambot, to do? Should he get 
up and call for help? But if he made the slightest 
motion his wounds would surely reopen and then he 
would bleed to death. 

Suddenly he heard his door open softly. For a mo- 
ment his heart stocd still. It must be Denis, who was 
coming to finish him up. He held his breath, so that 
the murderer would think that everything was over, that 
his work had been well done. 

He felt someone raise the bed-clothes and gently 
touch his abdomen, whereupon an acute pain shot 
through his hip. Now he was being gently bathed 
with cool water. A great joy overwhelmed him; but 
a remainder of prudence led him to simulate uncon- 
sciousness. With infinite precaution he opened one eye. 

He perceived Denis himself standing beside his bed! 
Mercy! He quickly shut his eye. 

Denis! What on earth was he doing! What did 
he want? What devilish plan was he hatching now? 
What was he doing? Why, he was washing him, so as 
to hide the traces of his crime! And perhaps he would 
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bury him in the garden, ten feet under the sod, so 
that he would be well out of the way. Or perhaps in 
the cellar, under the bottles of fine wine. 

And M. Marambot began to shudder so violently 
that his whole frame shook. 

“I’m lost, I’m lost,” he thought, and closed his eyes 
tighter than ever to shut out the vision of the descend- 
ing knife. But it did not descend. Denis was now 
raising him in the bed and bandaging him. Then he 
carefully treated the wound in the thigh as he had 
learned to do when his master, M. Marambot, was the 
village druggist. 

For a man in the business, doubt was no longer pos- 
sible; the servant, after having attempted murder, was 
now trying to save his victim’s life. 

So M. Marambot, in a weak voice, proceeded to give 
him some practical directions: 

“Wash out the wounds and dip the bandages in 
water, to which add a weak solution of carbolic.”’ 

Denis replied: 

“ That’s just what I am doing, monsieur.”’ 

Then M. Marambot opened both eyes. ‘There was 
not a spot of blood to be seen anywhere, neither on the 
bed, nor in the room, nor on the murderer. The 
wounded man was reclining on immaculate white sheets. 

The master and his servant looked at each other. 

Finally M. Marambot in a gentle tone said: 

‘Denis, you have committed a great crime.” 

To which Denis replied: 

‘“‘T am repairing the damage I wrought, monsieur. 
If you will not denounce me, I will serve you as faith- 


fully as in the past.” 
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Realizing that this was not a time to incur the dis- 
pleasure of his servant, M. Marambot closed his eyes 
and muttered: 

‘Denis, I swear that I will not denounce you.”’ 

Denis saved his master’s life. He watched night and 
day at his bedside, gave him his medicine and his po- 
tions, felt his pulse with keen anxiety, and altogether 
took care of him with the skill of a trained nurse and 
the devotion of a son. 

Every little while he would say: 

‘Well, monsieur, how are you feeling now?”’ 

And in a weak voice M. Marambot would answer: 

‘A little better, my good man, thank you.” 

Sometimes, at night, when the sick man woke up, he 
would find his nurse sitting in an armchair close by the 
bed, weeping. 

Never before had the retired druggist been so spoiled 
and pampered. 

In the beginning he had thought: 

‘““ As soon as I get on my legs again, I’ll rid myself 
of that scoundrel.” 

But, although he was now convalescing, he put off 
from day to day the accomplishment of this design. 

He bethought himself that no one would give him 
the care that Denis did and that he had a hold over the 
man; and he warned Denis that he had made a will in 
which he, Marambot, denounced him, Denis, to the 
authorities in case anything of the sort ever occurred 
again. 

This wise precaution would protect him, thought the 
druggist, against any future attempt at violence; and he 
wondered whether it would not be more expedient to 
keep the man in his service, in order to have an eye on 
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him, than to send him away and thus lose track of him. 

As in the past, when he used to hesitate to acquire 
new business interests, he could not make up his mind 
to take the step that would rid him of his servant. 

‘There'll always be time enough,” thought M. Mar- 
ambot. 

Denis continued to be a model domestic. M. Mar- 
ambot was cured. So he kept him. 

But one morning, just as he was finishing breakfast, 
the former druggist heard a commotion in the kitchen. 
He ran to the spot whence the noice proceeded and be- 
held Denis battling with two powerful ‘ gendarmes.”’ 
The “‘ brigadier ” was jotting down evidence in a note- 
book. 

As soon as he laid eyes on his master, the man began 
to sob and stammer: 

“You denounced me, monsieur! How could you, 
after you swore that you wouldn’t? You have broken 
your word of honor, M. Marambot; it was very, very 
wrong of you!” 

In the greatest bewilderment, M. Marambot raised 
his hand: 

“‘T swear before God, my good man, that I have not 
denounced you. I am absolutely at a loss to know how 
these gentlemen ever learned that you tried to murder 
mei 

The “ brigadier” gave a start. 

“You say that this man tried to murder you, mon- 
sieur Marambot?”’ 

The bewildered druggist replied: 

veereetecwvyesyshe-did .... - sbuesl did 
not denouncehim . . . I didn’t say anything about 
it . . . 1 swear that I never breathed a word to 
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anybody . . . he has been a good servant ever 
since Be 
The brigadier spoke in a severe tone: 

““T shall note your evidence. The law will take care 
of this new phase of the affair, of which we were quite 
ignorant, believe me, monsieur Marambot. I am com- 
pelled to arrest your man for having stolen two ducks, 
which he took surreptitiously from M. Duhamel. We 
have witnesses to prove the theft. I beg your pardon, 
monsieur Marambot, for inconveniencing you and I 
shall certainly submit your testimony.”’ 

And turning to his men he commanded: 

‘* Forward, march! ” 

The two gendarmes dragged Denis away with them. 


* * *« * * * * *k 


The lawyer for the defense had invoked insanity and 
had made use of the two criminal acts to strengthen his 
plea. He proved clearly that the larceny of the ducks 
had resulted from the same mental condition that had 
prompted the attempt to kill monsieur Marambot. 

He had analyzed with great skill the different phases 
of temporary insanity and concluded his defense by 
stating that his client would, without doubt, be cured, if 
he were committed for a certain length of time to some 
sanitarium. 

He had spoken in glowing terms of the lifelong de- 
votion of the honest and trustworthy servant, and of the 
wonderful care he had given the master he had wounded 
in a fit of mental aberration. 

Touched to the heart at the recollection of Denis’ de- 
votion, M. Marambot felt tears well to his eyes. 

The lawyer noticed his emotion and spreading his 
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arms with their flowing sleeves until they looked like 
the wings of a bat, he shouted in enthusiastic tones: 

‘“ Behold, gentlemen of the jury, behold those tears! 
What more can I say in behalf of my client! What 
arguments, what oration would be as good as the tears 
that this man’s master is shedding! They speak louder 
than I could speak, louder even than the law; and they 
seem to say: ‘Have mercy on the demented wretch!’ 
These are tears which implore, which pardon, which 
bless! ”’ . 

He stopped and resumed his seat. 

Then the judge, turning to Marambot, whose testi- 
many had been all in favor of his servant, inquired: 

But, still, monsieur, even admitting that you con- 
sidered the man crazy, that does not explain to us why 
you kept him. He was very dangerous to have around.” 

Monsieur Marambot wiped his eyes and replied: 

‘Well, you see, your Honor, it is so hard to get any 
servant nowadays . . . I don’t think that I could 
have gotten a better one ee 

And Denis, after being acquitted, was placed in a 
sanitarium at his master’s expense. 
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ter. He was an old clerk of the jovial, easy-going 
type and had never been out of Paris but once in 
his whole life. 

It was then near the end of July, and every Sunday 
each one of us would plan an outing in the suburbs. 
Asniéres, Argenteuil, Chatou, Bougival, Maisons and 
Poissy, all had their partisans. The advantages and 
demerits of each one of these famous and delightful re- 
sorts, so patronized by clerks, were enthusiastically dis- 
cussed at full length. 

Then old Mongilet would say: 

‘What silly sheep you are! Ai fine lot of places, 
- really!” 

‘Well, and how about yourself, pere Mongilet? 
Don’t you ever go on an outing?” 

“Indeed I do. I take omnibus rides. After I’ve 
had a good dinner at the ‘ marchand de vin’ downstairs 
I take a plan of Paris with its indications of omnibus 
lines and transfer points and I make out my itinerary. 
Then I jump on an omnibus, climb on top, open my 
umbrella and away we go! Oh! I see a great many 
more things than you do, I can tell you; I change my 
routes constantly. It’s like taking a trip around the 
world, so different are the inhabitants of the various 
quarters of the city. I know Paris better than any 
other man, I can tell you that. And then nothing is 
funnier than the first-floor flats. With one glance you 
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can take in the strangest sights . . . You can re- 
construct a whole household drama by seeing the face 
of some furious man; and how funny it is to watch a 
barber leave his lathered customer to peer out for a sec- 
ond into the street! You can make eyes at all the girls 
and it won’t cost you a cent, for you haven’t got the 
time to climb down and run after them. Ah! I should 
say you could see things! 

“It’s like going to the theater. It’s Nature’s thea- 
ter, and you can take it in on the top of a ’bus. 
“ Cristi,” you bet I wouldn’t swap my outings for your 
silly excursions! ”’ 

“Just try it for once, Mongilet; come on out to the 
country and see how you like it,” we urged. 

“I did go once,” he replied, “about twenty years 
ago, and I'll never be caught again.” 

“Tell us about it, Mongilet, do,” we clamored. 

“Very well, then. Here’s what happened. You 
all knew Boivin, didn’t you, the former clerk we called 
Boileau?” 

** Why, yes, of course.” | 

“Well, he worked in my department. That man 
had a house in Colombes and he used to invite me to 
spend a Sunday with him. He would say: 

©“ Come on, Maculotte (he used to call me Maculotte 
for fun), you'll see what a splendid ‘ime we'll have.’ 

“Well, I fell in like a fool, and one morning I took 
the eight o’clock train for Colombes. I arrived in a 
sort of dingy country town, where there was nothing 
to see for miles around, and finally I discovered, at the 
end of an alley, between two high walls, an old wooden 
door with a rusty bell. 

Sletane the bell. 
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‘‘T waited quite a while and then at last someone 
opened the door. What was it? I couldn’t make out 
at first whether it was a woman or a baboon. It was 
old and ugly and wrapped in filthy rags, and it seemed 
to be vicious. It had a lot of pin-feathers sticking all 
over its hair and appeared to want to devour me. 

‘“** What do you want?’ she demanded. 

‘“**T want to see M. Boivin,’ said I. 

‘““* What do you want to see M. Boivin for?’ 

“‘ By this time I was feeling distinctly uncomfortable 
under the cross-examination of the old hag and I blurted 
out: 

> Why's i) fee phe.expectames: 

““* Ah!’ she exclaimed, ‘so you’re the man who is 
coming to dinner ?’ 

““T uttered a trembling affirmation. 

‘Then, turning toward the house, she shrieked: 

‘© Hey, Boivin, here’s your man! ’ 

“The old hag was my friend’s better-half. Boivin 
appeared instantly on the threshold of a kind of plaster 
hut, roofed over with zinc and which greatly resembled 
a foot-warmer. He wore a pair of soiled duck trous- 
ers and a filthy panama hat. 

“After shaking hands with me he led the way into 
what he termed his garden. 

“This is what it was: At the end of another alley 
formed by huge walls lay a little square patch of ground 
as big as a handkerchief, surrounded and enclosed by 
tall houses, which prevented the sun from reaching it 
save during one or two hours of the day. Some carna- 
tions, pansies, geraniums and a few rose-bushes were 
dying in this stuffy yard, which was rendered unbear- 
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ably hot by the reverberation of the sun.on the neigh- 
boring roofs. 

‘“““We have no trees,’ explained Boivin, ‘but the 
high walls are just as good. It’s as shady here as in 
the woods.’ 

‘Then he caught hold of one of my vest-buttons and 
whispered in my ear: 

‘“““T want you to do me a favor. You've seen the 
wife. She isn’t very easy to get along with, is she? 
To-day, as I had invited you, she gave me a clean suit 
to wear, but if I should get a spot on my clothes every- 
thing would be spoiled, so I will look to you to water the 
plants.’ 

“I acquiesced. I took off my coat, rolled up my 
sleeves and started for the pump. It was a wheezy, 
asthmatic sort of affair and I worked ten minutes be- 
fore the watering-can was filled. I was dripping with 
perspiration. Boivin directed the operations. 

meet icrce,.) . 4. this plant needs some... 
just a little more. That’s enough . . . now for 
this one.’ 

‘The watering-can leaked and my feet received a 
more copious bath than the flowers. The edges of my 
trousers were soaked and mud-stained. I traveled back 
and forth twenty times or more between the squeaky 
pump and the dilapidated flowers, wetting my shoes and 
perspiring like a day laborer. And when I intimated 
that I wanted to stop and take a rest old Boivin would 
seize me by the arm and beg: 

““¢ Tust one more can, just one, and then we'll stop.’ 

“He thanked me by giving me a large rose, which, 
when I put it in my button-hole, fell to pieces, leaving 
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nothing but a little green pear as hard as a stone stick- 
ing on the lapel of my coat. I was quite astonished, 
but I made no comment. 

“Presently we heard the voice of Mme. Boivin call- 
ing us from the house: 

‘““¢ Well, I hope you’ll make up your minds to come 
in now; everything is waiting!’ 

‘“* We went into the foot-warmer. 

‘Tf the garden was in the shade, the house, on the 
other hand, received the full glare of the sun, and the 
hot-room of a Turkish Bath is less uncomfortable than 
was Boivin’s dining-room. 

‘Three plates flanked by three dirty pewter forks 
were laid on a white kitchen table. In the middle of 
the table stood a dish containing beef stew. We fell to. 

‘A big decanter filled with pinkish water attracted 
my eye. Boivin turned to his wife with some embar- 
rassment. 

‘© My dear, in honor of the occasion, won’t you let us 
have a little pure wine?’ 

‘* She glared at him furiously. 

“*So that you'll get drunk and hang around the 
house all day hollering? No, thank you!’ 

“He made no reply. After the stew, she brought in 
a dish of potatoes cooked with lard. When it was eaten, 
not a word was spoken during the meal, she said: 

“Well, that’s all. Now get out.’ 

‘ Boivin stared at her in amazement. 

‘© But what about the pigeon — nee pigeon you were 
picking this morning?’ 

“ His wife laid her hands on her hips. 

““T suppose you haven’t had enough to eat? Just 
because you bring people home to dinner is no reason 
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to devour everything there is in the house, is it? What 
would I have for my supper to-night, I would like to 
know?’ 

“We rose at once from the table. 

‘“ Boivin whispered to me: 

“Just wait a minute and we'll go out.’ 

“Then he walked into the kitchen, where his wife 
had already retired, and this is what I heard: 

“* Let me have twenty sous, dearie.’ 

‘““ What are you going to do with that money?’ 

“ “Why, one never knows what may happen! One 
should always have a little money for emergencies.’ - 

‘“““ No,’ she shrieked, so that her voice would reach 
my ears, ‘I won’t give you twenty sous! As long as 
that man had dinner here, the least he can do is to pay 
your expenses of the day.’ 

“Old Boivin came out to me. As I wished to be 
civil, I bowed to the hostess and stammered: 

*** Madame — let me thank you— most gracious 
welcome —’ 

pe) thats) all right,’ she ‘replied? © But don’t you 
dare bring him home drunk, for, if you do, you'll be re- 
sponsible to me.’ 

‘‘ So we started out. 

“We had to walk across a plain as bare as a desert 
under the boiling sun. I stooped to gather a green 
plant I noticed in the road and gave a sharp cry of pain. 
It burned my hand like fire. They call those things net- 
tles. Then the whole place smelled so dreadfully that 
it turned my stomach. 

‘Now and then, Boivin would say: 

“<Tust a little more patience, we'll soon be at the 
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“Well, we got there at last. It smelled of slime 
and dirty water, and the sun fell on it with such 
strength that it almost blinded me. I begged Boivin to 
let us go somewhere and refresh ourselves. He con- 
ducted me to some sort of place filled with ’longshore- 
men and kept apologizing all the way: 

““* Tt doesn’t look like much,’ he said, ‘ but it’s really 
a very nice, comfortable place.’ 

‘““ As I was ravenous, I ordered an omelet. But at 
the second glass of wine I poured out for him, that old 
fool Boivin became intoxicated, and then I realized why 
his better-half was so particular about giving him only 
tinted water. 

“* He pushed back his chair, began to make a speech, 
and wanted to supplement it with an exhibition of ath- 
letics. Then he got mixed up in a quarrel with two 
drunken ‘longshoremen, acted as pacifier and would 
have had his head broken had it not been for the pro- 
prietor of the place, who came between him and his 
aggressors. 

‘I dragged him away as best I could and deposited 
him gently at the foot of the first bush I could find. 
I laid down beside him, and it seems that I dozed off, 
too. 

“We must have slept a long time, for when I awoke 
it was quite dark. Boivin was snoring beside me. I 
shook him and he scrambled to his legs; he was still in- 
toxicated, but less so than at first. 

‘“And so we started homeward across the plain, in 
the darkness. Boivin, who pretended to know the way, 
made me go first to the right and then to the left, and 
then to the right again. We could see neither the heav- 
ens above us nor the ground beneath our feet, and got 
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tangled up in a sort of forest consisting of sticks, that 
reached to our noses. It seems that we were wander- 
ing around in a vineyard. Not a lamp-post to be 
seen anywhere. We stumbled about for perhaps an 
hour or two, almost crazy, turning, tripping, feeling our 
way, but invariably coming back to our starting-point. 

“Finally Boivin fell over a stick and tore his cheek. 
He picked himself up unconcernedly, sat down on the 
ground, and yelled: ‘ La-i-too’ at the top of his voice, 
while I cried ‘ Help, help,’ with all the strength of my 
lungs, at the same time lighting match after match to 
guide our rescuers and to embolden myself. 

“Finally, a belated peasant heard our cries and put 
us in the right road. 

“TI took Boivin home. But, just as I was going to 
leave him at the threshold of the house, the door sud- 
denly flew open and his spouse appeared, carrying a 
lighted candle. She gave me a terrible fright. 

** As soon as she saw her husband, for whom she had 
probably been waiting since nightfall, she made for me, 
shrieking: 

“© Ah! canaille! I knew you would bring him home 
drunk!’ 

“Well, I ran, I assure you, and never stopped till 
I reached the station and, as I felt sure that the old hag 
was following me, I locked myself in the toilets and did 
not come out till the train, which was not due for a half 
hour, steamed into the depot. 

“ That’s why I have never married and why I never, 
never go out of Paris.” 
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P A HE train had just left Genoa, “ en route ” for 
Marseilles, and was following the rocky and 
sinuous coast, gliding like an iron serpent be- 

tween the sea and the mountains, creeping over the 

yellow sand edged with silver waves and entering into 
the black-mouthed tunnels like a beast into its lair. 

In the last carriage, sat a large woman and a young 
man. ‘They did not speak, but occasionally they would 
glance at each other. She was about twenty-five years 
old. Seated by the window, she silently gazed at the 
passing landscape. She was from Piedmont, a peas- 
ant, with large black eyes, a full bust and fat cheeks. 
She had deposited several parcels on the wooden seat 
and she held a basket on her knees. 

The man might have been twenty years old. He 
was thin and sunburned, with the dark complexion that 
denotes work in the open. ‘Tied up in a handkerchief 
was his whole fortune; a pair of heavy boots, a pair of 
pants, a shirt and a vest. Hidden under the seat were 
a shovel and a pick-axe tied together with a rope. 

He was going to France to seek work. 

The sun, rising in the sky, spread a fiery light over 
the coast; it was toward the end of May and delightful 
odors entered into the railway carriage. The bloom- 
ing orange and lemon-trees exhaled a heavy, sweet per- 
fume that mingled with the breath of the roses which 
grew in profusion along the railroad track, as well as 
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in the gardens of the wealthy and the humble homes 
of the peasants. 

Roses are so completely at home along this coast! 
They fill the whole region with their dainty and pow- 
erful fragrance and lend a taste of wine to the atmos- 
phere, that is almost intoxicating. 

The train was going at slow speed as if loath to 
leave behind this wonderful Garden! It stopped 
every few minutes at small stations, at clusters of white 
houses, only to pull out again leisurely, emitting long 
whistles. Nobody boarded it. One would have 
thought that all the world had gone to sleep and made 
up its mind not to travel on that sultry Spring morning. 
The plump peasant woman from time to time closed 
her eyes, but she would open them suddenly whenever 
her basket slid from her lap. She would catch it, 
replace it, look out of the window a little while and 
then doze off again. Tiny beads of perspiration cov- 
ered her brow and she breathed with difficulty, as if 
suffering from a painful oppression. 

The young man had let his head fall on his breast 
and was sleeping the sound sleep of the laboring man. 

All of a sudden, just as the train pulled out of a 
small station, the peasant woman woke up and opening 
her basket, drew forth a piece of bread, some hard- 
boiled eggs, a flask of wine and some fine, red plums. 
She began to munch contentedly. 

The man had also wakened and he. watched the 
woman, watched every morsel that traveled from her 
knees to her lips. He sat with his arms folded, his 
eyes set and his lips tightly compressed. 

The woman ate with relish. Every little while she 
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would take a swallow of wine to wash down the eggs 
and then she would stop for breath. 

Everything vanished, the bread, the eggs, the plums 
and the wine. As soon as she finished her meal, the 
man closed his eyes. Then, feeling a little crowded, 
she loosened her waist and the man raised his lids 
again. 

She did not seem to mind and continued to unbutton 
her dress. 

The pressure of her flesh causing the opening to 
gape, she revealed a portion of white linen chemise and 
a portion of her skin. 

As soon as she felt more comfortable, she turned to 
her fellow-traveler and remarked in Italian: “It’s 
fine weather for traveling.” 

‘“‘ Are you from Piedmont?” he asked. 

Ta from Aste.” 

SyAnd lm? ftrom: Casale” 

They were near neighbors and they began to talk. 

They exchanged the common-place remarks that 
working people repeat over and over and which are 
all-suficient for their slow-working and restricted minds. 
They spoke of their homes and found out that they had 
a number of mutual acquaintances. 

They quoted names and became more and more 
friendly as they discovered more and more people they 
knew. Short, rapid words, with sonorous endings and 
the Italian cadence, gushed from their lips. 

After that, they talked about themselves. She was 
married and had three children whom she had left 
with her sister, for she had found a situation as nurse, 
a good situation with a French lady at Marseilles. 

He was going to look for work. 
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He had been told that he would be able to find it in 
France, for they were building a great deal, he had 
heard. 

They found nothing to talk about after that. 

The heat was getting to be terrible; it beat down like 
fire on the roof of the railway carriage. A cloud of 
dust flew behind the train and entered through the 
window, and the fragrance of the roses and orange- 
blossoms had become stronger, heavier and more pen- 
etrating. 

The two travelers went to sleep again. 

They awakened almost at the same time. The sun 
was nearing the edge of the horizon and shed its 
glorious light on the blue sea. The atmosphere was 
lighter and cooler. 

The nurse was gasping. Her dress was open and 
her cheeks looked flabby and moist, and in an oppressed 
voice, she breathed: 

‘“‘T have not nursed since yesterday; I feel as if I 
were going to faint.” 

The man did not reply; he hardly knew what to say. 

She continued: ‘‘ When a woman has as much milk 
as I, she must nurse three times a day or she'll feel 
uncomfortable. It feels like a weight on my heart, a 
weight that prevents my breathing and just exhausts 
me. It’s terrible to have so much milk.” 

He replied: ‘‘ Yes, it must be very annoying.” 

She really seemed ill and almost ready to faint. She 
murmured: ‘I only have to press and the milk flows 
out like a fountain. It is really queer. You wouldn’t 
believe it. In Casale, all the neighbors came to see it.” 

He replied: ‘“‘ Ah! really.” 

“Yes, really. I would show you, only it wouldn’t 
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help me. You can’t make enough come out that way.” 

And she paused. 

The train stopped at a station. Leaning on a fence 
was a woman holding a crying infant in her arms. She 
was thin and wretched-looking. 

The nurse watched her. Then she said in a com- 
passionate tone: ‘‘ There’s a woman I could help. 
And the baby could help me, too. I’m not rich; am I 
not leaving my home, my people and my baby to take 
a place, but still, I’d give five francs to have that child 
and be able to nurse it for ten minutes. It would quiet 
him and me too, I can tell you. I think I would feel 
as if I were being born again.” 

She paused again. Then she passed her hot hand 
several times across her wet brow and moaned: ‘“ Oh! 
I can't-stand it any longer.’ 1’ believe I shallvdiee 
And with an unconscious motion, she completely opened 
her waist. 

Her right breast appeared all swollen and stiff, and 
the poor woman gasped: ‘‘ Ah! mon Dieu! mon Dieu! 
What shall I do?” 

The train had left the station and was continuing its 
route amid the flowers that gave forth their penetrating 
fragrance. 

Once in a while a fishing smack glided over the blue 
sea with its motionless sail, which was reflected in the 
clear water as if another boat were turned upside down. 

The young man, embarrassed, stammered: ‘ But 
— madame — I — might perhaps be — be able to help 
you.” 

In an exhausted whisper, she replied: ‘“ Yes, if you 
will be so kind, you’ll do me a great favor. I can’t 
stand it any longer, really I can’t.” 
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He got on his knees before her; and she leaned over to 
him with a motherly gesture as if he were a child. In 
the movement she made to draw near to the man, a 
drop of milk appeared on her breast. He absorbed it 
greedily and began to drink regularly and slowly. 

He had passed his arms around the woman’s waist 
and pressed her close to him in order not to lose a drop 
of the nourishment. And he drank with slow gulps, 
like a baby. 

All of a sudden she said: ‘* That’s enough, now the 
other side!’ And he obeyed her with alacrity. 

She had placed both hands on his back and now was 
breathing happily, freely, enjoying the perfume of the 
flowers carried on the breeze that entered the open 
windows. 

“It smells mighty good,” she said. 

He made no reply and continued to drink at the liy- 
ing fountain of her breast, closing his eyes to better 
taste the mild fluid. 

But she gently pushed him from her. 

‘““'That’s enough. I feel much better now. It has 
put life into me again.” 

He arose and wiped his mouth with the back of his 
hand. 

While she replaced her breasts inside her waist, she 
said: 

“You did mea great favor. I thank you very much, 
monsieur! ”’ 

And he replied in a grateful tone: 

“Tt is I who thank you, madame, for I hadn’t eaten 


a thing in two days!” 


OUR ENGLISH NEIGHBORS 


A LITTLE note-book was lying on the uphol- 


stered seat of the railway carriage. I picked 
it up and opened it. It was a diary which 
some tourist had lost. 
I give below a copy of the last three pages. 


February 1st.— Mentone, metropolis of Consump- 
tives, celebrated for its pulmonary tubercules. Very 
different from the tubercule of the potato, that grows 
and thrives in the earth to nourish man, this kind of 
growth thrives and flourishes in man to fatten and nour- 
ish the earth. 

I got this scientific definition from a learned and 
delightful local physician. 

I look for a hotel. I hear about the Grrrand Hotel 
de Russie, d’Angleterre, d’Allemagne, and des Pays- 
Bas. Mentally commending the cosmopolitan intelli- 
gence of the proprietor, I install myself in the latter 
hospital. It is so large that it appears quite empty. 

Then I go for a walk around the town, which is very 
pretty, and is located at the foot of an imposing moun- 
tain (see guide-book). I meet a lot of sick-looking 
people accompanied by bored-looking individuals. 
Here you can find the extinct muffler. (Notice to those 
naturalists who are inclined to worry over it’s disap- 
pearance. ) 

Six o’clock.k—I go back to the hotel for dinner. 
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The table is set in a large room that was built to seat 
three hundred guests and that harbors just twenty-two. 

Presently they file in. First appears a tall, lean 
Englishman, clad in a long frock-coat, the sleeves of 
which imprison the gentleman’s thin arms like an 
umbrella casing covers an umbrella. This garment, 
that recalls the civilian dress of a retired army officer, 
also the clothes of a war veteran, and the gown of a 
priest, is ornamented down the front with a row of 
buttons covered with black cloth, like their owner, and 
set close together like a battalion of wood-lice. Oppo- 
site the buttons is a row of button-holes, which seem to 
be waiting for the buttons, and awaken suggestive ideas 
in the beholder. 

The vest is closed in a similar manner. The owner 
of this garment does not look very jocular. 

The Englishman bows to me; I return the compli- 
ment. 

Second Entrance.— Three ladies, three English- 
women, the mother and two daughters. Each of them 
wears a dish of whipped cream on her head, a fact 
which arouses the wildest surprise in me. The daugh- 
ters look as old as the mother and the latter looks as 
ancient as the daughters. All three are thin, tall, slow- 
mannered and stiff; and they have teeth that grow 
outside of their lips to scare away bold men. 

Other guests enter, all Englishmen. Only one man 
is ruddy and fat. He wears side-whiskers. Each 
woman, (there are fourteen in all), wears a dish of 
whipped cream on her head. I notice that this strange 
headgear seems made of white tulle or lace, I cannot 
tell which. It does not seem to be sweetened. All the 
ladies, in fact, seem to have been preserved in vinegar, 
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although there are five young girls among them who 
are passable, but as flat as boards and with no visible 
sign of hope. 

I inwardly quote the stanzas of Bouilhet: 


‘‘Qu’importe ton sein maigre, 6 mon object aimé 
On est plus prés du cceur quand la poitrine est plate, 
Et je vois, comme un merle en sa cage enfermé 
L’amour, entre tes os, révant sur une patte!”’ * 


Two of the young men, they are younger than the 
first Englishman, are also clad in tight sacerdotal gar- 
ments. They are lay-priests, who may have wives and 
children, and are called “ pastors.” ‘They look cleaner, 
more serious and less agreeable than our own priests. 
I wouldn’t exchange a barrel of these against a ton of the 
former. Every one to his taste. 

As soon as every one is seated, the older pastor arises 
and says “‘ grace” and everyone listens with rapt at- 
tention. 

My food being thus consecrated against my personal 
wishes, to the God of Israel and of Albion, everyone 
becomes engrossed in the soup. 

A solemn silence prevails in the dining-room, a si- 
lence that cannot possibly be natural. I suppose that 
my presence is obnoxious to the tribe into which, until 
now, no black sheep had entered. 

The women, especially, display an attitude of frigid 
conservatism, as if they were afraid of having their little 
headdress of whipped cream fall into their soup-plates. 


*“ You are thin, my beloved, but what of that? 
One is nearer the heart when the breast is flat, 
Like a bird in its little cage, I see 
Love fluttering in your heart for me!” 
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However, the chief-pastor addresses a few words to 
the assistant-pastor. As I unfortunately understand a 
little English, I learn that they are continuing a conver- 
sation begun before dinner on the texts of the 
prophets. 

Everybody listens with the utmost attention. 

Then they proceeded to feed me, always in spite of 
my personal feelings, on impossible quotations. 

“I will give water to him that is parched,” said 
Isaiah. I was not aware that he had said such a thing. 
In fact, I was not familiar with any of the great truths 
emitted by Jeremiah, Malachi or Daniel. 

They entered my ears like buzzing flies, those simple 
truths and raised pandemonium in my brain. 

“Let him who is hungry ask for bread.” 

“The fig-tree bears figs and the palm-tree bears 
dates.” 

“He who listeneth not, retaineth not wisdom.” 

How much deeper and greater is our own Henri 
Monnier, who placed in the mouth of one man, the im- 
mortal Prud’homme, more striking truths than were 
ever uttered by all the prophets that ever lived. 

In contemplation before the Ocean, he cries: ‘ How 
beautiful, but how much wasted land!”’ 

He formulates in a few words the eternal policy of 
the world: ‘‘ This sword is the happiest day of my 
life. I shall use it to defend the Government that gave 
it to me and, if need be, I shall use it to attack it.” 

If I had had the honor of being introduced to the 
English society which surrounded me, I should have edi- 
fied them with quotations from our great French 


prophet. , 
As soon as dinner was over we repaired into the 
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salon. I sat in a corner all alone. The Britishers 
seemed to be conspiring on the opposite side of the 
room. 

Suddenly a lady walked to the piano. 

I thought to myself: 

‘“ Ah! a little ‘miousique!’ So much the better.” 

She opens the instrument, seats herself before it and 
the whole tribe gathers around her like a battalion, the 
women to the front, the men behind them. Are they 
going to sing an opera? 

The chief-pastor, transformed into a choir-master, 
lifts his hand, brings it down again, and a blood-curd- 
ling clamor rises from all these people. They are sing- 
ing a hymn! 

The women shriek, the men bellow, the window- 
panes shake. The hotel dog sets up a howl in the 
court-yard and another dog answers him from a guest- 
chamber. 

I flew out of the room, bewildered and enraged and 
went for a walk. As I could discover nothing in the 
way of a place of amusement, I was compelled to go 
back to the hotel. 

The English people were still singing. 

I went to bed. Until midnight the praises of the 
Lord were sung in the most odious, rasping, horrible 
voices I have ever heard, and I, crazed by that terrible 
spirit of imitation which impelled a whole nation to 
execute a death-dance, kept humming under the sheets: 


I’m sorry for the Lord, the Lord of Albion, 
Whose praises are being sung in the salon, 
If the Lord’s ears are tender in the least, 
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And He loves talent and beauty, He’s having a 
feast. 

If He likes good music and wit and art, 

I pity the good Lord with all my heart. 


And when I was finally able to close my eyes I had 
the most terrific nightmare. I fancied I saw prophets 
riding on pastors and voraciously consuming whipped 
* cream from death-heads. 

Horror of horrors! 

February 2nd.— As soon as I was dressed, I asked the 
proprietor of the hotel whether the savages who had 
invaded his place were in the habit of daily practicing 
their barbarous pastime. 

He replied with a smile: 

““Oh! no, monsieur; yesterday was Sunday, you 
know, and Sunday is sacred with them.” 

I retorted: 


Nothing is sacred to a pastor, 

Not even the dinner, or slumber, or 
Ears of the poor traveler. 

But do not let it happen again, 

Or without delay I’ll take the first train. 


A little astonished, the hotel man promised that he 
would look into the matter. During the day I took a 
very pretty walk in the mountain. 

In the evening they said “‘ grace” again. Then we 
filed into the parlor. What were they going to do? I 
wondered. 

All of a sudden the same woman, who, the night be- 
fore, acted as accompanist, rises and goes toward the 
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piano. She begins to play . . . a waltz. And 
the young ladies begin to dance. 

The chief-pastor keeps time by slapping his knee, so 
accustomed to keeping time is he. 

The Englishmen approach the ladies and the fluffy 
headgears spin round and round the room. 

Well, it’s better, anyway. After the waltz came a 
quadrille and a two-step. 

As I haven’t been introduced, I cower alone in a 
corner. 

February 3rd.—Another delightful walk to the old 
castle. It is a beautiful ruin in the mountain. On 
each cliff of this mountain stands some remnant of a 
stronghold. 

Nothing is more charming than these old citadels 
amid the rocks, with the snowy peaks of the Alps in the 
distance (see the guide-books). ‘This place is really 
beautiful. 

At dinner I introduce myself, after the French fash- 
ion, to my neighbor. She does not respond. British 
courtesy, I suppose. 

In the evening, English ball. 

February 4th.—Excursion to Monaco (see guide- 
books). . 

At night, another English ball. I look on as if I 
were in quarantine for the plague. 

February 5th.—Excursion to San Remo (see guide- 
books). 

In the evening, English ball. 

I am still in quarantine. 

February 6th—Excursion to Nice (see guide- 
books). 

In the evening, English ball. I retire to my room. 
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February 7th.— Excursion to Cannes (see guide- 
books). 

In the evening, another dance. I take a cup of tea 
all alone in my corner. 

February 8th.— Sunday, great revenge. I was wait- 
ing for the cads. They had assumed the religious as- 
pect they wore on the previous Sunday, and were pre- 
paring their voices for the praises of the Lord. But, be- 
fore dinner, I crept into the parlor and abducted the key 
of the piano and hid it in my pocket. Then I said to 
the hotel clerk: ‘‘ If messieurs the pastors ask for the 
key of the piano, tell them that I took it and send them 
to me.” 

At dinner they discussed several obscure points in 
the Gospel, elucidated the texts and shed light on the 
genealogy of several biblical characters. Then we went 
into the salon and they made for the piano. Great as- 
tonishment. ‘They consult among themselves. The 
tribe seems dumfounded. The dishes of whipped 
cream look as if they were about to fly away. 

Finally the chief-pastor moves off and goes out. 
When he returns, the discussion is resumed and the 
whole company glares angrily at me. 

All of a sudden, the three ministers walk over to me 
in the proper order. ‘They look like ambassadors, and 
really are quite impressive. They bow. I arise, and 
the oldest one acts as spokesman: 

‘“Mosieu, on me avé dit que vo avé pris la clef de la 
piano. Les dames vodraient le avoir, pour chanté le 
cantique.” 

I reply: 

“ Monsieur l’abbé, I understand perfectly that the 
ladies would like the key. You are a religious man, 
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monsieur, and so am I, and my principles do not per- 
mit me, for they are more rigorous than yours, I dare 
say, to allow you to profane the Sabbath as you do. 
I cannot allow you, messieurs, to use, for the purpose 
of praising the Almighty Lord, an instrument that, all 
the week, has been grinding out dance music. We do 
not give public dances in our churches and we do not 
use our organs for quadrilles. The use you have made 
of this piano fills me with righteous indignation. You 
may convey my answer to the ladies.”’ 

The pastors, dumfounded, retired. The ladies 
looked very uncomfortable. And they praised the Lord 
without the piano. 

February 9th — noon.— The hotel-keeper has just 
requested me to leave. J am thrown out in obedience 
to the unanimous request of the English people. 

I meet the three ministers, who seem to be watching 
my departure. 

I head straight for them and I make a bow. 

‘“ Messieurs,”’ say I, “‘ you seem to be well acquainted 
with the Scriptures. I have, myself, given some atten- 
tion to these matters. I even understand a little He- 
brew. Well, I am anxious to submit to you a question 
which has greatly troubled my catholic conscience. 

‘You consider incest an abomination, I believe? 
Well, the Bible gives us an example that is most upset- 
ting to a believer. 

‘Lot, fleeing from the burning city of Sodom, was 
seduced, as you know, by his two daughters, and, being 
deprived of his wife, who had been changed into a pil- 
lar of salt, he succumbed to temptation. From this 
dual and horrible incest sprang Ammon and Moab, who 
were the founders of the two great races, the Ammon- 
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ites and the Moabites. Ruth, the gleaner, who awak- 
ened Boaz to render him a father, was a Moabite. 
‘Has not Victor Hugo said: 


Ruth a Moabite, 
Crouched at the feet of Boaz, with bare breast, 
Hoping that some unknown ray of light 
Would, at his awakening, reward her quest. 


“The unknown ray gave birth to Obed, who was 
the forefather of David. Was not Jesus Christ a de- 
scendant of David?” 

The three pastors vouchsafed no reply and looked 
at one another in consternation. I continued: 

“You will say that I am speaking of the genealogy 
of Joseph, the legitimate, although useless, consort of 
Mary, Mother of Christ. 

“Well, Joseph, as everyone knows, was in no way 
responsible for the birth of his son. So it is Joseph who 
sprang from an incestuous bond, you will say, and not 
the Saviour. I agree with you. Still, I will add two 
remarks. ‘The first one is that Joseph and Mary, being 
cousins, must have sprung from the same family; the 
second is that it is a shame to make people read ten 
pages of genealogy for the nonce. 

‘‘We ruin our eyes reading that A engendered B, 
who engendered C, who engendered D, who engendered 
E, who engendered F, and when we are almost ex- 
hausted by this eternal repetition, we arrive at the last 
individual, who engenders nothing. One might call 
that, messieurs, reaching the highest form of hoaxing.” 

At this, the three pastors, like one man, turned on 


their heels and fled. 
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Two o’clock.—I take the train for Nice. 


Here the diary ended. Although these notes reveal 
extreme bad taste and vulgarity in the author, I believe, 
nevertheless, that they will warn certain travelers 
against English tourists. 

I feel in duty bound to add that there are some 
charming English people. But, generally speaking, 
they are not those whom one happens to meet at a 
table d’hote. 


THE TRAVELER 


E went on deck after dinner. There was not 

a ripple on the whole Mediterranean, whose 

smooth surface shone like silver under the 

great moon. ‘The big steamer shot a column of thick 

black smoke toward the starlit sky and in our wake the 

water was white and foamy, as if it were nothing but 
bubbling moonlight. 

Our party consisted of six or eight men, all of whom 
were gazing admiringly and in rapt silence at the dis- 
tant shores of Africa, whither we were bound. ‘The 
captain, who was smoking an after-dinner cigar, sud- 
denly took up the conversation where it had been left 
off. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘that day I was badly frightened. 
My ship stayed on the rocks six hours. Luckily, we 
were picked up toward evening by an English collier 
that saw our plight.” 

Then a tall man with a sun-burned face and dignified 
bearing, one of those men who have been in strange 
lands and have braved terrible dangers and whose eyes 
seem to have retained in their depths something of the 
fantastic sights they have seen, spoke for the first time: 

“Captain, you say that you were frightened. I do 
not believe it. You use a wrong word and the sensa- 
tion you felt was not that of fear. An energetic man 
never feels afraid before actual danger. He may be 
anxious, he may be restless, but fear is something en- 
tirely different.” 
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Laughingly, the captain replied: 

“Well, I don’t know about that; I only can say that 
I was badly frightened that time.” 

Said the man with the sun-burned face, in a slow 
voice: 

‘‘ Allow me to explain my meaning. Fear (and the 
bravest men can experience it), is sometimes terrible, a 
dreadful sensation; it can be compared to the decompo- 
sition of the soul, and is a frightful spasm of the heart 
and mind, the mere recollection of which sends shud- 
ders through our frame. But, if a man is courageous, 
that never happens in the face of certain death, nor in 
the face of any known form of peril; it only occurs in 
certain abnormal instances, when a person is laboring 
under some strange influence, or when in the face of 
vague and unknowable dangers. Real fear is like a 
reminiscence of the fantastic terrors of past ages. A 
man who believes in ghosts and who imagines that he 
sees one, must experience the sensation of fear in all its 
atrocious horror. 

‘““As for myself, I had a presentiment of what it 
must be, one day, about ten years ago, and I experi- 
enced the full sensation of it last winter, during a night 
in December. 

‘““T’ve taken many chances in my life and have had 
any number of adventures that were desperate enough. 
I’ve had many duels, I’ve been attacked and almost 
beaten to death by robbers. In America, once, I was 
sentenced to be hanged as a rebel, while another time 
I was thrown overboard by mutineers off the Chinese 
coast. Each of those times I thought that my hour 
had come, and I made up my mind quickly to face the 
inevitable. I scarcely felt any emotion or regret. 
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‘But fear is something very different. 

“TI have had a touch of it in Africa, although it is 
the offspring of the North; the sun makes it vanish like 
mist. You know, gentlemen, that the Orientals place 
little value on life; if one of them has to die, he makes 
up his mind at once; their nights are as free and void of 
legends as their souls are void of the morbid anxieties 
which haunt the brains of Northern men. A panic 
may occur in the East, but fear is unknown there! 

“Well, this is what happened to me in that weird 
country of Africa: 

“I was crossing the downs that lie to the south of 
Ouargla. It is one of the strangest places in the world. 
Of course you all know the smooth, flat sand of Ocean 
beaches? Well, just imagine the Ocean changed into 
sand during a hurricane; imagine a silent storm with 
motionless waves of yellow dust, as high as mountains 
and as tumultuous as real breakers. The blazing 
southern sun sheds its full glare on this raging sea. You 
have to climb up one side of these golden waves and 
slide down the other, without respite or protection of 
any kind from the sun. The horses sink up to their 
knees in the soft sand and stumble and foam at the 
mouth. 

“Our little party consisted of a friend and myself, 
with an escort of eight ‘ spahis’ and four camels, with 
their keepers. We spoke not a word, for we were well 
nigh exhausted and our parched throats were as dry as 
the desert that stretched in front of us. Suddenly one 
of the men gave a sort of startled cry; we all stopped 
and remained motionless in our saddles from sheer 
amazement at a startling and unaccountable phenome- 
non known to all travelers in those wild regions. 
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‘“‘ From somewhere in the immediate vicinity, we were 
unable to determine the exact location, came the sound 
of a beating drum, the mysterious drum of the downs. 
The sound was perfectly distinct. Sometimes it would 
increase or decrease in volume and then it would stop 
altogether, only to begin again after a little while. 

“The Arabs were almost scared to death and ex- 
changed terrified glances. One of them uttered in his 
strange tongue: ‘Death is upon us.’ And all of a 
sudden my friend, who was as dear as a brother to me, 
toppled from his horse, stricken with sun-stroke. 

‘And during the two mortal hours in which I tried 
everything I knew to save him, that drum filled my ears 
with its strange, monotonous, incessant beatings. And 
I felt fear, genuine, horrible fear, creep over me at the 
sight of the corpse of my beloved friend in that dread- 
ful African hole scorched by the sun and enclosed by 
four hills and where, at a distance of at least two hun- 
dred miles from any French village, the echo brought 
us the sound of a rapidly beating drum. 

“That day I realized what it was to feel fear; I re- 
alized it even more fully another time 

The captain interrupted the speaker to eciree 

‘“* Excuse me, sir, but what was the drum, after all?” 

The traveler resumed: 

‘T really cannot tell you. Nobody knows. Officers 
who have often heard the sound attribute it to the mul- 
tiplied and magnified echo of sheets of sand hurled by 
the wind against clumps of dry grass; for it has been 
noticed that the phenomenon always takes place in the 
neighborhood of small plants that the heat of the sun 
has rendered as dry as parchment. 

“ According to that, the drum would, as it were, only 
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be a sort of sound mirage. But I only learned that 
later. 

‘ Now I will relate my second experience. 

“Tt was last winter and I was in a forest in the north- 
eastern part of France. Night came two hours before 
its time, so dark was the sky. My guide was a peasant, 
who walked alongside of me in the narrow path, under 
a dome of pine-trees that shook and groaned under the 
furious wind. Between the tree-tops I could see the 
clouds hurrying past like a scattered army and they 
looked as if they were fleeing from some unknown hor- 
ror. At times, under a dreadful gale of wind, the 
whole forest would bend in one direction and utter a 
moan of distress. In spite of my heavy clothing and 
rapid motion, the cold was beginning to penetrate me 
to the marrow. 

‘We were to put up over night at a game-keeper’s 
home, and we were rapidly approaching the cottage. 
I had planned to spend a few days in the forest to 
hunt. 

“From time to time the guide would raise his eyes 
and mutter: ‘ Bad weather, this.’ Then he spoke to 
me of the people who were to be our hosts. ‘The old 
man had killed a poacher two years ago, and since then 
he had grown morose, as if he were haunted by the 
recollection of his deed. His two married sons lived 
with him. 

‘“‘ The darkness was terrible. I could not distinguish 
a thing and the sighing trees filled the night with in- 
cessant rumors. At last I saw a light, and after a lit- 
tle while my companion knocked on a door. Several 
shrill cries answered from within. ‘Then a tremulous 
man’s voice demanded: ‘Who goes there?’ My 
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guide identified himself. We were admitted and I was 
confronted by a scene that I shall never forget. 

“An old, white-haired man, with staring eyes, was 
standing in the middle of the kitchen, his fingers closed 
in a convulsive clasp around a loaded rifle, while two 
sturdy young men with axes were guarding the door. 
Two women, their faces buried in their hands, were 
crouching in a dark corner of the room. 

‘“ When we explained that we wished to remain over 
night, the old man stood the rifle against the wall and 
ordered the women to prepare our sleeping quarters. 
But, as they made no move to carry out his command, 
he turned to me abruptly and said: 

‘“* You see, monsieur, I killed a man two years ago 
this very night. Last year he came back and called me, 
and I expect he’s coming to-night.’ 

‘‘ Then, in a voice that made me smile, he added: 

‘““* We don’t feel very comfortable, you understand.’ 

“IT reassured him as best I could, although, in my 
heart, I was glad to have come that very night, so that I 
might witness the manifestation of that superstitious 
terror. I told stories and succeeded in quieting almost 
every one present. 

‘“Near the hearth an old and half-blind dog was 
dozing with his nose between his paws. He looked for 
all the world like some people I’ve seen. 

‘‘ Outdoors the storm was raging with great violence 
and the little house shook under the furious wind. 
Through a narrow window set near the door I could see 
the trees sway and the lightning flash through the black 
clouds. 

‘In spite of my efforts to cheer them, I could feel 
that these people experienced a mysterious dread and 
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each time that I ceased talking, they would strain their 
ears to catch any unwonted sound. 

“Tired of witnessing such stupid conduct, I was 
about to ask to be shown to my bed, when suddenly 
the old game-keeper leaped to his feet, rushed for his 
gun and shouted: ‘There he is now! I can hear 
him!’ The women fell on their knees and hid their 
faces and the two sons clutched their axes. 

“IT was going to try to quiet them once more, when, 
all at once, the sleeping dog awoke. He lifted his 
head, looked at the fire with his dim eyes and let out 
one of those mournful howls that so often startle tray- 
elers in the country at night. 

“We all watched him. He arose and stood per- 
fectly still on his four paws, as if haunted by some 
vision, and then he directed another howl at something 
invisible to us, unknown, but which must have been 
ghastly to look upon, for he bristled from end to end. 

‘The old man, turning as white as a sheet, yelled: 
‘He smells him! he smells him! He was with me when 
I killed him!’ And both women, crazed with fear, be- 
gan to moan in accompaniment to the dog. 

“In spite of all, a shudder ran down my spine. 
The sight of the animal at that time and place, and 
among those terrified people, was horrible beyond de- 
scription. 

“For one whole hour the dog howled without moy- 
ing; he howled as if in the throes of a nightmare, and 
fear, horrible, stealthy fear, was slowly taking posses- 
sion of me; fear of what? How can I tell? It was 
fear, and that’s all I know. 

“We remained motionless and terror-stricken, with 
strained ears, throbbing hearts and trembling limbs, 
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momentarily expecting some dreadful thing to happen. 
The dog began to wander about the room sniffing the 
walls. He made us perfectly crazy! All of a sud- 
den, the peasant who acted as my guide jumped up in 
a sort of paroxysm of frenzied terror, seized the animal 
by the throat, opened a little door leading into the 
yard and hurled it into the darkness outside. 

‘“The dog stopped howling on the spot and we re- 
mained in a dead silence that was more terrifying than 
the noise. ” 

“Suddenly we all gave a start; some creature was 
creeping along the outer wall, going in the direction of 
the woods; it passed the door and seemed to feel it 
with a hesitating hand; for two minutes, which almost 
made lunatics of us, we heard no sound; then the creep- 
ing creature returned and scratched lightly on the door 
like a child might do with its nail, and then, all of a 
sudden, a head appeared at the window. It was a 
white head and it had flaming eyes like a wild-cat. An’ 
a murmur came from its lips, an indistinct sound tha- 
resembled a plaintive moan. 

‘“A minute afterwards a terrific explosion shook the 
kitchen. The old game-keeper had shot at the thing. 
Quick as a flash the two sons rushed to the window 
and barricaded it with a massive kitchen table and side- 
board. 

“And I swear to you that that shot, which was so 
absolutely unexpected, froze my blood in my veins and 
made me feel as if I were going to give up the ghost. 

‘“We stayed in the kitchen until daybreak, for we 
were powerless to move or utter a sound, so completly 
unnerved were we. 
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“When a narrow ray of light pierced through the 
shutters we decided to open the door. 

“At the foot of the wall, near the door, lay the old 
dog, his jaw broken by a bullet. 

“He had gotten out of the yard by digging a hole 
under the fence.” 

The man with the sun-burned face paused; then he 
added: 

“That night I ran no danger whatever, but I would 
1ather live over all the real perils I have faced than go 
through another minute like the one I passed when the 
old keeper shot at the bearded head peering through the 
cottage window. 
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